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CHAPTEB I. 

BETWEEK FIRE AND SNOW A BOY IS BOBN. 

The seyenth son of a seventh son. 

Well, what does that signify ? In what does such 
an one differ from other mortals ? 

In this ; that he is, or should be, a man gifted above 
his fellows because of the mystic numbers connected 
with his birth. 

Thousands of years ago, in primeval days at which 
we dimly guess by the help of imagination, as burning 
paper is flung down to light for a moment a little part 
of a dark abyss, vast and unknown, — hundreds of 
generations ago, perhaps, mankind held that a seventh 
son bom in direct male succession would be remarkable 
in life. 

Many races have believed this saying : some do so 
still. The gipsies, those wandering, lost children of 
the East ; also Highlanders, both in the Northern and 
Western Isles, and in the mountain solitudes of the 
mainland, believe the seventh son of a seventh son to 
be dowered with second siglit and the power of healing. 
Other gifts, but especially the chief events of life, good 
or ill luck, are supposed to depend on the day and 
hour of the babe's birth ; the persons who foretell such 
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8 The Luck of a Lowland Laddie. 

fortune being of those few who still profess to read 
signs in the stars, besides the future of an individual, 
traced in the lines of the hand. 

To begin with, the birth of little Jock Eamsay was 
always remembered by those of his family for its 
strange and sad circumstances. A rough sketch 
thereof will suffice ; done, let us suppose, in black, red 
and white crayons on gray paper. 

It was Christmas Eye in Scotland. In the night 
darkness of a glen stood a whitewashed, two-storied 
house, scarcely distinguishable against the background 
of a hillside covered with snow. A lonely house, for 
the few lights still twinkling in the nearest village 
were half a mile distant. A sleeping house, for all the 
windows were dark. 

Yet stay ! What was that dull glow in the basement, 
so quickly brightening to a broad glimmer ; leaping, 
falling ? Why did the sparks rush angrily from one 
chimney, ever higher, thicker, into the frosty air ? 
Fire! 

Choking cries, calls, hurrying sounds woke within 
the house. The door burst open, belching forth flame 
and smoke, through which escaped lightly-clad figures. 
One, a woman, clasping an infant. Another a man, 
carrying two older children, one under each arm. 
Dropping his burden in safety, he rushed back into 
the glare and reek. Again he reappeared, dragging 
two bigger boys ; and yet once again he staggered back, 
drawn by the screams of two maids at an upper window. 
The stairs were a fiery furnace, now ; the man found 
a ladder and with flailing strength brought it to the 
spot. One maid descended safely. The other stayed 
—dazed. Up he mounted himself; urged the lassie 
down before him till she was in safety. Then — there 
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came a great jet of flame, and the man dropped plumb, 
nor ever stirred again. 

Meanwhile stray figares appeared out of the sur- 
rounding darkness, running across the terribly bright 
circle of the firelight, hurrying to help. These were 
a shepherd, and some cottars from the glen ; among 
them an old woman, part beggar, part soothsayer. 
The trembling mistress, maids, and babes were hastily 
removed by some of these willing hands to the byre, 
which stood furthest of the outhouses from the fire. 
These helpers gave consoling assurances to the unhappy 
lady that others were seeing to the master of the 
house. Then they scattered straw in two empty cow- 
stalls. In one crouched the young maids and the 
children. In the other lay the mother in direst an- 
guish of body and terror of mind, attended only by 
old Maggie Macfarlane, the " wandering body." 

When the fire died out, and the house stood blackened 
and roofless, the men came slowly to the byre with 
heavy tidings of death. Auld Maggie met them with 
the whisper of new life, and a weak cry was heard for 
the flrst time by the sleepy, wondering little brothers. 

On the third day a funeral passed away from the 
half -ruined homestead. But, before the sad procession 
started, a bowl of water was placed on the coffin and 
the minister baptized the babe above its dead father, 
who had never seen this last son. Yet, who knows ? 
Perchance his passing ghost stayed to welcome the 
tender spirit, just entering into the world of flesh and 
blood, sin and trial. Certainly, Nigel, the shepherd, 
afterwards whispered with awe, how on crossing the 
bridge two hours later, he had met the wraith of his 
dead master, who looked at him, as if in farewell. 

^^ Auld Maggie '' was no despised vagrant, but a 
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jHKf^xsny ueuiinea as a gnest lor days or n 
ally when there was an illness needing her 
Y she supported herself by a small trade in 
on rounds from the near coast. This was 
3ute by the fishermen, who never failed, wh< 
oats were setting ont, to ask Maggie to foi 
luck. Sometimes she sent them away, « 
3uld see ^^ naught ava.'' Alas I at other t 
id shaken her head, murmuring fearsomely 
£ cloud seemed to hang over them. (Some 
isked setting sail after these warnings, met 

weather, or never came back). But — so 
-whenever Maggie foretold full nets and a 
coming, this always proved true. Then 
ul fisherfolk brought her a good share of the t 
ever could the old wife be tempted to use 

r money, nor was she ever known to be persui 
3r a prophecy after saying '^ the gift was m 

the bitter wintry morning after the fire, j 
9, while still watching in the byre, was obse 
into a kind of doze, though her eyes were 
closed. She was '^ seeing something," whisp 
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^' This child is the seventh son of a seventh son ! 
Every seventh year of his life till fonr times seven, 
something strange — for good or for ill — must happen 
to him. Most likely this will be near Christmas Eye, 
or St. John's Eve. Three times his life shall be in 
danger, by Fire, Water, and Tree. And great sorrow 
shall threaten him, from one who is of his bone and 
blood. Money will come to him from strangers, also 
from the dead who never knew him. He will have the 
power of drawing hearts and have great happiness in 
love. Yet he will never enjoy his very own, unless 
through others, and he must wander for years in 
strange lands.'' 

She paused, thinking, when the cottar's wife asked 
persuasively, " Will ye no' give him some good in his 
latter end, Maggie ? What do you see then ? " 

^' Four times seven ! that is his fate. If he wins 
through those years, long may his life be, and full of 
blessings." 

Thus ending her prophecy, the old spae-wife retired 
to a corner, and stayed there silent, or only muttering 
to herself at whiles for half an hour, as was known to 
be her custom. 

The reverent elders left Maggie in peace. But later 
the Ramsay boys, awed, yet familiar with the old 
woman, escorted her down the glen, clamoring and 
coaxing for more details about this wonderful baby. 

'' What tree will hurt him ? " asked Alick, the eldest, 
with deep concern. 

** Maybe it will be the gallows-tree I " suggested 
Jemmie, the second boy, with impish glee. But he 
caught a clout on the head next instant from his in- 
dignant senior. 

'^ Childer dear," interposed Auld Maggie, gravely 



yenneiess, those nearest the infant, wh^ 
tened John, after his father, did often spea 
: about his future. Most of all, his mother 
ered the more, as others after months beg 
t. This youngest was her Benjamin, the 
ort of her widowhood, poor fatherless 
ing her double care. 

her own mind, Mrs. Ramsay resolved to ix 
msly over little Jock during his seventh 
id he be spared to her. If during the tw 
,h— ending with the seventh anniversary o; 
, any part of Auld Maggie's words came \ 
not all ? At least it would be the first tei 
vise woman's prophecy. Then again, if dr 
)urteenth year of his life, a second strange e 

the child, it would be past doubting that . 
ie had, indeed, the gift of second sight. 
as the mother waited until Jock was on th( 
;ering on the fateful seventh year of his life, 
ve been like a hen clucking after him, the 
she said to herself, smiling a little. '' But 

spread my wings like a brooding bird ove 

all this twelvemonth." 
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excellent gift is this power of '^ gripping the heart 
out of a book/' as Garlyle could quickly ; born in 
some, acquired by a few. Writers ought to like it, 
for such readers as know how to skip nearly always 
find something to their taste, rejecting the rest. And 
at least they cannot honestly say the writer has bored 
them long. So skip, dear reader^ skip along; and 
give the writer plenty of rope. 



CHAPTEB 11. 



JOCK STRIKES SIX. 



A WOMAN was sitting alone in a dreary London 
parlor. Her spare figure stooped as she stared out 
at the wintry street, her wrinkled hands lay idle on 
her knee. There was a hopeless misery expressed in 
the lines of her pale face, a hungered look in her 
eyes. 

Nevertheless, a tea-tray set out with untasted food 
was on the table ; a kettle stood ready for boiling 
near the small but bright fire. The furniture, though 
old, was comfortable. Her stuff gown showed no sign 
of poverty. 

At last a coal dropped with a slight sound. Almost 
unconsciously the woman turned, replacing it with 
the tongs, an action that only a long habit of frugality 
could have made so natural. But she was roused. 

All at once she clasped her hands, twisted her 
fingers violently, and cried out, yet under her breath : 

"Oh my God!" 

She longed to shriek aloud. She would have fain 
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gone ont trembling and bareheaded into the street 
and told her doom to the passers-by, imploring human 
sympathy ; jnst a kind word or two, nothing more. 

^' Yon are well and strong, but only look at me ; 
listen one moment ! " she might have moaned. '^ Do 
you know what is the matter ? I am dying ! And 
till the doctor told me yesterday I never guessed there 
was much wrong. I thought, like you, I should liye 
on for years. But now death is upon me — close — 
close. I feel no worse, but there is no escape. None. 
Oh V 

And they would look at her with strangers' eyes, 
perhaps think her mad. Some more charitable souls 
might shake their heads pityingly, and utter plati- 
tudes about the common fate of all. Then they would 
hurry on their way, missing her no more than one 
sick swallow in the autumn flight of thousands would 
be missed by its neighbors. No one would miss her. 

It seemed to the woman that to be mourned by 
some one — not despairingly, but affectionately — was a 
natural right of the dying. She felt cheated of her 
human due. 

Out of doors a ragged creature was singing, with a 
strained, once sweet voice, these words — ^for it was 
Christmas Eve : '' Unto us a Child is born ; unto us a 
Son is given.'* 

Sarah Crosby, the lonely woman, slightly nodded 
to herself. She was unmarried, childless, loveless. 
Long ago there had been an engagement, a staid 
understanding that she should wait some years for a 
steady man who had no mind to marry in haste. She 
had waited, doing her duty by her family meantime, 
who could have spared her, but willingly accepted her 
ministrations. Somehow the years lengthened out; 
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delays came ; silence. Then she heard the prndent 
man had met with a yonnger woman^ they were already 
married. He wrote in a friendly, kindly strain, saying 
truly that Sarah and he had seen so little of each 
other of late years, who knew whether they would 
have been really happy together ? At least, he trusted 
she wonld forgive any pain of mind his news might 
cause her. 

At the remembrance Sarah grimly smiled to her- 
self. He had grown heavy, gray, and inclined to 
dulness when last she saw him. No ; her pain of 
mind, to confess the truth, was not poignant, as the 
grief of a young girl losing a handsome lover. But 
she had sacrificed her woman's life to him. 

Dream children stole out of the twilight comers of 
the room and flitted about the fireplace. Some, grown 
bolder, caressed Sarah Crosby's knees, with plump 
small arms, then smiled up in her face, their own chil- 
dren's faces strangely familiar, albeit never seen by her 
living eyes. They seemed to imply that they belonged 
to her, and though no word passed her lips or theirs, 
they clamored to be taken up ; and she stood them on 
her knees while they laughed and jumped. Then they 
were vexatious ; were ill. She bore with them — ^nursed 
them. One died. It lay there as she bent so, and she 
looked in her dream at the flaxen hair and little waxen 
face with a great sorrow and yearning. And yet she 
was content through her pain, for it had existed. She 
might see it again in some future happier 

There came a knock at the door, and the dreams all 
hastily vanished. Sarah Crosby looked round with a 
guilty start, then drew her breath in pain after the too 
sudden movement. A little maid-of-all-work put her 
head into the room. 
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^^ Please m'm, the mistress said I might go home for 
the evening, if you did not want me, and if I had left 
you the tea all ready." 

" Yes, yes ; go home — and I hope youll enjoy your- 
self," said Miss Crosby, in a queer monotonous yoice. 

The little maid hesitated. She was young, but not 
too selfish. 

" It does seem lonely like for you, m'm. Is there 
nothing else I can do for you before I go ? " 

"No, no, child,'* answered the lodger more briskly. 
'^ Thank you all the same.'' 

She was grateful for the momentary sympathy. And 
it came unexpectedly, for the girl had not been a 
month in the house, and would doubtless soon leave. 
Troops of them Sarah had seen come and go, for the 
mistress had several lodgers, and exacted hard work. 
Mrs. Wilkins lived herself next door ; most of the 
lodgers were out all day at business ; they also oc- 
casionally changed their abode. Only Sarah Crosby 
stayed on, year after year. It was no worse here than 
elsewhere. The house and her rooms had grown 
familiar. 

When the girl closed the door, Sarah Crosby felt 
that she could sit no longer still. She rose restlessly ; 
it was too early for tea ; there was yet a long lonely 
evening to be passed. Human nature needs some 
pleasure, and on Christmas Eve other folk enjoyed 
themselves. Well, there was one solitary enjoyment 
Sarah allowed herself at rare times, and by stealth. It 
hurt no one ; was no expense. 

Ah ! A twinge, but this time one of mind, hurt 
her sharply. The doomed invalid leant her hand on 
the mantelshelf, bent her forehead down. She re* 
called what the doctor had said yesterday. 
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" If yon could have aflEorded more generous living, 
it might have prolonged your life considerably, or 
even have averted the mischief." 

Then he refused to accept her fee, telling her kindly 
she needed the money, he was sure, more than himself. 
Sarah had gone out of the house too stunned to heed 
at the time ; now she felt ashamed. For 

Well, well ; she would go up-stairs all the same and 
just look round the spare attic above her bedroom, 
which she had hired as a box-room, and kept locked. 
There were old trunks in it, stuffed with old clothes, 
unconsidered trifles of various kinds, relics of the 
old family life, books and letters. Sarah Crosby 
treasured these useless hoards like a magpie. 

Besides there were others. 

An old boot ; a pair of worn gloves. 

What thief would be cunning enough to search in 
these for rolls of notes, for shining gold pieces ? 

Taking a key from a hidden pocket, the woman 
slowly mounted the stair. Now that the little maid 
was gone out, Sarah was absolutely aloiie in the 
house, for the other lodgers were away for the Christmas 
holidays. But outside the attic door she gave a violent 
start, and stood trembling. There was a noise within ! 

Not burglars ? No. After the first shock, the 
timid woman's mind reassured itself rapidly on that 
point. But — there it was again. A child's gurgling 
sob, ending in a wail. Then silence followed. 

'*It is hallucination. I must be going queer,'* 
thought Sarah, putting her hand to her head. After 
a minute she nerved herself, for all was quiet once 
more ; and softly her fingers turned the key in the 
lock. 

There could be nothing inside the attic^ of course. 

2 



1 8 The Luck of a Lowland Laddie. 

Gently the frightened owner pushed the door ; ever 
80 gently she stole in^ holding her breath. Not a 
sound. Nothing there. Noth — ! 

What a start Sarah gave ! Something odd was lying 
on the bare floor. It looked, in the twilight, like a 
dead child, except that its shoulders were heaying. 
Next minute the object sat up, its back turned to the 
unnoticed watcher, and digging two chubby fists into 
its eyes, it gave a sob that seemed the last. The in- 
truder was a small boy not long out of his petticoat days. 

Taking up a pair of scissors from the floor, the little 
fellow now attacked a crack between two worn-eaten 
boards with an air of renewed resolve and a big sigh ; as 
if a grievous task were laid upon him to widen it. What 
hard work it was ! Presently he ceased, and tried 
to insert his hand, but the dumpy flngers apparently 
failed to reach far enough, for with a gesture of de- 
spair the child dropped his useless tool. 

The timid woman had meanwhile convinced herself 
that but for this small carpenter the attic was empty. 
There was no other door. The window was closed ; 
the flreplace was minute. Had this chubby creature 
crept through the keyhole ? 

During years Sarah Crosby had not seen a child in 
the house. Then, feeling as if under the spell of a 
delusion or dream, she moved forward, and sitting 
down on the floor, asked in a very soft voice, such as 
she would use to one of her dream-children : 

'' What is the matter ? Can't I help you ? '* 

No answer. The boy stared at her with a look of 
utter astonishment. He was a pretty child, and had 
a high-bred air, perhaps because of the way he held 
up his head ; nevertheless his face was rather dirty 
and tears were glazing his cheeks. 
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" Why do yon want to pnt yonr hand down there ? 
Tell me, dear/' went on the woman coaxingly^ 

*' It's my money-box," the little lad answered, with 
startling suddenness. ^* I put a sixpence in there, and 
it won't come out. My mummy told me I was to gire 
a poor little boy my sixpence to-morrow, and I hided 
it in there, and now I can't get it out." 

Wondering greatly, Sarah Crosby looked round for 
matches, which she kept on the mantelshelf. True 
enough, on striking one, and holding its light to the 
crack, there lay a sixpence under the hole. 

'' I'll get it," she said in a determined yoice, and 
began digging at ths rotten wood with the scissor- 
points. 

Two splinters broke away ; another. With a cry 
of delight the boy eagerly put in his fingers and 
snatched the prize. Then the woman and child looked 
at each other. What was to come next ? 

** How did you get in here ? " asked Sarah. But 
the boy hung his head in silence. ^^ Do tell me, dear. 
I won't tell anybody else," she repeated. And her 
yoice was so soft, all this being like one of her dreams, 
the speaker , hardly recognized it. She put her arm 
round the boy, as both still sat on the floor. 

"It is my play-room," imparted the small yisitor, 
presently. * * Nobody bu t me ever comes here. " And " 
— in a burst of gratitude and growing confidence — 
''it's my treasure cave. I'm a robber, and I come 
through a hidey-hole way." 

'* But who are you ? What is your name ? " went 
on Sarah, amazed. She drew him against her shoulder, 
as long years ago she used to draw a small brother, 
who died young. 

" I'm Jock — Jock Bamsay. I'm a Christmas child/' 
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said the guest, adding the last item proudly. Then, 
on being caressed and further coaxed, he deigned to 
explain — for really it was a fact that grown np people 
made a tiresome fuss about : '' My burfday is on Christ- 
mas, you know, and my father died and went to heaven 
that same day. But Mummy says I was sent instead 
to make her happy. And I've got six brothers, but 
I'm the best of 'em all, she says." 

The unknown happy woman had seven sons, and 
Sarah Crosby was a childless, dying creature. With 
envy dulling her voice, she inquired once more : 

" And where is your mother now ? " 

" I don't kuow," hesitated the little fellow. '' She's 
gone away ; Lionel and Neville has scarl't fever, don't 
you know ; and she's gone to them, and won't come 
back for a long time ; and I'm so lonesome, and I 
want my tea." 

His under-lip puckered ; with a struggle for man- 
hood he resisted the coming rush of grief, but it was 
too strong, and he burst out crying once more. 

" Poor little lamb I Come with me, and 111 give 
you tea, and bread and jam and cake," uttered Sarah 
impulsively. 

Jock's tears stopped. His eyes glistened; then, 
hugging Sarah round the neck, he gave her an eager 
kiss. 

** Yes, yes ! Come along quick, quick ! We'll have 
our teas." 

** But jast tell me first, dear, how did you get in 
here?" 

This precisely was what the boy would not do. He 
chnckled and laughed ; he danced in impatience and 
delight, thrusting his chubby warm hand inside the 
woman's thin palm, and dragging her away. So^ 
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yielding totally to him, and her own impulses of long 
dormant maternity, Sarah found herself a few minutes 
later entertaining a small Christmas gnest. How that 
child laughed ! What capers he played round the 
table ! How he stuffed himself I And Sarah, with 
the touch of his rosy lips still on her cheek, felt her 
heart warmed within her. They grew confidential, 
too. 

'^ Aren't you glad you can give a sixpence to a poor 
little boy, dear ? " observed Sarah, piously. 

" No," said Jock, " Fm not. I'm a poor little boy 
too, and I'd like to keep it for mineself. But my 
muvver said I was to, and that Qod wouldn't send me 
nice things if I gave nobody nothing." 

He sighed. So did his hearer ; but hers was the 
deeper sigh. 

The boy was a tyrant, too, bless him ! ' ' Eat up 
your piece ! " he would cry, pointing to Sarah's bread. 
Drink up your cup." And she obeyed him. 

His age was the only fact about himself on which 
the guest could be drawn to talk. He even proffered 
the information many times : — 

" I've been half-past five for a long time. But 
111 strike six to-morrow ; like the clock does, you 
know." 

At last, without warning, the guest slipped down 
from his chair, and bestowing a second kiss — this time 
sticky— on his hostess, remarked in a hurry : 

" I must go now." It appeared to be his imperative 
duty to play with his bricks and feed his Noah's ark 
**amunals" before going to bed. Only on Sarah's 
questioning as to where he lived and how he proposed 
to get home, Jock stood dumb. At last he whispered 
coaxingly : 
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'*Come back to my treasure-cave. Tin a robber, 
you know." 

Lighting a candle^ Sarah led him upstairs and again 
unlocked the attic door, marveling in her own mind : 
" How did he ever get in." 

The boy slipped his hand out of Sarah's grasp, say. 
ing earnestly : 

" Look out ! look out of the window I " 

Surprised, she did so, and then heard a giggle and 
slight noise behind. She turned her head. The child 
was gone I 



CHAPTER in. 

A GHBISTHAS CHILD. 

It seemed magic. But as Sarah peered amazed into 
the winter darkness, only faintly lit now by her 
candle, she noticed something slightly unusual, and 
heard a faint noise in one corner, like that made by 
a mouse. 

There was a wall cupboard there, in which hung 
an old summer gown or two, and the door of this stood 
a little way open. Sarah trembled ; then darted to- 
wards it, like a squirrel towards his hoard. The boy 
was not inside the cupboard. There hung her old 
gowns ; in one corner stood a worn pair of boots. On 
the shelf overhead safely lay a pair of old gloves rolled 
in a ball, and hidden under a battered bonnet. 

She breathed freely again. Yet— yet — 

As she stood wondering, a sudden thought came to 
the lonely woman, and she softly appealed. 
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" Jock^ Jock ! You might say good night ! '* 

Silence^ while yon conld coant ten ; then a smothered 
childish langh, from behind the cupboard wall half-way 
down. As Sarah Crosby bent to listen, a whisper blew 
in her ear : 

'* Good-night ; and merry Christmas ! '* 

A patter of receding feet followed, and from beyond 
the cupboard wall sounded faintly : ** Goo ni ** 

Miss Crosby felt with suddenly alarmed, even des- 
perate fingers over the back of the cupboard, which 
was papered like the rest of the attic walls. So doing, 
she pressed unconsciously, when it suddenly gave way, 
and she almost stumbled forward into a gulf of black- 
ness. 

The shock was so great to one in her weak state 
that poor Sarah stood and gasped. Then slowly taking 
up the candle, she investigated, and soon understood 
the situation. 

Beyond the cupboard was another attic belonging to 
the next house. The candle revealed that it was bare- 
ly furnished, but a child's bed stood near, and some 
toys lay on the floor. What she had always imagined 
to be a solid wall was only a door corresponding to her 
own one. Evidently the present two houses had once 
formed a single old mansion in better days, and when 
dividing this, some careless workman had merely 
papered over the door, without securing it. 

" How dare Mrs. Wilkins ? ** uttered Sarah fiercely 
to herself, setting her teeth in her lip. 

For the landlady lived next door, in there, and must 
or should have known. Trembling again, but this 
time with fear as well as anger, the lone woman caught 
at her treasures, and drew them into her own room 
Bwif tly. Kneeling down, she dragged forth some newa- 
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beginning of the end/' The pain passed for the time ; 
bat the thought stayed. 

Yes; she was much worse. Suppose she had died 
np there, and been found, like any miser, with her 
wretched money in her lap. She reddened with shame, 
for she was a miser. Who would have taken it ? 
Government, perhaps, for none were near enough of 
kin to claim anything of hers. Why, if little Jock 
had played with and hidden all the money under the 
boards, the end, as regarded herself, would have been 
the same. 

** Little dear I and he is giving his sixpence, his all, 
to some other child to-morrow,*' she reflected, '* whilst 
here is my talent in a napkin, hidden all these many 
years, useless." 

And Sarah Crosby sat and thought and thought. 

At last a great resolve came into the woman's mind. 

Dragging herself wearily to a writing table, she 
looked at her bank-book, made a few calculations, and 
was reassured. Then she put up the rolls of sover- 
eigns and the notes all in one parcel, which she sealed 
with care, writing a rather lengthy address. 

She was very tired, but nerved herself to rise, light 
a candle, and creep once more np-stairs. 

" Best do it now. Who knows ? — to-morrow, I 
might be ill," the poor soul murmured to herself. 

The cold of the attic chilled her anew, but Sarah 
was thinking now only of the child next door. Was 
he wrapped warm, the tender lamb, this bitter night ? 
Opening the cupboard, she very softly pushed the 
door at the back, shaking her candle, for she feared to 
waken little Jock. Then she crept in stealthily, hold- 
ing her parcel, and advanced to the bed, which gliih- 
mered white. 
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** I hope you have not given him anything too ex- 
pensive," said the widow gently. 

" It's only what I don't want/' replied Sarah. " He 
may use it later." 

" Will you come and see us to-morrow ? '* uttered 
Jock's mother. Then, on a sudden impulse of pity, 
*' Come and share our little Christmas dinner ; do — 
please.^* (Miss Crosby certainly looked starved, she 
reflected ; that, and lonely). 

" Thank you,'' said Sarah quietly. '* I should like 
it, but I'm not very sure that I shall be here. One 
sometimes goes away unexpectedly at Christmas time, 
you know," she added in hasty explanation. *' I'll 
come if I can, but please don't count on me. Oood- 

by." 

And indeed, next day Sarah Crosby was gone very 
far away unexpectedly, as she had said. 

When the widow went hastily on Christmas morning 
to bless her neighbor for that astonishing present to 
Jock, addressed, ^' To be used for him as his mother 
thinks best," the little maid, crying, opened the door. 

'* Would you like to see her, m'm ? Poor dear, she 
looks happier now than ever in her life I " 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AS TIME WEKT ON. 

Next to Jock's mother, the living being who cared 
most for him was his eldest brother. Alick looked 
upon himself as standing in loco parentis to the 
youngest bom from the morning of the fatherless baby's 
birth. 

Alick was about eighteen when the second eventful 
Christmas to the Ramsay family again plunged them 
in mourning. While naturally grieving less than his 
mother for the deaths of his two schoolboy brothers, 
he rejoiced loudly over Miss Crosby's bequest. 

'* There's no doubt about it, mother. The boy is 
born to good luck," he would cry exultingly (the 
widow winced slightly, unnoticed). " Now, you and 
I ought to consider his future profession. He should 
be a doctor. Why f Don't you know why ? Because 
he is a seventh son, of course ! Oh, I've read up a lot 
about them, and copied out bits. Listen to this ! " 

Whereupon Alick would favor his mother, not once 
only but fifty times, and all the household as well, with 
quotations regarding this subject from various writers 
on superstitions. 

" Hi ! — hillo ! Here you are : This is from Lupton's 
second Book of Notable Things, 1660. * It is manifest, 
by experience, that the seventh male child, by just 
order (never a girle or wenche being born betweene) 
doth heal only with touching (through a natural gift) 
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the King's evil ; which is a special gift of God, given 
to Kings and Qaeens.'' 

" What is King's evil ? If we only knew, we might 
hire oat Jock, and he woald keep us in pocket money. 
It's a beastly shame the young shaver is so much richer 
than we are ! " Jemmy would cunningly suggest. 
Several times he made that remark, his mother never 
being present, and as often he was wrathf uUy or con- 
temptuously cuffed, or kicked, by Alick, who called 
him a selfish, mean beast. 

*' Mother, you've sense ! Listen to this on York- 
shire superstitions I ^ The seventh son of a seventh son 
is born a physician, having an intuitive knowledge of 
the art of curing all disorders .... and sometimes 
by touching only.'" 

" Again, here is something about, ' William, Marques 
Berkeley, bom in 1426. I will not positively affirm that 
the number of six is fatal to wocmen ; and the numbers 
seaven and nine to men — ' (The fellow who writes 
this is only a man Smith, mother ; and I expect by 
fatal he means fateful) . . . I'll skip a bit of Latin . . 
0, but he does seem to think, like Seneca and other 
wise old coves he mentions, that these numbers have 
power in * families, ages, bodies, sickness, health, 
wealth, losses — ' " 

** Yes, and here again ; ' as divines teach, that in 
the numbers of seaven there is a mystical perfection 
which onr understanding cannot attain unto ' " 

" 0, shut up ! " Jemmy would interrupt, " You've 
cribbed that out of Bohn's Antiquities. Besides, don't 
yon remember when we stayed at Furzehill with Uncle 
Edgar, he asked Jockey about his future profession 
and the Baby said solemnly : ' 111 be a gentleman like 
you and do nothing but write letters.' Ho, ho I" 
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Jock grew red at the old joke which Jem kept 
always bottled ready for teasing. '* That's not fair. 
I was a very little boy then/' he briefly murmured. 

'* No ; it's not fair," echoed Aliok, promptly ' going 
for Jem. 

" Boys 1 boys 1 " remonstrated their mother, placidly. 
'^ Bemember Uncle Edgar always says of you two, that 
if there is a Kick and Guff career in life you are meant 
for it." 

This Uncle Edgar was a well-to-do squire, her 
sister's husband. 

Little Jock, the grave, displeased object of atten- 
tion during these discussions, which generally ended 
in bear-fighting between his brethren, hated all this 
talk about himself. In his small breast he ungratefully 
wished Alick would leave him alone. These grown- 
ups all forgot he had a will of his own. And being a 
reticent child he hugged himself with a quiet chuckle, 
happy in the possession of a secret which none of the 
rest guessed. 

This was — that Jock had made up his mind on his 
future profession. 

A mason, working once about the house, determined 
his choice. The man came from Cornwall, and used 
to chat with Jock in a friendly way ; who thereupon 
one day told with pride how that he was a doubly 
seventh son. The mason showed unusually gratifying 
interest at this news — some people did not even un- 
derstand its immense importance — and remarked that 
then Jock had doubtless the gift of finding water, or a 
lode of gold, lead, or other minerals, by the divining 
rod. He then searched for a hazel stick, forked some- 
what like the letter Y, and cutting it carefully, 
watched open-mouthed by Jock, they two sallied forth 
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together privately several times in the search of hidden 
springs. 

The Cornishman himself had also the gift, he 
afSrmed; although no seventh son. But in him it 
was intermittent, depending on his being in good 
fettle, and having had his dinner. He taught his 
eager pupil how to hold the wand lightly in both hands 
with the point upwards. Whenever this turned and 
bent down towards the ground, there, for a surety, 
would lie hidden either water, coal, limestone, or 
mineral of some kind. 

True enough, the twig did often twirl of its own 
accord and turn downward, to little Jock's amazed 
awe. Orown more familiar with the wonder, soon 
joy and pride in his magic powers filled him chock- 
fnll to swelling. Still, as his friend advised, the young 
wizard buttoned this matter tightly under his jacket. 
Only, being human, he was forced to relieve the press- 
ure at times by dark hints to his mother; stolidly 
repeating several times, without further explanation, 

*' I am going to dig for gold.*' 

''Very well, dear ; so you shall .... Don't laugh, 
you bigger boys, he means that he is going to be a 
mining engineer, and a very good profession, too ! If 
his instinct speaks, I'm not going to thwart him." 
So Mrs. Ramsay used always to reply quietly. She 
was only thankful that her youngest son did seem to 
know his own mind, remembering well her years of 
trouble as to what to make of Jemmy. 

As time went on, the family group lessened still 
more. Alick, his mother's right hand and stay, went 
to India, and there died a soldier's death at three and 
twenty, in a Border revolt. Jemmy, a roving, unstable 
spirit, grew tired of his life in the Merchant Service^ 
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and grumbled at its monotony when he periodically 
reappeared home. His mother never quite knew 
whether she felt more glad to welcome or to see him 
depart. She was a small woman with the manners of 
a monse, but the steadfastness of a true philosopher. 
Also she had a trick of twinkling with pitying smiles 
over the trying ways of the many menfolk she had 
had to deal with in her life. 

^* I would just like to have a talk with the Prodigal's 
father over my Jemmy," she shrewdly remarked to 
herself. '^ Killing the fatted calf once, is a real 
pleasure ! But I wonder how he would feel if he had 
to kill one every year. Jem is a periodical prodigal ! " 

The widow also feared the elder's bad example of 
debts and wild pranks, which he cheerily excused as 
*' sailors' fun ashore," might mislead her youngest- 
bom. She need not have troubled herself. Jock had 
no false sentiment ; and he honestly hated his brother's 
visits. A day-boy at school, he came home then only 
to be fagged, bullied, and have his small pocket-money 
commandeered by Jemmy as ** loans." Jock was too 
young to be invited to join in Jemmy's " sprees," but 
the blame of a few was shouldered on the junior, who 
bore this with gloomy pride, his sense of honor oblig- 
ing him to silence. 

But when the brave little mother was reduced to 
scrimping, denying herself necessaries, and — rare with 
her — even to tears, Jock suddenly opened his mouth 
(which he kept unusually tight shut during these 
times of trial) and he blurted out some forcible, un- 
flattering, schoolboy remarks. 

The impudence of the thing so staggered Jem that, 
as he afterwards feelingly remarked to the culprit, 
you might have knocked him down with a feather. 
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Bat^ natarally, his first duty was to knock down 
Jock. Having given the yoangster a drubbing worth 
remembering, Jem then favored him with as sound a 
lecture. 

" What ! D'ye think I've been twice to New 
Zealand, and back, to stand cheek from a little milk- 
sop, a mother's darling, like you ? Now, look here — 
whatever concerns my mother and me is our business 
— we'll settle it between ourselves. What can a young 
beggar of your age know of the — the — wants and 
temptations of a man ? . . . I hope (loftily) I'm as 
fond of my mother as you are. But leave me and 
my duty alone, and just see to your own. That is, to 
remember that I'm the elder, and you're the younger, 
as long as we both live. And by George 1 I'm the 
head of the family, and you've got to respect me." 

" If Alick hadn't died, you would not be the head. 
And he never would have allowed you to treat us as 
you do 1 " gasped Jock, impenitently. 

Whereupon, like a right-minded British brother. 
Jemmy thrashed the rebel again. Mrs. Bamsay sup- 
posed her Benjamin had been punished at school ; 
but as Jock was obstinately silent, she forbore to push 
inquiries. The upbringing of five sons, not counting 
the twins, had taught her much. 

After this incident. Jemmy disappears from our 
story for a long while, if not for good. But one of 
the brothers never quite forgot this quarrel, as may 
be learned later. 
3 
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^CHAPTER V. 
jock's twice seventh year. 

Thanks to Miss Crosby's legacy, Jock's mother was 
able to put him to school at Winchester as a day-boy. 
She took a small hoase in the town during those years, 
so as not to be parted from her beloved youngest-bom. 
The Ramsays did not appear to be a long-lived family. 
Although Jock's father was the seventh son of a large 
household, none of his uncles were now living, nor 
had left sons. Mrs. Bamsay, therefore, had no men 
relations on her husband's side to turn to for counsel, 
or aid ; and few women ones either. 

" I'm all you've got, my poor boy," she would say, 
with a kind of humorous pity. " And you're all I've 
got — except — " (a long sigh) — ** poor Jem ! " 

And Jem counted for less than ever, now. When 
last his ship returned to Liverpool the captain brought 
word to Mrs. Ramsay — and he came to Winchester to 
break the news to the widow — that Jem had deserted. 
When the steamer lay in the River Plate, Jem Ramsay 
went ashore on leave; and never returned. News 
came that he had been heard of inland, roughing it 
among gauchos. *^ Not a bad fellow in many ways. 
But fickle ; and he hated the discipline and constraint 
of the life on board. Well ! Cheer up 1 Maybe he is 
more suited for rounding cattle and the like. Very 
likely he will return some day a rich man, yet." Thus 
the honest sailor tried to console the afflicted lady. 
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So it was that Jock and his mother were all in all to 
each other, and that he cried in answer to her lament. 

'* I want no more than yon, mother. And when I 
grow up and get rich, you'll want for nothing, please 
goodness ! *' 

For, boylike, Jock had secret dreams of a wonderful 
future in which his mother was always the principal 
figure in the foreground. Of course he never told her 
these. But i)erhaps she guessed at times. 

When the second fateful year in Jock's life — that 
is to say the fourteenth one — approached, his mother's 
remembrance of Auld Maggie's prophecy stirred anew. 
Of course nothing might happen ! Still, one never 
knew — 

Jock remembered the prophecy, too. 

'* It's all rubbish, mother. It was pure chance 
about that kind Miss Crosby, of course. Anyhow, 
there is nothing strange about being invited to Home- 
wood Hall by Mrs. Stirling, your old friend, for the 
Christmas holidays, is there ? She has asked you 
twice before, only you would not leave me." 

'* I don't know — it may not be exactly strange. 
Still, it is the first time you've been invited too. 
And there is a curious family history . . . Your dear 
father used to tell it to me . . . He wondered if ever 
anything would come to Alick from it. Anyway the 
Stirlings, though far away, are the only cousins yon 
have left on your father's side," answered Mrs. Bam- 
say, in a dreamy tone. She and the boy were sitting 
over the fire one night. 

" Then tell it to me. I'm old enough to know," 
insisted Jock, with lively curiosity. He was so 
nearly thirteen,, that he began to reckon himself as 
entering his fourteenth year. 
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have some tea to warm you. Francis (apologetically). 
Don't you think ? — I mean, I thought some tea might 
warm them/' 

In those days afternoon tea was still an innovation ; 
and the master of Homewood disliked new-fangled 
ways. 

"All right, stuff away — spoil your dinner. Don't 
blame me I Just like you women. But why on earth 
don't you introduce them to the most important mem- 
ber of our family — next to myself, of course — to our 
son, Bobert, otherwise Bob ?" 

*' Your son, Mr. Stirling ? I did not know — " Mrs. 
Bamsay felt strangely fluttered, and forced a small wan 
smile. (Inwardly she prayed her hosts noticed noth- 
ing. They could not guess what a blow to her 
hopes— ? What nonsense ! She had not really built 
any castle in the air ; a mere flitting dream.) '' I — I 
fancied you had only one little girl." 

" 0, girls are no good ! I wasn't thinking of Elsie. 
This is the best son and heir of the two. Look at 
Bobert, isn't he a beauty ? " 

With a boisterous laugh the master of the house 
pointed to a shaggy terrier outstretched on the rug. 
This beauty looked like an animated doormat, Jock 
inwardly thought ; and never having seen a dog 
before quite so long in the body and short in the legs, 
the visitor presently began imagining how much more 
comfortable Bobert would feel if he could have two 
extra supports in his middle where it drooped. 

Although coaxingly entreated to allow the frozen 
lady to warm herself, by his mistress ; and jokingly 
upbraided for incivility by his master, Bobert only 
buried his nose in the bearskin, sulkily resolved rather 
to be roasted alive than yield an inch. Suddenly there 
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that parent's florid face — her eyes were as blue as the 
sky — and answered in a bewitching tone, prettily 
coaxing. 

" But, father, if Bob is your son he must be my 
little brother. So I try to teach him nice manners, for 
you do so spoil him. (I wish you would spoil me too.) 
And he ought to behave nicely to his cousins, for 
mother says they have never been to Homewood 
before.'* 

" Humph 1 so your mother told you that Mrs. 
Ramsay and this boy are your cousins, did she ? " (A 
feeble murmur from Mrs. Ramsay in deprecation ; 
almost inaudible, and entirely disregarded.) " Well, 
but that has nothing whatever to do with their being 
asked here now ? " Straddling in front of the fireglow, 
and tucking up his coat-tails, quite screening his guest 
and wife from the warmth, Mr. Stirling raised his 
chin, which, when other opponents failed, he used to 
engage in a stand-up fight with his shirt-collar, and 
commenced. 

'* I'm a plain-spoken man, Mrs. Ramsay ; no beating 
about the bush with me I So, if I think there are 
likely to be any misunderstandings, I just nip 'em in 
the bud. D'ye see ? So, as I said, your invitation 
here was not because of any distant kinship. Quite 
the contrary. In fact, for some generations, the two 
branches have not been on speaking terms. No 1 But 
as my wife and you were school-friends, she says ; and 
that you both keep corresponding in a sentimental 
way, why, hang it ! says I : let the old lady please 
herself and ask her friends for this Christmas any- 
way." 

His pompous voice savored of brutality to the lis- 
tening woman and boy. (Only each hoped the oth^t 
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Also she ventured on no fresh remonstrant 
Robert smuggled back, stretching out all foai 
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When Christmas Day was come and gone with 
pecial incident, Mrs. Ramsay breathed freel} 

Nothing is likely to happen now until mids 

* next Christmas I " she said to herself, f ondl] 

)ck. Little she foreknew — ! 
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It was so sadden. Only they knew that some boys, 
Nigel Hay of Howlands, and yonng Lord Oowan, and 
Jock Bamsay^ were cutting figures together at one end 
of the pondy scorning girls^ company. There came 
the sound of a crack ; it was followed by a woman's 
scream. 

** Jock I Jock ! It's my son ; my boy — 0, save 
him I . . . Let me go — I say ; let me go ! '' 

So crying out Mrs. Ramsay rushed distractedly 
from the warm tent full of fur-wrapped matrons, on 
to the ice, where she was caught and fast held by 
friendly arms. She neither heeded, nor hardly heard, 
the kindly yoices in her ears. She only saw — saw a 
long, black crack in the steel-gray ice, bubbling water, 
and a boy's head bobbing up, once, twice : down again 
— then she fainted. 

On coming to, the poor mother heard without at first 
understanding the eager words, ^^ Jock is safe ! . . . . 
He is all right .... Lord Lovall jumped in : he saved 
the boy ! " 

This friendly neighbor of the Stirlings was a 
middle-aged man, a well-known traveler since his 
widowhood, and childless. 

Mrs. Bamsay was but slightly acquainted with Lord 
Lovall before this accident. But afterwards her 
constant and unspeakable gratitude brought about a 
lifelong friendship between them. Also Lord Lovall 
thenceforth felt a warm interest in young Jock ; this 
all the more that the sexagenarian suffered somewhat 
in health for a time after his plunge into the icy pond. 
We generally do take a stronger liking to the human 
being for whom we have done a kind deed than towards 
others. 

** Humph I The laddie reminds Lovall what a fine 
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fellow he was for wetting his legs in a pond five feet 
deep ! " sneered MacGab, another neighbor. But 
Lady Sneeshin, widow of a military knight, was even 
with him ; had that MacOab not called her an old 
campaigner ? ^^ Ye forget, the pond is nearer six feet, 
and the boy not just grown that height. What's more, 
he was sucked under the ice I " 

Needless to say, Jock's mother after this became 
firmly convinced of the truth of Auld Maggie's dark 
saying. The fond woman even confided it under seal 
of secrecy to her friends, Mrs. Stirling and Lord 
Lovall. The one was immensely impressed — and forgot 
it in three months. The other applauded Mrs. Bam- 
Bay*s resolve not to let Mr. Stirling know of the odd 
story. The bluff laird would be certain to turn the 
tale into ridicule before company and cover Jock with 
confusion. 

No further alarming incident marred the pleasure of 
the month's visit for mother and son. It was with 
genuine regret on the part of the two women, and true 
sorrow in Jock's and Elsie's hearts, that these four 
friends prepared to say good-by : not supposing they 
might meet again for a long time. 

But they reckoned without Mr. Stirling. And he 
found a grim pleasantry in surprising people— especially 
womankind. 

** Good-by, young Stick-in-the-mud ! Like to 
come back for your summer holidays, eh ? ^' he asked 
with crusty good-humor. 

" What the dickens are you looking at your mother 
for ? Got a tongue of your own ? and you know what 
you'd like." (Jock's eyes were sparkling with aston- 
ished pleasure) .... ** What about your mother, do 
jrou say ? That's as she likes— lots of room. But I'm 
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asking j/ou, for you strike me as a bit mollycoddled, 
young man. No offense, Mrs. Ramsay I You women 
are all the same ; no good at bringing up a boy. You 
like him to be polite, and open the door for you, and 
fetch and carry, like a poodle. You bring him to me 
next summer ; Fll make a msn of him I '' 

And, though Jock's trim, quiet-tongued, little mother 
inwardly wished her darling might not grow up a man 
qaite on her worthy host's lines, yet she gladly accepted 
the invitation. 

So the Ramsays returned — ay I long before the sum- 
mer holidays. For Jock, in chilly May weather, got 
diphtheria, and so nearly died that his mother wondered, 
trembling, how she would ever nurse him through so 
dreadf al a year of ill-fate. She feared for him next, 
too, at Midsummer. A fortnight before that day 
which Auld Maggie had forewarned as one of portent, 
the travelers reached Homewood safely. 

** Isn't it like home ? " said Jock, oddly. For the 
stately Hall was very unlike the small and various 
homes in which his childhood had been spent. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HALL l' THE WOOD. 

Elsie and Jock were sitting one Jane evening on a 
sloping bank. Across the brawling river, some little 
way lower down, they could see the turrets of the 
** Hall i' the Wood/' as the country folk called Home- 
wood Hall. It stood surrounded by giant oaks, that 
covered the heights behind and spread lower along the 
steep banks of the Whitewater. One great bow-win- 
dowed room of the old mansion looked sheer down 
into the wooded chasm through which the river boiled 
among boulders. The hoarse song of the water sounded 
day and night among its oaks. These two loved it, 
and idly listened. 

*' Do you know that this is St. John's Eve ? And 
to-morrow is my birthday. You must give me a pres- 
ent," said the girl to the boy with decision. 

*' You have told me so three times,'' jeered the boy, 
lying back with his arms under his head. '^ But I 
don't mind being generous. Ill give you the very 
greatest thing I've got — " 

"01" gasped she. 

*'Bar three," continued he with tormenting slow- 
ness. ** My watch, my new knife, and my cricket bat." 

** As if I would take any one of them from you 1 " 
uttered Elsie with injured feelings. 

Her companion looked at her from under the brim 
of his straw hat tilted on his nose. Her hair lay thick 
in a golden fleece on her shoulders, little curls around 
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her brow caught the sunlight here and there like a 
changing halo as she impatiently raised her rosy face 
to stare with angered blue eyes at the opposite rocks. 
In his heart Jock thought her at that moment the 
prettiest creature alive. But he only said in a surly 
tone : 

" You're getting freckled.'* 

No answer. Two minutes passed. 

'* Elsie/' said the boy suddenly, giving a roll over, 
that brought him gazing up in his companion's face 
with his elbows on the ground and his chin in his 
hands. ** Don't get in a temper — not with me. 
You've been so awfully nice ever since mother and I 
came. Look here, dear, I know well enough that 
instead of wishing for anything of mine, you would 
rather give me something you valued very much." 

" I would 1 " returned Elsie, grumpily, yet softened 
by his tone. There was a suspicion of moisture about 
the corner of one eye, so she winked it hard. 

" All right 1 Well, that's exactly how I really feel, 
only more so, being a man," explained Jock with the 
weight of his fourteen years. " See how well you and 
I understand each other. If my mother and I were 
rich, like your father, I'd give you — " puffing both his 
cheeks and nodding oracularly. " Never mind. As 
it is, you'll see to-morrow." He relapsed into a beatific 
silence, reflecting with a pardonable pride on a silver 
pencil which had cost his last half crown. Yesterday, 
Jock and the youngest groom, an ally of his, had rid- 
den to the nearest town for this purchase, the groom 
giving advice with authority, for he already walked 
with a young woman. Elsie hugged her knees in a 
likewise silent rapture, but hers was one of expectation. 

'' St. John's Eve ! That's the night when all the 
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spirits are allowed abroad till cock-crow. Let us sit 
up, Elsie, you aud I," suddenly exclaimed Jock with 
enthusiasm. Then, in slight contempt, ''Well — are 
you afraid ?*' 

'^ Afraid!^* repeated Elsie with withering scorn. 
'' I don^t mind sitting up. But do you think we'll 
see any ? " 

"You won't most likely, for youll drop asleep 
unless I pinch you. I shall — ^that is — if any are 
knocking about this way, for I'm the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Don't you know what that means, and 
you with Border blood ? We — persons like myself — 
have second sight, and see all kinds of ghosts." This 
very grandiloquently. 

" But did you ever?** questioned Elsie, unmoved. 

"Never you mind," returned Jock in a solemn tone 
that sent a delicious shiver down his listener's back. 
" I might tell you something— only you are so matter- 
of-fact." Here followed an assault of feminine forces, 
coaxing and pleading, before which the fort of mascu- 
line superiority surrendered, though exacting terms of 
honorable secrecy. 

" To begin with," said Jock gravely, " I was bom 
on a Christmas Day. The night before, on Christmas 
Eve, our house took fire, when my father, in saving 
my mother and brothers, was injured and died. A 
very old Scotch woman, who had second sight, declared 
that every seventh year would be fatal to me. And 
true enough, when I was rising seven — but that is a 
child's story. The important thing is, this is my four- 
teenth year ! " 

" 0-o-oh ! Well, nothing has happened yet. You 
came here last Christmas with your mother for the first 
time." 
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'' Exactly. And none of my branch had been asked 
to Homewood for over a century and a half. Bat as 
our two mothers were school friends, and my soldier 
brother was just killed in action, and the sailor was 
lost — well, I suppose your father thought it time to 
make up the feud.'' 

" Tell me about your little brothers. . What happened 
to them ? ^' interrupted Elsie, who had a passion for 
details. 

" Isn't that like a woman, straying from the main 
point ? *' returned Jock with a mixture of regret and 
impatience. ^^ Well, the twins died as kids, of croup 
or something chokey. Lionel and Neville got scarlet 
fever. All that (severely) has nothing to do with 
this year.'* 

** Of course not,'* said Elsie agreeably. " Well, you 
came here. But what was our family feud ? Do tell 
me.*' 

*' Later on,*' said her cousin loftily. " The point is 
that the minute I entered Homewood I seemed to 
know the house and every room in it. It was the 
queerest feeling ! You remember after New Year I 
fell through the ice and was ill afterwards. Mother 
thought me delirious, for I kept telling her there was 
some one who came and wished me to search in the 
house for something hidden. When I got better we 
left ; but now — on this visit — Pve had the same dream 
those last two nights, and,** — speaking low and im- 
pressively — **it*s about the picture of old Sir John 
in the library.** 

^' No I the big one beside the fireplace that is so like 
you,** uttered Elsie, breathless with hope of excitement. 
** My mother and yours were telling each other yester- 
d»j how wonderful the likeness was^ and nodding their 
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heads. Then father heard and told them not to talk 
bosh. He quite lost his temper over it. Why, I 
wonder ? *' 

'' Without wishing to speak radely of your paternal 
relative/' answered Jock mildly, ** it's not a very un- 
usual occurrence, is it ? " 

Elsie undutifully grinned. 

"I'm not afraid of him anyway,'* she remarked, 
tossing back her hair: "and though you are so 
tremendously polite, you're not — and he likes you for 
it. But to see our two poor mothers quaking when 
he scolds — I beg your pardon ! Please, please, tell me 
your dream ! " 

For the seventh son of a seventh son was looking 
grim. 

" The first night all I know is, that I woke up and 
found myself standing on the floor and the dream 
went from me," said Jock gravely. " And last night 
I walked in my sleep right down into the hall, and 
I should have done it, only mother heard me moving 
next door, so she followed and brought me back. But 
the strange part is, that I can't remember what I was 
told to do, though I knew it at the time. Now, be 
calm " — as Elsie burst into a torrent of questions — 
" It may come back to me to-night. Here is my plan. 
I pretend to go to bed as usual — that is, I put my night 
shirt on over my clothes — and you can do the same. 
Mother is in a funk that I may walk again, so she 
means to lock me in. But there is a stone parapet 
from my room to the gallery window, so I'll slip out 
along there, and when you hear twelve o'clock strike, 
get up. Youll find me beside the grandfather's clock 
at the top of the stairs, and we'll go into the library 
and see what happens. Will you come ? " 
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'' Won't I ! " ejaculated Elsie. 

They discussed the scheme in all its bearings for 
some minutes. Then came a pause. Suddenly Elsie 
gave a bound. 

" What stung you ?— a wasp ? *' inquired Jock. 

** No, no, nothing. Listen, I've got an idea. Can 
this have anything to say to the Secret room f . . . 
What I you never heard we had one in Homewood ? 
Well, we have, but the secret of it is lost. There is 
no doubt, so every one says, there was one ; for the 
story is that Sir John was hidden there when he was a 
young man by his wife, in the time of Charles I. 
Cromweirs soldiers were looking for him, but she kept 
him safe for days, till they both escaped to France. 
Nobody guessed he was in the house, she pretended so 
well that he had fled. She was Dame Elizabeth, you 
know, whose portrait stands full-length, like his, on 
the other side of the library fireplace." 

*' I know ; and if you were older you would be just 
as like her as anything. You are— you've the same 
blue eyes and fair hair and the same name, Elsie or 
Elizabeth. I've noticed it lots of times. I say, Elsie, 
isn't it rather odd that you and I should be called after 
these two, and be so like them ? Theirs was a curious 
story." 

Elsie nodded, knowing the tale by heart. She said 
nothing, for by the boy's voice he had begun weaving 
some dream whereof she hoped to be told something 
of the glamour and mystery. Jock was like that, always 
imagining fantasies that never entered her sober head ; 
though he was not so much older than herself. 

Meanwhile, the account of Sir John Ramsay and his 
wife Elizabeth Stirling, may as well be given for those 
who do not know the Border tradition of their lon^ 
4 
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and lovely lives that were not parted. It was related 
their attachment had begun as children, being neigh- 
bors. They married when still almost boy and girl, 
for the bride was scarce fiiteen, and the bridegroom 
seventeen. That was at the beginning of the Civil 
War, during which, as Elsie related, the young wife 
saved her husband from his enemies by playing her 
part with a spirit and cleverness that defied the Bound- 
head's keen watchfulness. Then one dark night she 
let him down by cords from the great bow window of 
the library into the bed of the Whitewater, where he 
found footing among the boulders at sore risk. Later 
on, she joined him in France, crossing the channel in 
a fishing-smack, being disguised in man's attire. 
Under the reign of Charles II. both often showed 
themselves at court, diverting themselves bravely with 
the best, while they were still in their prime. But 
when King James came to the throne Sir John went 
north and stayed at home, living as a quiet country 
gentleman. His sympathies were still with the Stuarts 
later, when the battle of the Boyne was lost, and 
William and Mary were proclaimed the reigning 
sovereigns. Yet Dame Elizabeth, said the family 
chronicles, having strong common sense, held there 
had been too much fighting and too little liberty in 
England for men and women to lead quiet and useful 
lives. So as Sir John ever thought highly of her 
opinion, each kept the other at a steady balance, so to 
speak. Then, old age coming on them, while their 
hearts were still young, they went smiling, hand in 
hand, down into the shadowed valley. Their only regret 
was being childless ; their only wish not to be long 
parted in death. And this was granted in so strange 
a w&j that^ though true, it seems past belief. For 
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one winter's night as both sat side by side in high chairs 
beside the fire^ old Sir John said to a faithful chaplain 
who was greatly attached to them. 

'* Would it not be a blessed end if we two old folk 
were to go to sleep now and not wake ? There is but 
one thing I have left to do^ and that does not press, 
for my wife here has given way to a wish of mine which 
you know of; nevertheless, she is uncertain in her 
mind." 

On which the old lady said, smiling, that was so, or 
she would hasten matters, for at their age, nothing 
should be left undone on which the heart was set. 
Whereupon they both fell into a dose, and when an 
hour or so later the chaplain came to wake them, the 
old couple still seemed asleep. Nor was it perceived 
till some time after their sleep was that last one, 
which so lately Sir John had wished indeed might 
thus peacefully overtake them. 

Knowing this tale, the boy and girl did not need to 
discuss it, though a strange fancy concerning these 
ancestors had begun to dawn faintly in Jock's mind, 
which he would not tell Elsie yet. Instead, he asked, 
musing : 

** When was the secret of this room lost ? Can you 
tellme?'* 

"Why, just after the old people died; Sir John 
and Dame Elizabeth. Till then, there were always 
three people who knew about it ; the owner and his 
wife, and the heir. They died together, and there 
was no near heir but my great-great-great (perhaps 
another great), grandfather, Francis Stirling, who was 
at the Court of Queen Anne.'* 

"Excuse me. There was likewise my very great 
grandfather, John Bamsay, at the Court at Versailles," 
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declared Jock firmly. ** That's where the family 
feud comes in. He was the direct heir." 

Elsie opened her eyes wide. " I never heard. Tell 
me all aboat it, and don't look so grand.'' 

** I say he was the direct heir to Homewood, being a 
great-nephew of the old Sir John and named after 
him," repeated Jock distinctly. ** He devoted himself 
to the Stuarts, and got into trouble for it, naturally. 
Your forefather was a nephew of Dame Elizabeth, and 
a cousin to Sir John. But he was a Whig, and all for 
the Hanoverian succession. Don't you know what 
that dying wish was of old Sir John ? The chaplain 
knew, and told it afterwards. It was that John Ram- 
say should come over secretly to Homewood, for the 
old couple had made a will in his favor. Dame Eliz- 
abeth was inclined to wait till matters were settled in 
London to make this visit safe. However, after the 
old people died, no will was found. Your forefather, 
old Stirling, came post-haste from London and took 
possession of Homewood ; that was nine-tenths of the 
law, you know. Of course he got the best of my an- 
cestor, the exile ; and though we tried under the 
Georges, our claim was no good." 

** Goodness me ! " breathed Elsie. She looked her 
far-away cousin full in the face. '*Then you ought 
to have Homewood instead of me some day ; instead 
of my father now." She gazed round at the oak 
woods, the river rushing hoarse and foaming among 
the rocks below, at the noble old mansion. Despite 
herself, though generous and brave, some big tears 
rose in her blue eyes. 

'* Oh, Jock 1 I never knew. And I am so fond of 
it. I don't feel as if — I — I could bear to give it up. 
You see they've always told me it was to be mine." 
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The boy looked at her, and his heart melted within 
him, for he felt lonely in the world, like the girl, and 
already cared for her more than for an only sister. 

Then he hugged her with the embrace of a young 
bear. 

**You shan't give it up. Look here, if ever my 
brother Jemmy did come back — and he may be dead — 
he could never take Homewood without that old will. 
And Jemmy is such a spendthrift that you may be 
certain old Sir John and Dame Elizabeth would not 
willingly have left it to him. As to myself, I love the 
old place too. But listen here, Elsie— look at me I '^ 
and holding her at arm's length, Jock spoke with a 
kindling face. " If Homewood could be mine now, I 
would not take it from you, dear ! More than that, 
Fd like to give it you ! " 

** Oh, Jock ! " Elsie was overwhelmed at such a 
proof of devotion as this. That her companion meant 
what he offered, aye 1 with heart and soul, there could 
be no doubt. 

At that moment a faint humming sound came from 
a distance, mingling with the river's noise and birds' 
twitter. Both sprang to their feet. 

*'Run for your life 1" uttered Jock, seizing Elsie's 
hand. " The dressing-gong 1 " 

Twenty-five minutes later all the family party were 
gathered in the library, waiting for dinner. 

Jock's mother sat calm, with the confidence of a 
guest who is not late. Elsie's mother sat patient but 
nervous, fearful lest "something might go wrong" 
with some of the courses. Elsie's blue eyes were 
riveted on the full-length portrait of old Sir John, 
that was fixed in the wall, just above the fioor, beside 
the great stone fireplace. The old cavalier was rep- 
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resented in the short cloak and slashed velvet doublet 
of the Stuart days. His feathered hat lay in a chair, 
but his hand rested on the back, with the index finger 
slightly raised, as if pointing, while his dark eyes and 
eager face seemed ready to speak. 

Jock had unconsciously seated himself close by the 
picture. Yes, the likeness was startling. The same 
slight build, yet tall ; a finely-shaped, small head ; an 
eye keen as a hawk ; a mouth like that of a woman, 
above a full chin and firm jaw. The complexion, the 
pose of both figures was strikingly similar. 

The master of Homewood was meanwhile pacing 
between the great window and the fireplace. He was 
a short, square man, with orange hair fast turning 
gray, grizzled, mutton-chop whiskers, and a face once 
round and rosy, but now growing heavy and reddish, 
from much eating and little thinking. 

The evening scene was exquisite, framed by the 
bow-window. It showed the glen below, and the twi- 
light pastures beyond dotted with cattle. But Mr. 
Stirling's eyes were alternately consulting a watch in 
his hand and the library clock. 

Outside the butler was as anxiously watching the 
hall clock, with one hand on the door handle, and the 
footmen drawn up in a row. 

The squire's eyes fell on Jock, and his impatient 
walking stopped short. 

" What are you sitting there for, young shaver ? *' 

Jock sprang to his feet at the gruflf query. Unwit- 
tingly he laid his hand on the carved chair-back. 

"Why not here, sir?" 

The dress was different ; the age that of a boy in- 
stead of a young man ; otherwise the upraised head, 
the bearing and unconscious gesture, the proud, eager 
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looky were the living embodiment of the picture behind 
him of old Sir John. 

'* Play-acting ! " growled the squire. " You think 
yourself like that chap on the wall, my boy. ^' Well, 
much good may he do you ! " 

A retort rose to Jock's lips in spite of a warning 
gesture made by his mother. But any answer was in- 
terrupted by the door being thrown open^ just as all 
the clocks struck together. Dinner — that most solemn 
ceremony of daily life at Homewood— was announced. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE BVB OF ST. JOHN. 

Slowly, so slowly, the big stable-clock struck mid- 
night. Elsie counted the strokes sleepily, wondered 
if it were not eleven by mistake, and that she might 
lie snug a little longer. 

But Jock was waiting! At that thought she sprang 
out on the floor, rousing wide awake. Finding her 
slippers, and wearing her night-gown over some of her 
day clothes, as Jock had advised, she timidly stole step 
by step down one corridor, and turned into the great 
gallery. How dark it was ! Only a faint streak of 
moonlight slanted through each window. As she 
stealthily passed the heavy curtains, Elsie felt a horrid 
shiver run down her back lest some one hidden there 
might catch hold of her. 

All at once, she saw a white figure that slowly raised 
its arm, pointing straight at herself. Elsie made a (\u!^^t 
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sound through her parted lips. She could neither 
scream, nor stir from the spot. 

'^ If you are a spirit — speak 1 " said the ghost in a 
low and solemn voice. 

*^ Oh, Jock 1 How could you frighten me so ? " cried 
Elsie, between laughing and crying. "It*s not fair.*' 

'^ You," returned Jock, equally relieved. *^I'm 
awfully sorry, but I quite forgot you would have on 
that white thing, and really thought yon were one. 
You must always speak to them first, you know.'' 

In the dark Elsie's lips closed tight with the mental 
vow that nothing should tempt her to do so. Hand in 
hand they two crept down the great staircase, past the 
hall and into the library. At the corners, Elsie gripped 
Jock's hand so tight that he remonstrated : 

** What is the matter ? "What do you think might 
jump out at you ? " 

^^ I donHJcnow! that's just it," retorted Elsie ag- 
grieved. ** If people know, they're never so fright- 
ened." 

Each privately thought the other rather unreasonable. 

The moonlight shone almost full into the library, that 
was so lofty the tiers of calf and vellum-bound volumes 
only reached half-way up the walls. Above the books 
came wainscoting carved here and there with shields 
and deep-cut devices. The light softly fell on the fire- 
place, and its guardian full-length portraits, which, 
being placed so low to the skirting-board, gave the 
impression that the figures of the Cavalier and his dame 
were in the very room. 

" I'here are none yet 1 " breathed Jock impressively, 
as he led Elsie forward to a central ottoman. " Never 
mind, they're sure to come. I'll watch and tell you at 
the right time." 
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Leaning against her companion's shoulder, Elsie lost 
her momentary timidity ; indeed, she was remarkably 
brave by nature, and tried to be more so to please her 
father, who frequently remarked: **A daughter of 
mine ought never to be afraid." Though, consider- 
ing that his wife lived in daily fear of his frequent ill- 
tempers, and was the most timid little soul alive, a 
"daughter of hers," might reasonably be excused. for 
showing nervousness. 

As time went on, Elsie's eyes wandered round till 
they began to grow accustomed to the soft midsummer 
gloom, and distinguished the familiar furniture even 
in the darkest corners. A quarter of an hour 
passed. Jock was steadfastly staring at the portrait of 
Sir John, lost in contemplation. Elsie's glance wan- 
dered to the window, and in a half-dozing way she tried 
to distinguish far-away objects in the park across 
the river. At last ! — what was that ? In the meadow 
by a hawthorn clump that showed black, there was 
something white moving. Was it one? Or was it 
her own pony Snowball. After watching this some 
minutes in indecision, Elsie nudged Jock's arm, whis- 
pered that he should look. 

No answer came. 

*^ Jock," she repeated, looking round at her compan- 
ion. The boy was sitting with his eyes fixed in an open 
stare still on the picture, yet somehow it was borne 
in on Elsie's mind that he was asleep. 

*' I hear ! I understand now," came in a monoto- 
nous whisper. Elsie — Elizabeth — bring a light to show 
us the way. Yes, where the hand in the picture points 
— I see ! I am coming." 

As if magnetized Jock moved straight forward, and 
began feeling in the moonlight over the frame of the 
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large portrait. Just where Sir John seemed to point 
with lifted forefinger, the boy's fingers sought some- 
thing in the wooden carving. With wide eyes Elsie 
watched him. There came the click of a spring, and 
Jock's fingers slowly, with effort, pushed the portrait 
inwards like a heavy door, disclosing a black aperture. 

" Quick ! the light ! " he repeated. 

Elsie made one bound to the writing-table, groped 
for matches and at last lit a candle. Shading it 
carefully, the little girl advanced and saw in front of 
where Jock stood, in the same hypnotized attitude, 
a small staircase mounting sideways in the wall. 

" Gome up. We must go to the secret room. They 
wish us," announced Jock, still heavily, as if in sleep. 
Yet he knew Elsie was beside him, for he added, in a 
concerned voice, " You're not afraid ? " 

*' No — no. Only wait till I bring the matches in 
my pocket. This candle might blow out," answered 
Elsie. A cold air, indeed, met them, yet not a draught. 

Step by step they mounted, Jock going first as if he 
knew the way, Elsie following. Above they came into 
a very narrow room that was yet some thirty feet long, 
where the air was not so close as if it had been entirely 
closed. The cause for this was betrayed by two heart- 
shaped bright spots in the wall, groping past which 
Elsie noticed with surprise that they were eyelet holes 
looking down into the moonlight library, and which 
were, she later saw, disguised on the other side by 
the carved shields on the wainscoting from the notice 
of any person below. 

Unheeding those, Jock went straight forward. 

" Bring the light, dear. Here it is ! " he said in a 
tone that, though curiously monotonous, was eager. 

Elsie raised the candle. Before them was a small 
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heavy oaken table, on which lay a parchment writing, 
thickly covered with fine dnst. Jock carefully shook 
this off, and blew away the last particles. 

** It is the will. Now we will read it togther/' said 
he. ^^ See, here are the two signatures at the end : 
John and Elizabeth.*' 

'* Yes, yes. And, oh see I Jock, the J has just the 
same queer flourish you always give yours when you 
write your name, like a whip-lash twisted," cried 
Elsie, peering over his shoulder in amazement. There 
was an oaken settle, behind the table, and on this both 
children sat down, their arms round each other's 
shoulders, and their heads close together, as they tried 
to decipher the deed. Another couple with the same 
names had sat just so on that bench nearly two hun- 
dred years before ; though neither of these two who 
were young and living thought of those who were passed 
away like the leaves of the trees many springs ago. 

It was a crabbed piece of penmanship, over which 
they labored, yet not lengthy. " I, John and Elizabeth 
my wife,'* thus it began, with old-fashioned spelling 
and words which need not be tediously repeated, but 
that set forth clearly enough the testators' intention 
to appoint as heir to their estates, their well-beloved 
grand-nephew John Bamsay, then in foreign parts, 
adding the prayer that he would return and be a good 
and true subject to the reigning sovereign. (Which 
was a shrewd device of the worthy chaplain who 
drafted the will, providing for a return of the Stuarts, 
or King George's accession, as the case might be). 
" Furthermore, we two being childless, this at my wife's 
wish, I, John Ramsay, do likewise appoint — " went on 
the will. And Jock, reading ahead, gripped Elsie's 
arm tight in excitement. 



ind inherit before all others/*' 

There followed some bequests to Dame ] 
beloved nephew, Francis Stirling, who was i 
to Sir John. But of these the children tool^ 
By the light of the solitary candle, brown 
widely gazing in blue ones, each lit up w 
ment. 

" Why, Jock ! — does it really mean that 
are the nearest ? Your brother is called Jai 

" It does ; or so I believe," said Jock, 
tiously, yet inwardly trembling from surp 
strange great emotion. For it seemed to hi 
had loved the old Hall i' the Wood of his 
for years, misty years, although he was so i 
yearned to return to it (Strange word, foi 
had not been bom here.) And yet close on tl 
pressed another — that he had made a vow 
whelming impulse of generosity and must 
to keep it by a great renunciation. Wh: 
waited to speak — feeling himself for a fe^ 
thA magter of Homewood, Elsie, as generous 
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last year. Jock rose too, and took the will firmly 
from Elsie's hands. 

*' No, dear ! That will never do. Here I lay back 
the will where we two fonnd it, and while your father 
lives, he mnst never know of its existence. Listen, 
Elsie, this is serious — a very important thing in both 
our lives. Do you remember what I said to you by the 
river, a few hours ago ? Do you ? " 

'^ I am not quite sure. We said several things,'* 
murmured Elsie, beginning to tremble. For she did 
know, and Jock's purpose of racrifice awed her by its 
immensity. 

" I said this," repeated the boy clearly, '* that if the 
Hall i' the "Wood could be mine, I would not take it 
from you. And I said this more, and mean it — that I 
would give it to you. Elsie, the time has come. / 
give it to you I as your birthday gift, to have and to 
hold it for your life ! '* 

" 0, Jock, Jock 1 It is too much, really," was all 
Elsie could stammer, and she rubbed her cheek 
against Jock's shoulder weakly, while he put his arm 
round her shoulder, proud and glad now that the deed 
was done, and the victory over himself won, 

^' Look here, I could not have a minute's happiness 
in the dear old place, knowing all the while it ought 
to be really yours," suddenly declared Elsie, begin- 
ning gently to cry. " You'll have to marry me, Jock, 
when we both grow up. And if you don't like 
me well enough, then I'll never marry anybody 
else." 

*' Not like you ! I like you better than any one else 
on earth," uttered Jock, enthusiastically. *' In fact I 
made up my mind a week ago, to marry you some day 
and no one else. But I thougiht it was too soon to 



grown up, 1*11 come back, and youll marry 

Thus they plighted their troth. And ^ 
other word, Jock solemnly said : *' Com 
taking up the candle went down-stairs. (Eli 
him, but forgot the silver box of matches.) 
the secret stair, Jock palled the picture d 
shut to silently, its draught extinguished 1 
As the boy and girl stood once more in 
library, flooded with moonbeams, it seeu 
dream that they had ever quitted it. On] 
seconds the children so stood. Then 

Then there came a confused murmui 
The door burst open, lights flared. And I 
himself, half-dressed, with his wife and Mj 
distraught figures in flannel dressing-gowi 
by some sleepy servants, filled the scene. 

" Here they are I Dear children, thank 
are safe,'' cried both mothers. 

** Thank goodness, I've got you, you yc 
But you need not bless your stars for beii 
«v,^nf^,) tlifi souire. shaking: Jockbv the col 
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sprang forward^ angry as a hen defending her 
chick. 

^' Let my son alone. He was sleep- walking, and yon 
have startled him awake ; nothing is so bad for the 
brain. "We will leave your house to-morrow, but don^t 
dare to touch him." She folded Jock in her arms, and 
to the concern of the onlookers, it was evident from 
the boy's strange manner, as he leant his head against 
her bosom, that he was indeed " not himself.*' Then 
came a silence on all round. Then Mrs. Stirling spoke 
in a small voice. 

" Elsie, dear. You are always — I mean generally — 
sensible. Tell us what happened." 

Said Elsie clearly. ^*It's St. John's Eve, and we 
both settled to sit up here to see ghosts. It's the night 
they are all abroad, we had read. T think I was wide 
awake. But Jock seemed to get into a queer kind of 
sleep, although he talked all right. We were just going 
back to our beds when you all came." 

*' "Well see about it in the morning. I'm sorry," 
muttered the squire, and departed, leaving the woman- 
kind to ^' fuss to their heart's content," as he grumpily 
expressed it. He had not meant more than a light 
chastisement of the young scapegrace. But all night 
Jock was restless, talking so strangely in his feverish 
sleep that the doctor was sent for by daylight. Some 
mental shock seemed the matter, said he, and the boy 
had better bo given a complete change of scene. 

Fortunately; Lord Lovall chanced to ride over to 
Homewood for luncheon. He at once urged that Mrs. 
Bamsay and her boy should come to his house that 
very day ; it being already agreed that they were to 
pay him a visit. This the anxious mother gladly ac- 
cepted : thankful to move her son into such good care 



Mr. Stirling half vexed^ to be crossed in his i 
intentions^ yet not ill-pleased to be freed fro: 
sickness in the house. 

To this the parting gnests replied witl 
thanks in words and indeed a good deal of 
So, by afternoon, Mrs. Ramsay was anxiously 
away her last and best-loved son ; while Mn 
kept clucking regrets and entreaties to retu 
Elsie winking back her tears, murmured wi 
blush, as she and Jock said farewell : 

** You will come back. You won't forget i 

'* I am coming when you are grown up,'' s; 
still in a strange sleepy voice, rubbing his foi 

Just as the carriage started, Jock called < 
like himself : 

" Hallo, Elsie ! Here's a silver pencil, 
forgot — it's for your birthday." And he thre 
small pencil. 

*' Talking of silver, my match-box in the 
missing," remarked Mrs. Stirling, 

*' 0, dear I " ejaculated Elsie, penitently. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IN HIS TEENS. 

In three weeks Jock bore out his mother's remark 
made to Lord Lovall with proud pleasure. *^ He looks 
a different boy." 

They were in the Gairloch, on board Lord Lovall's 
yacht. And Jock had no companions of his own age, 
but he made friends with the sailors. In his own mind 
Jock was different. He was fast becoming a yachts- 
man ; learning to row, steer, manage sails. And, 
though Homewood remained delightful, yet Jock had 
sore memories of being always addressed by Mr. Stir- 
ling, as, " Hobbledehoy," or ^* Ye longlegged loon ! " 
Whereas to the sensitive schoolboy awkward and shy, 
it was rapture to be treated with kindness and courtesy 
by Lord Lovall who had traveled through wild districts 
of Asia, written books, shot many tigers, and gone round 

the world. As to Elsie, she was still dear, yet only 

a girl. He loved her next best to his mother. 

In August, when the Bamsays were about to leave 
Olendhu, Lord Lovall's place, it chanced that Archie 
Gowan and Nigel Hay spent an afternoon there. Both 
lads took so enthusiastic a liking to Jock, that their 
respective elders invited him to spend the rest of the 
holidays between "the pair of them." And this laid 
the foundation of a lifelong friendship between the trio. 
Also it widened Jock's mental horizon ; and he became 
as devoted to the joys of the moors and forests, of grouse 
shooting and deer stalking as he had been enamored 
S 
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of the sea. The Hays of Howlands were a wealthy 
couple^ whose house was filled with fashionable parties 
during the shooting season. Oowan, on the contrary, 
was " his own father," and spoken of by fools as fortu- 
nate for coming early into an inheritance which he could 
presently squander unchecked. Archie and his brothers 
and sisters were under the rule of an indulgent grand- 
mother. Their own mother having forfeited the care 
of her children by a scandal of the sixties which in the 
eighties would have been a mere nine days' matter of 
gossip. In both houses the boys ran riot during the 
holidays. 0, those were merry times for Jock ! 

Meanwhile, what of Elsie ? 

Let us picture during those summer days, a sturdy, 
healthy, yet lonely child, standing often still and look- 
ing down the glen. The road from Glendhu ran that 
way. 

But Jock never came ; and poor Elsie wearied for her 
playmate in vain. Never in her short life had she felt 
so lonely before ; she was growing too old to be satisfied 
with her dolls and rabbits. But her parents did not 
guess this. 

"Worse 1 the little girl brooded over the secret of the 
hidden room and will. She would start awake at nights, 
and lie tormenting her conscience with thoughts of 
Jock's great-great grandfather, dying poor in exile, 

whilst hers ! A woodcut showing wicked beings 

in a flaming pit, while small devils threw fresh fuel on 
the fire became painfully associated with her ancestor. 
(Perhaps all the Stirlings had been likewise doomed to 
punishment, unto the fourth generation. Trembling, 
Elsie wondered, was she the third or the fourth ?) 

Elsie was generally what the household called, a 
^* sensible wee body.'' But human nature longs for a 
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confidant ; and Jock was coming — coming — yet did not 
come. It was wonderful that she kept silence stead- 
fastly ! On the other hand there was no one she could 
have been tempted to put trust in, except the old house- 
keeper. One day Elsie felt a sore longing, and did 
begin dropping darksome words when the good woman 
suddenly asked her to tell the story next day — the 
white-currant cordial was spoiling. That saved the 
secret. 

Still remorse and regret to think her father an 
usurper (though unwitting) was too heavy a burden for 
poor Elsie. Only the glad idea of some day marrying 
Jock and giving him back his rightful inheritance kept 
the child from, perhaps, a brain illness. As it was, first 
she moped, then she took measles. 

This misfortune was specially bitter, because the 
victim now supposed herself the barrier to Jock's return. 
She little guessed how joyfully her forgetful shepherd- 
boy had dropped crook and pipe to handle oar and gun I 

Mrs. Eamsay, however, returned to Homewood, partly 
because her gowns were too dowdy for the gay doings 
at Howlands, partly to share the nursing of Elsie. 
Like many good women, she believed heAelf "a bom 
sick-nurse,'' but pitied most of her friends, and espe- 
cially Mrs. Stirling, as, *' so injudicious ! " Mr. Stirling 
entirely agreed in the latter opinion ; but was equally 
convinced that he himself was the only being with an 
ounce of brains in the house. *' Now, shall I tell you 
what /advise ?" 

Luckily, Elsie was so happy-natured that her father's 
awkwardly shown concern, which drove the other sick- 
room inmates mildly frantic at times, roused the child's 
gratitude. She bravely swallowed some nauseous 
doses he brewed for her with infinite pains — and her 






had the happy knack of always Beemiug mj 
never at them ; never harrowed their sens 
and was polite without patronizing thee 
mother of many boys had a wide experience 
games^ and read aloud for hours without 
sides having a suspiciously inexhaustible f 
dotes about Jock's yachting adventures — j 
pathizing messages to Elsie. The lattei 
the presence of this helpful visitor^ but v 
tact towards those it loves carefully hid tl 
from her mother. For Mrs. Stirling sat 
the sick-room, looking with feeble fixe 
child. (Elsie sometimes felt mesmerize 
was painful to hear the weak-throated litt 
to emulate Mrs. Bamsay's natural gift of 
she grew quite hoarse. Secretly she was 
suffered from remorse at so base a feeling, 
pangs inflicted by the green-eyed monster 
claws in her heart tight at times, try to 
that lair as she might. 
Hardly ever had. Elsie a moment alon 
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be dnll I Well, I won't promise to ask them myself, 
Elsie dear ; bat perhaps the doctor will." 

And to that kind, canny personage she privately 
told the matter : adding that the lassie was really 
pining. He shrewdly nodded. 

"Fm thinking our friend Stirling will turn who- 
ever says as much out of his house ! " (Mrs. Bamsay 
thought so too.) "Well, yeVe further to travel than 
me, so here goes. I'll try . . . The poor bairn. She's 
right." 

Mr. Stirling fairly spluttered with indignant sur- 
prise. 

"What? . . . Allow a daughter of mine to go to 
school ! Let her mix with goodness-knows who^s girls. 
Certainly not." 

" Indeed ! . . . Ay ! . . . Please yourself. As the 
old proverb says maybe, ' nae child is better than ae 
child ! ' What do I mean ? Come, man ! you've 
lost one child already and . . . No, I'm not saying 
that Elsie is that bad now. But she's sorely altered 
since summer. And considering your wife's delicate 
chest and all, a change south for two years might 
make a heap of difference in her health and the 
daughter's constitution." 

"My wife ! . . . my wife's all right ! . . . But I'm 
uneasy about my girl." 

The end of it was that Elsie did go to school. This — 
not an alluring prospect to some children, filled her 
with abiding joy. Lessons ! she loved lessons when 
with other girls. Discipline, there were play-hours. 
Mistresses, she respected them, and adored her dear 
delightful comrades ! So going joyfully, Elsie con- 
trived to stay at school for pure love of her friends 
until her seventeenth year was half over. No girl 



friend ; perhaps because Moyna stood 
kindness. 

Meanwhile it seemed as if Jock and 
their respective visits to Scotland like b 
well : one np, t'other down. Two more wii 
Jock spent at Glendhn^ with excursions t 
and Gowan Castle. Bat the Stirlings were 
South of England, as Mrs. Stirling's lungi 
weak. Some summers, when Elsie joyful 
home, the Ramsays were sure to be stayir 
Bamsay's relations, or in Lord Lovall's yi 
Solent. Other years Mr. Stirling was orde 
bad, to his own open and his daughter's sei 
No grouse — no girl-friends. 

But as the years rolled round, at Wind 
holidays, Jock never lost sight of his ch< 
And he did not let his mother forget, eitl 
sighed, now, over Auld Maggie's prophecy 
that had put it in the boy's head to long 
lands. Soon, soon, he would be gone — Wc 
the worst of having sons . . . and moth 
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O9 dear I But even miners need not be parted 
from their family always, Jock . . • Well, there ! Ill 
go to Homewood for a while, as I'm asked. Bnt when 
I come back, I'll need to see after my laddie a while ; 
if it was only to mend your socks." 

At Homewood, Elsie Stirling nsed to ask primly 
what Jock was like, now. Then with pardonable 
pride, his mother always answered, *^ Look at the pic- 
ture of old Sir John. That is Jock — to the life ! '* 
Two or three visits Mrs. Bamsay paid, and the young 
girl and she grew deeply attached to each other. Each 
was romantic, but the woman's imaginations were as 
summer scents of beanfields and of autumn harvests : 
the girl's were fainter yet more sweet as with the 
Spring fragrance of lilacs. 



"TAKE THAT FOR YOUR WATERED SII 

*' Welcome to Scotland ! Moyna, it is 
yoa again^ like a little part of our darling ol(] 

This was Elsie Stirling's greeting to he 
school friend, one December evening, at tl 
station near Homewood. Moyna O'Brien 
arrived from Ireland to pay a long promised 
her train was late. Elsie was shivering aft 
hoar's wait, bnt from the warmth of her e 
one conld have gaessed that. The two gii 
into each other's arms and cherry lips kis 
cheeks with a rapture at which the cann 
master and porter smiled. 

*^ That's the lassies, all the world over, 
love ynn anither best till some laddie con 
these worthies observed later, with wise I 
gings. 

^' Jamp into the brougham and keep war 
I'll see to your luggage — mother needed tl 
this afternoon. And, my dear, your ja* 
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laboring men, and giving a ragged lad a shilling to 
help an old woman home with her bag. " Now ; we're 
oflf. And do tell me all the latest news of every one of 
the deargirls, and of oar patron saints, dear Miss Wise 
and Miss Ward. How I did love school ; and 70a have 
had a whole half-term since I left." 

" Yes ; to my sorrow ! " uttered Moyna impalsively. 
Then recollecting herself with dismay, '* I beg yonr 
pardon, dearest : for that sounds like ingratitude after 
Mr. Stirling so kindly paid all my school expenses 
when my father died and poor mother was boycotted. 
But, you see, school was not school without my dar- 
ling Elsie. Still it was far better than being at home in 
Ireland. Ugh ! what a dreary summer my first one 
' out ' has been. Three wet picnics, with no men ; 
and four elder sisters to share with me and lend me their 
dresses in turn. I've done my best ; and mother did 
hers, too ; but I fear my wardrobe is mostly maternal 
silk rags draped with antimacassars.'' 

" No matter. You always could wear my things. 
And we have plenty of time to rig you out before our 
Christmas party, when you will want to play pranks," 
said Elsie consolingly. For some years back it was 
understood between them that Elsie's purse, to at least 
a third part, must be shared — to satisfy its owner — by 
Moyna. 

"Elsie, you are a real jewel ! " And Moyna again 
kissed her friend in a transport of very real gratitude. 
*^ But, now, do you first talk and tell me tales. I am 
dying to hear all about your triumphs, for you must 
have made a sensation. ! — to think of all you have 
enjoyed ; the Biviera ; then four weeks of the London 
season ; Homburg. Did your brain not reel ? " 

'^No, but it ached sometimes in London," quoth 
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Elsie gaily. " I am hopelessly eonntrified and would 
rather have a day's fishing in our Whitewater, or an 
afternoon on our grouse-moors than a week of watching 
men play polo atHnrlingham and Banelagh, or cricket 
at Lord's. Then the balls are so late and stuffy, with 
no reels. Still as Aunt Angelina was allowed to chap- 
eron me, that was better than being abroad. For 
then father insisted on " looking after me," as he said 
himself. If any Frenchman came up to me at Cannes, 
or German in Germany, he always warned me with a 
cough as loud as a herald's trumpet, and said very 
clearly, ' No d — d foreigners, remember ! * Then he 
glared like a dear old ogre at the Englishmen, as if 
each of my partners was plotting instant elopement, 
and used to nudge me and whisper like a gale of wind : 
' Who is the fellow ? ' 0, Moyna, it is horrid to be 
an only child ! " 

'* Perhaps so. But except for my twin, I shouldn't 
mind trying how it feels," answered Moyna frankly, 
with an expressive grimace. " And, alas ! Terence is 
thinking of going off somewhere or other to make his 
fortune. If he does get rich, I'll go out to stay with 
him. 0, Elsie, you don't know what it is to weep 
with rage and misery at being poor ! " 

*' I don't believe I ever could — though one never 
knows!" said Elsie downrightly. '* It seems to me 
that if one is young and has health all life is so enjoy- 
able, I should want to laugh and sing always, just for 
joy of listening to a bird, or playing with a child, or a 
kitten." Then musingly, ** Unless I were too poor to 
marry somebody I loved. Dear Moyna ! — is that vex- 
ing you ? " 

'* No, no ! Thank goodness ! I am a free lance. 
Ready for any of your rejected admirers — especially the 
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rich ones. Pass them along. I'm used to being a 
slop bowl." 

** You shall have your choice, as far as I am concerned. 
Father has asked several eldest sons, and he looked out 
all their pedigrees. Well ! if he only knew, he need 
not be afraid of my wanting to get married, for ^ 

*' Why do you stop like that, Elsie ? Have you seen 
any one ? Darling, perhaps you are engaged ? " cried 
Moyna, scenting a secret. 

'^ I have not seen a living soul I care to marry since 
I was a child," said Elsie coolly. '^ Now to business. 
Understand, dear, you are to be my understudy, a 
second daughter of the house. And I expect you to 
help me to entertain all the girls and choose your own 
dinner-partners, and so forth. My aunt. Lady Mactag- 
gart, helps with the older ladies, for my mother has 
been too delicate these two years to take me out, or 
to do much at home. It is a great disappointment to 
her. Then Mrs. Bamsay helps Aunt Angelina, and 
me, and everybody. She is the dearest little old dear 
in the world ; our cousin, and mother to my only male 
relation, one Jock Bamsay, who is the luckiest, hand- 
somest, cleverest, etc., etc., besides best son in the wide 
world, so she says. Not having seen him since he was 
in short jackets, can't say myself." 

Elsie privately patted herself on the back for the air 
of indifference with which she ran over her betrothed 
bridegroom's rare qualities. She added, '^ Bemember, 
Jock is very poor, Moyna, so you must not fall in love 
with him." (0, Elsie, how wise you thought yourself 
— why give that warning ?) 

'* Certainly not. I am a romantic goose, but you are 
80 canny and prudent. I wish I were I " And Moyna 
sighed. 



uttered Moyna, craning her head out to ac 
scene^ as they turned in at a lodge. 

To the left the Whitewater brawled hoi 
its rocky bed ; while on the right the oak w 
wintry yet beautiful in its million-fold tr 
twig, and bare grandeur of branches. Ah 
old house loomed massive on the river ba 
high windows, glowing with lights, four 
frowning. 

" See ! those are my windows," said Elsie 
** I like the light to greet me coming home, 
like to look out at the night without being 1 
by the curtains. Some of the country people ai 
ened at my lamp, because of an old legend aboi 
girl, one of the family who died in that wing- 
you the story another time." 

Then, in her downright, genial voice, more 
to her than a touch of sentiment : 

^' You're going to stay all winter, dear : yoi 
It's so lonely for me, being an only child. E 
beseech you, never be late for dinner ! Beci 
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still in their trayeling-dresses, haying only had time 
for a cat's toilet, as Moyna said. 

One footman stood watching the clock, with a hand 
half raised. The butler waited with one hand already 
on the knob of the library door and his anxious eye^xed 
on the footman, for he could not see the clock himself. 
Inside the library Mr. Stirling was pacing on a regular 
track up and down that long room, one hand holding 
his watch, the other under his coat tails. For an in- 
stant his gaze left the eighty-guinea timekeeper to note 
who entered, and he grunted : 

" Humph — just saved your time, Miss O'Brien. One 
minute more and you would be late. Elsie, where the 
dickens is your Aunt Angelina ? If she keeps me 
waiting " 

His red face grew crimson, as he stood still, glower- 
ing at the watch ; then in answer to a timid murmur 
from his wife, the steam of his simmering wrath was 
let off in a violent snort. What do you say? — wait! 
Wait for Lady Mactaggart ? Because it is her first 
visit since her husband died ! By George I it will be 
the last if she's not here in one minute and a quarter !'' 

The three ladies watched his face, on which the veins 
were swelling ominously. Moyna felt breathless, her 
heart quite thumped. There ! with a glare the host 
looked up. In went his watch. The door was thrown 
open. 

** Dinner is served," announced the butler. 

Then from the oak gallery at the top of the stairs 
piped a shrilly weak voice : 

'^ Fm coming ! — just coming 1 only the steps are so 
slippery." And a feebly elegant figure appeared, hold- 
ing with ostentatious fright by the balustrade as she 
descended. Meantime Moyna thought her host looked 
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like a haman hippopotamns about to have an apoplectic 
fit, as, advancing to the door, he waited. 

Misgnided Lady Mactaggart ! She simpered in Mr. 
Stirling's face : spread out a fashionably made green 
gown and dropped a low courtesy. 

*' Pray forgive me (in an affected voice). I wished to 
wear my new watered silk for the first time in your 
honor. And it was quite a task to understand its fast- 
enings." 

Without a word, Mr. Stirling thrust his elbow at her. 
The alarmed lady clasped it with deprecatory finger- 
tips, and all filed mute into the dining temple. Silently 
each began the soup. The host was last. 

Suddenly he roared. 

''Cold! Stone-cold!" 

There followed a volley of spluttering sounds, un- 
intelligible from wrath, like a shower of stones fiung up 
from a volcano after eruption. Not a word came in 
answer. Old Stirling shot one embracing glance at the 
four, bent, female faces. Then his fury overwhelmed 
him, and seizing his plate of soup, he poured the con- 
tents into Lady Mactaggart's lap. 

*' Take that for your watered silk ! " 

Consternation ! After the first shriek and start, the 
unhappy guest burst into tears, and mopped each eye 
in turn with a six inch square of lace. The butler with 
unmoved face began wiping the damaged dress, while 
the lady snuffled in woebegone accents that his efforts 
were of no use. It was ruined ! She could never wear 
it again. 

" Oh Francis, and it was her best, new, lovely dress ! " 
bleated Mrs. Stirling, shocked at the outrage to her 
sister-in-law. Her small stock of courage was all ex- 
hausted in that murmur, leaving her quite pale. 
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Mr. Stirling was now calmed, and sat forcing a smile 
of pity for the foolishness of womankind. He answered 
jovially, to hide secret shame. 

" A lovely gown ! Is that your idea of a lovely gown, 
indeed ? I call it frightful. Eh, Elsie, what do you 
say?'' 

All eyes turned on Elsie. The girl answered bluntly, 
in a tone which her parent might flatter himself was a 
vastly improved copy of his own, in its bright frank- 
ness : 

" Then give her another, father, as good or better. 
Aunt Angelina, I never did think that green quite be- 
coming. It ought to be toned down with lace.'' 

Old Stirling looked hard at his daughter, to detect 
any signs of insubordination. But her blue eyes were 
innocent in expression as those of a baby. With real 
relief, he snatched at the suggestion. 

" All right 1 so I will, and do you help your Aunt to 
choose it. There, your ladyship, you can't say you 
don't get the best of that bargain ; you get a new gown 
for your ugly one. But you've spoilt my dinner, my 
lady, and as a man can only eat a given number of 
dinners in his life, that can never be replaced." 

Lady Mactaggart saw at least, that she would become 
the possessor of two good gowns, for Elsie's hint as to 
hiding the damage with lace flounced over the watered 
silk had not been thrown away. So she sweetly smiled 
with the forgiving air of an experienced martyr ; and 
the incident was closed. 

Only during the rest of that evening Moyna became 
almost hysterical in her mirth at any trifling jest ; so 
that Mr. Stirling told her with grim approval that, 
'•she was a merry soul and no mistake." But Elsie's 
eye was very apprehensive, and she took off her friend 



So Elsie stayed, lightening her conscienci 
undressing while Moyna did the same. On 
her dark heavy tresses. The other loosed a : 
of golden hair. 

Then they both laughed, and chatted an 
their knees over the wood fire with innocent 
its warmth, like a pair of kittens. As th< 
suddenly eleven struck in the gallery outside 
prefaced by a long wheeze, as if the old gi 
clock was nearing the end of his functions 
shivered. 

" Dear, oh, dear ! It sounded like a dea 
This is a very picturesque old room, Elsie ! 1 
it was nearer to yours." 

And the speaker glanced faint-heartedly i 
tapestry-hung chamber, one corner of which 
into a round turret, pierced with loopholes, 
an uncanny air to the dark recess, althou] 
prosaically used, nowadays, as a washing-close 

** I am only at the other end of the gallery. 

mxr urinnr an nafnralW T tiror*'*-*^ — ^— i.^ V- ^— 
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*^ Ob, if it comes to that, there is hardly a corner 
of Homewood that is not said to be haunted/' returned 
the heiress with spirit. *' Only this I can assure you, 
I have never once seen a ghost myself. Except (reflect- 
ively) when I was quite a small child in the nursery. 
Then, sometimes at nights, when my nurse was down 
at supper, I used to wake up and see an old woman 
rocking herself before the fire, wearing a great white 
cap and a little shawl over her shoulders. It never 
struck me to be frightened, but she always vanished 
when the nurse came in, and so I used to ask where 
the old woman had gone to. Then my nurse looked 
queer and told me not to ask questions. No — I never 
see any ghosts now. But Jock — that's the cousin I told 
you of — has the gift. He has seen one in the daylight 
even. Very uncomfortable ! " 

'* Did your cousin ever see a ghost in this wing ? 
And what was it ? " 

'^ Only a figure, dear ; and he could not describe it, 
except that it seemed searching for something," said 
Elsie, with sweet evasion. '* Really, Moyna, I never 
dreamt you would be afraid, any more than myself." 
She was quite vexed at her friend's discomposure, 
and Moyna, with quick-witted tact, at once perceived 
this, and put on a brave smile that deceived herself. 

** Is it frightened ? No more than you are. Only 
I am desperately interested, for never, never, have I 
bad the luck to be in a haunted house before. And, 
Elsie^ I might be one of those mortals who see. It 
makes one quite thrill with fearsome joy." 

*' Really, I should not wonder if you were. That is 
the way Jock talked. He said he would be very sorry 
not tosee ! " murmured Elsie, surveying Moyna's irreg- 
ular features. These might have been thought plain 
6 



Bhoald always speak first to a ghost, and as 
want, or if yon can help them. It is sai 
often releases them from their silence and 
ance. Jnst think of the poor souls wait 
two or three centuries before any one wi 
courage to address them ! Now, promise/ 
" I will. Oh, indeed I will ! '* cried Moyn 
her face alight with intense sympathy, for i 
romantic. Besides, Elsie's unusual emoti 
the impulsive girl, for the Scotch lassie's t 
was like a sunny, unruffled mountain lake, 
tell me the story of this poor seeker I " 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 

''It is a family legend/' said Elsie, reluctantly. 
" The peasants here all know it. Still, we don't much 
like — ^but there ! I know you will not talk about it. 
Well (after fervent asoeverations from the listener), 
the ghost was an orphan girl, a penniless cousin of 
our family. She was brought up here, and so the 
eldest son of the house fell in love with her. His par- 
ents were very angry, for they wished him to marry an 
heiress, and they threatened to turn the girl out and 
to disinherit him. Poor Maysie — that was her name — 
could not bear to injure her lover's prospects, therefore 
she entreated him to go away and forget her. So 
he went to some wars or other ; and the old people 
kept her on; for she was a douce, biddable creature^ 
and useful in housekeeping. But it broke her heart. 

"When the lover said 'good-by,'he asked Maysie 
to keep a light burning in her window, so that if he 
came home at night, he would know that she was still 
true to him, and so she did for two years. It was in 
one of these very rooms (I think in mine, but no one 
exactly knows which). After that time, the son re- 
turned one night, and saw the light. He was over- 
joyed, and came into the hall a proud man, for he had 
distinguished himself so greatly in battle that the king 
had favored him, and he meant to marry Maysie-— let 
his parents say what they might. 



80 that his parents' hearts were tonched, f 
that the lovers might marry at once^ k 
Maysie coald not last long. 

*' The wedding was fixed for next day, 
was as happy that evening — so the conn 
the tale — as a bird in spring-time with its 
when the morning came they could not wa 
for her wedding. The joy must have bee 
for her little strength. She had died at 
ever since it is believed that the light is sti 
ing by some persons at night. And the 
figure " is also supposed to be poor Maj 
what she is looking for no one knows.'' 

*' Looking for her lost happiness," murm 
pityingly. "Oh, Elsie, you are not goi 
me what became of the lover ? " 

''I must go to bed. It is nearly midn 
the lover, he mourned a while and then 
heiress. My old nurse used to tell the si 
always added, ** just like a man ! " Noi 
night." 
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(Moyna) had the pity and courage not only to offer 
gentle sympathy in words, bat even to clasp living arms 
round that evanescent figure and imprint a warm kiss 
on its pallid brow. 

What matter that the logs had burnt low to a heap 
of white ashes, beneath which lurked a mere dull 
glow ? The blue figures of Bacchus and his train 
might seem to move on the old tapestry, as a faint 
draught stirred them, caused by Elsie's closing of the 
door. — Let it wave ! Many another might imagine 
vain terrors, but not this girl ! No, for — ** For though 
as sensitive to impressions as any one, or more so by 

far than most thick-witted prigs, I " And Moyna, 

with an overwhelming sense of fatigue as she stood up, 
sought the wooden four-poster bed which was throned 
against the inner wall. Wearily she extinguished the 
candle and curled down into the deep feather couch ; 
gratefully laid her head on the lavender-scented pillows. 
Then she ended her unspoken soliloquy. 

** I have the true courage of the mind — not the body. 
Like Tu — ^like Turenne . . . quaking before ... 
what battle was it ? . . . ' Afraid, general ? ' * Gentle- 
men ! if any one of you was half as afraid as I am, you 
would run — run.' " 

Thereupon a deep sleep fell upon Moyna O'Brien. 

How many hoars had passed she knew not, when 
Moyna was roused from that heavy slumber. Starting, 
she became aware that a noise must have startled her 
ear — the click of the opening door. 

Surely the housemaid was coming to wake her. That 
was a streak of daylight — No ! 

No ! With a sudden chilling of the blood, Moyna 
became aware that it was still the dead of night, for the 
room was plunged in darkness, but for a thin streak 



with praise be it said, in spite of that 
which almost always seizes the living whei 
with a being of the unknown land, the th 
through the girl's brain that her prom 
kept. She mast question the ghost. 

With gasping breath, in accents that 
straight from the throat, for her quiverinj 
their oflSce, Moyna bravely did her duty. 

''What d'ye want f' 

Her ears strained to hear if the spirit ^ 
answer ; she held her breath, every n 
ing. 

It did speak. Low, but very clear, in 
soothing murmur, came the whispered wo] 

" Fve come for my body I " 

Moyna's heart seemed to stand still, 
nated eyes she dimly beheld the figure 
ward in the semi-darkness, with outstret 
feeling the chairs, searching — searching. 

The horror of it was too much to b< 
faint fiToau, the terrified ji:irl sank back ai 
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wedding morning, would poor Maysie^s soul never find 
rest ? For Moyna had bravely striven to aid the ghost 
— without avail I Still it had gone on searching as for 
nigh two centuries it had sought ; hopelessly, in dis- 
quiet and disappointment At last with a supreme 
effort, the courageous girl forced herself to look out 
again fearfully with distended eyes. 

The room was plunged in utter darkness. All was 
quiet. 

What a relief 1 Yet, once again, Moyna cowered 
down into the shelter of the enwrapping bedclothes, 
almost as if they were the walls of a beleaguered fort- 
ress. And, feeling that it was safest neither to see nor 
hear in this awesome room, she again covered her 
head. 

In this situation, the sound of the old grandfather 
clock still knelling the hours, as it were, could not 
penetrate to Moyna's hearing. But it must have been 
long afterwards, and she seemed to have only just fallen 
asleep, exhausted with terror of mind when she was 
roused. 

The room was filled with broad daylight. Elsie was 
standing by the bedside smiling, while a maid behind 
her carried a breakfast tray. 

" Wake up, sleepy-head ! You have nearly slept the 
clock round. Why, I have had to pull the sheet fairly 
off you. Do you always sleep with your head wrapped 
up like an Egyptian Mummy ? " 

Moyna put up her hand to her dazed, aching brow. 

'' Oh, Elsie dear, I have had a dreadful night ! Till 
long past daylight I never closed an eye.'' 

" My poor dear ! (with ready sympathy. Then in 
comforting protest.) Well, I can't understand that. 
For, certainly, you were sleepy enough when I came 



Elsie's big bine eyes widened, as if sbe tti< 
friend was either distraught or that in sle 
ory had partially left Moyna, Very clearly 
reply. 

''It was about three minutes after I had 
night, or, at most, five. Don't you remember 
the door, and you asked what I wanted ? £ 
' I've come for the body of my dress."* 

'* For the body of your dress t " 

"Yes, dear child. Why do you look 8< 
Don't you remember, as I had not changed 
morning gown, on your account, I took oflf 
in here ? Afterwards, I remembered, and ci 
as I wanted to wear it to-day. (Put down t 
fast-tray, Jeanie). And a nice hunt I had j 
the half darkness ; for, never thinking you v 
got into bed so quickly, I left my candle outc 
gallery." 

" Oh, Elsie ! Elsie 1 " 

And Moyna burst into a fit of wild, almosi 
laughter. But for the saving sense of h 
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CHAPTER XL 

WHEN JOCK IS THRICE 8EVEX. 

The Christmas guests were arriving fast, and the 
old Hall i' the Wood glowed with ruddy hospitable 
warmth and light, through its heavy mullioned win- 
dows, into the night. Outside, snow lay deep in the 
valley but thinner up the slopes and beneath the famous 
wood of giant oaks, the pride of the place, where in 
former days wild cattle herded and wolves were hunted. 
To see the big trees, now, their wide branches all snow 
furred, was dazzling in the winter sunshine and mys- 
teriously beautiful in the moonlight, bringing vague 
fancies of a stainless world. 

The Whitewater, like a troubled spirit in revolt 
against the purity and peace around, swirled black in 
the glen; belying its name it ceased to foam, but 
flowed sullen and peat-colored from the bogs. 

Within-doors such gay doings were going on as the 
old walls had not heard this many a year. " Ah ! we 
all thought, once Elsie was grown-up, things would 
change at Home wood — and for the better," agreed the 
neighbors with brightening faces. They had all known 
Elsie since she was a rosy, mischievous, golden-haired 
lassie of six ; about which time her strong will and 
merry humor began to assert themselves. She would 
have other, children to play with, or she roared and 
made herself so lively an object of pity, both to her 
mother and all the household that were not stone-deaf. 



.«.>*v/w. xjL ^xuniuctuH auu was as gouu i;0 ci 
trees with as the small Earl of Oowan. E 
she bore with^ so long as they allowed her t 
the leadership. But as to girls she was al 
thanks to her good hamor and force of chara 

When Jock Bamsay first came to Homewc 
the only boy of her troop to whom Elsie ga^ 
tioning and loyal obedience always. When ] 
and Go wan remonstrated against this unfai: 
coolly replied that Jock was a far better gei 
any of the others — even herself. Had he no 
the swan's nest in battle royal, and captarec 
besides done other doughty deeds. Inwardlj 
worshiped Jock slavishly. 

Afterwards, as we know, neither had met 
years. Yoang Bamsay was one and twenty tl 
mas ; six feet two in his stockings, and with a 
of silky down on his lip. Bat that his feat 
too sharply cat, and his expression over ke< 
age, he might have been as handsome in face 
in figare. 

** A finft vonncr fftllnw An/1 !*« «»ii **- -•" 
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gentle air of him who no longer wishes to surpass^ but 
only to do his best. 

Elsie admired him utterly. When Jock appeared 
one evening in the billiard-room, crowded with yoang 
men and maidens, the young hostess stood still instead 
of going forward to greet the guest and said '* Oh " 
under her breath. There were two fair-haired girls in 
the newcomer's way, one of them like enough Elsie to 
be mistaken for her by a stranger. But Jock's eye had 
caught sight of the gleam of a golden head at the end 
of the room, and he went straight forward. 

*' Have you forgotten me ? '' he asked, shaking 
hands. 

** No. I never forget," Elsie replied in a voice that 
sounded strangely quiet in her own ears ; adding archly 
next moment, ** except when I wish to do so." 

*' Is that so ? " returned her kinsman, looking down 
on her with a courteous, interested air, natural to him 
whenever women directly addressed him. If they 
meant nothing they had a right to a whim ; if some- 
thing, it was his duty to hear and be at their service if 
possible. 

"I don't mean that I ever wish to forget you," 
added Elsie suddenly as if impelled to say the words. 
Her eyes met Jock's, that lit up, and her own were 
lighted in turn. 

*'We are all waiting, it is your turn to play. Miss 
Stirling," said Lord Gowan, who was now one of the 
leading young men of the country, and Elsie's fore- 
most admirer. 

*' Please forgive me, everybody. And allow me to 
present my distant cousin, Mr. Eamsay," said Elsie, 
giving a general introduction. 

'' He may have been distant, but now he is here he 
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will be near/* was Moyna O'Brien's remark, but with 
her asaal Irish rattle-patedness. 

Every one heard the idle words ; afterwards they 
recalled them. 

But at the time Jock simply merged in the lively 
group, that made a human kaleidoscope round the 
table. 

At dinner the cadet of the house was far from the 
heiress ; and a bank of hothouse blossoms hid her 
from his sight. 

" What lovely flowers/' said Moyna O'Brien, whom 
Jock had taken in. 

*^ I prefer some faces." 

Eamsay had that rare gift in a man of a most attract- 
ive smile. Some women thought it irresistible. And 
now as he smiled there came a dreaming look in his 
eyes. Moyna felt inclined to be won should he be likely 
to woo. She was a plain girl, and knew it. Already 
she had made up her mind to be amusing and popular 
in society ; luckily she was clever. 

That evening there was dancing in the old hall. 
Elsie opened the ball with Lord Gowan, while her next 
partner was young Hay of Howlands. These had both 
secured the coveted dances some days ago, and other 
youths were not backward. 

Jock meanwhile found himself dancing twice with 
Moyna. This was merely because she was in no great 
request, her tongue being more nimble than her 
feet ; whilst he was as yet a stranger in the house- 
party. However, Moyna was amusing; even inter- 
esting. 

^^You and I ought to be friends, Mr. Bamsay ; for 
you are my Elsie's only cousin, and her friend of 
course ; and she and I are like twin souls. That makes 
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a triangle of friendship, you see, Q. E. D. Do look at 
the parents roand the wall watching Elsie ! They are 
so busy matchmaking for the heiress. Some say she 
ought to marry Lord Gowan ; and others are all for 
Nigel Hay, as he is an eldest son and the estates 
match." 

'^ An heiress ! Ah yes ! not having seen my cousin 
since she was a little girl I had almost forgotten her 
dignity. Well, which of the two public favorites is 
likely to win ? They used to be both very good fellows 
and friends of mine as boys," asked Jock in a subdued 
tone, watching Elsie reflectively. 

" Ah," replied Moyna, meaningly, ^^ ask me ques- 
tions about myself (with a gay laugh) then I can be as 
open as the day, to my friends, that is to say. But 0, 
Mr. Eamsay, do you not think it is best after all for 
girls to be poor ? Then they may choose for them- 
selves and allow their own hearts to guide them. No 
girl ought to have a fortune, I think. She would far 
rather receive everything from the man she cared 
for." 

" Ah," replied Jock in turn, " perhaps so, yes. 
You are right, I believe." 

He looked handsome, his features softened in his 
reverie that Moyna began to feel the sentiments she 
had just uttered were charming and really quite her 
own. She felt obliged to rouse herself and toss her 
head. It was not her line and would never do. 

When the third dance came, Jock asked Elsie to 
dance, hardly expecting that she would be free. But 
it appeared she was. As they waltzed each felt in- 
tensely conscious of the other's touch, clasp, and pres- 
ence, what time they whirled seeming along in a world 
of only polished floor and music. When at last their 



to the end of this eveuing days ago^ so 

" I kept this dance purposely for yoi 
later on^ if you like/' confided Elsie, in 
manner. All at once she dropped her e; 
*' It only seemed fair, knowing you wi 
Homewood, and considering you are- 
are." 

''Tour distant cousin. I am glad ; 
quite forgotten our childhood's frie 
glad.'' 

" Do not you remember ? " and 
eyes of blue gazed up at Jock in surpi 
proach. 

"Forgive me for owning that the p 
like a pleasant dream till I saw the old ] 
again. After all the present is evei 
not?" 

Something in Jock's look, his voice, i 
venient for Elsie to reply. Instead, si 
ently and inconsequently, 

'' How was it you knew me at once 
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that dared not presume. In truth when a yoang man 
Ib in loye, especially for the first time^ so strong a glam- 
our is upon him that he does not rightly see his be- 
loved with bodily vision. Jock was only conscious of 
eyes, blue as an ApriFs sky ; of a goldeii aureole of hair ; 
of a pervading sweetness of being that gathered its 
essence into the rose-petals of a bewitching sweet 
mouth ; of a sense stirring all his being that this was 
She. The one She in the world to be desired and chiv- 
alrously worshiped. 

*' Hollo ! what mischief are you two up to ? ^* inter- 
rupted a voice which sounded as if coming from the 
depths of a beer barrel. Old Francis Stirling's eyes, 
mere slits that struggled to show between baggy eye- 
lids, surveyed his daughter admonishingly and Jock 
with pompous indifference. 

** Come ! You can't spend much of your time on 
only Jock, child. There are other partners of more 
importance, you know. Ha, Ha ! No blame to you, 
my boy.'* 

" Only Jock,'* hummed Elsie gaily, looking the laird 
in the face. Then she repeated, turning her head with 
the pretty air of a pet pigeon, **only Jock. Well it 
keeps me quite busy, really, entertaining all my Jocks 
and Jills, so I must not idle any more. You see I 
don't try to amuse you only, Jock — '' and away she 
tripped. 

'* What the devil does the girl mean ? '* muttered 
her father, looking after her with a smile of pleased 
proprietorship. 

Next day Moyna O'Brien begged Elsie's leave to get 
up a little play. 

" I will write it, dear, and we can all act. Let it be 
my benefit night," said she. 



" xni8 18 areaaiuiiy uimuuii/. xw x^**^ „ 
leading gentleman, so we mnst draw lots/' sh* 
This was done and Nigel Hay with a groan f( 
self the hero of the piece. 

'* Yes, Lord Gowan, you can be a comic m 
what do you want, Mr. Eamsay ? I will try a 
part to suit you as well as I can/' 

Moyna's voice was especially pleasing as she 
inquiry. For Jock was admired by all the g 
house, although some of them already whispei 
only eyes for Elsie. (The elders, as yet, eitl 
to notice this, or were indifferent — Jock was 
detrimental.) 

^' Let mo be a servant," said Jock firmly, 
act. Miss O'Brien, believe me, I cannot. I ^ 
in a letter on a tray." 

'^ There must be a maid dusting tables, to 
scene — there always is ; unless one begins wi 
servant laying breakfast. You could flirt v 
said Moyna reflectively. 

Two days of general changes and discussioi 
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to write out caref ally is that of the heroine ; as Elsie 
says she has no inventive genins, and of coarse that 
character is really important/' 

" But why make me the heroine ? I'm certain to 
forget all those long fine sentences you have given me/' 
protested Elsie. 

She did forget them. The play was fixed for New 
Year's Night, and the evening before Moyna sighed 
over her leading lady. 

" I don't know what to do, dear, unless you can be 
more word-perfect." This in hurt reproach. 

" I know what we'll do. You shall play the heroine," 
declared Elsie with sudden resolution. *' Yes, yes, I'll 
rouge you up, and with my new satin gown you'll look 
lovely." 

Moyna's eyes brightened, so she faintly offered some 
demurs. Elsie swiftly bore down all objections, ar- 
ranged matters in the twinkling of an eye. 

'^ What about me ? Oh, 111 be a maid ; I'm not 
proud. You haven't got one." 

For, of the other actresses, one had taxed Moyna's 
inventive resources to straining point by insisting on 
a skirt dance ; the other bargained for a comic duet 
with Lord Gowan who was the funny man. 

*' Well, Elsie, if you insist upon it," gave in the new 
heroine with remarkable resignation. *^But you and 
Mr. Ramsay must really get up a little by-play — a flir- 
tation while you whisk your duster over everything — 
the pictures and the breakfast things. There is no 
time to lose. You had better both practise the parts. 
Ill help you by and by." 

" We must try," said Elsie with suspicious meekness. 
Presently, luring his cousin apart, Jock, with humble 
voice and heightened color suggested that they should 
7 
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adjoam together for a practise to the library. It was 
seldom used except in summer^ being gloomy from its 
wainscoting, and nnsuited with its seyere furniture for 
a large and merry party. 

When these two entered it on this winter's afternoon 
the logs on the hearth had burnt down into glow and 
white ashes, and the room was in warm shadow except 
for a patch of white light below the snow-furred bay 
window, directly overhanging the river below. Now, 
it is not to be denied that love-passages had already 
taken place between our enamored pair, during the last 
few days. Not a word perhaps had been spoken that 
might not have been overheard by others, though a 
certain tone, a quiver, or the dropping of voice to a 
whisper made the difference of a whole world to the 
speakers. But there had been more : glances that 
swiftly met — and lingered : the pressure of a strong 
hand delicately adjusting a little skate : a flower care- 
fully chosen in the conservatory and given silently ; re- 
ceived with an ardent murmur of thanks and worn with 
proud gladness. All these had taken place. But noth- 
ing more — as yet. 

How it came about neither rightly knew. They had 
hesitated on the hearth-rug : started with a laudable 
sense of duty arranging their '^business," how Mary 
Ann should enter thus, saucily with a gibe at Thomas 
for being awkward at laying the cloth. 

*' Of course I am awkward, I am thinking of you,'' 
he said. 

*' That is very good," said she. '^ You invented ex- 
cellently." 

^' I was not inventing," said he. 

Whereupon the actors paused : and there fell a 
silence. Then Jock gathered up courage. 
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** I must make love to you Elsie^ yon know. May I 
not try to ?'^ 

"Oh, Jock — No — Jock/' came in an expostulatory 
murmur. But the no was so faint and his name ut- 
tered with such tender sweetness, and she was so near, 
so dear — that — somehow Jockos arms were round Elsie 
before either knew. And they kissed. 

A few minutes later a servant entering with a lamp 
might have beheld, only that he was blinded by the 
light he carried, two figures standing silent and motion- 
less on the hearth-rug in yery close proximity. 

'* Ah ! now we can see better to act our .parts," ex- 
claimed Elsie, forcing a treble sound of satisfaction — 
** What were you saying ? That if I come in by the 
right I must go out by the left.'* 

*' Goings in and goings out ! '' quoth the real foot- 
man some days later, to a gaping circle of maids. 
" When I took in the lamp that evening, I thought 
there was goings on." But this, as has been seen was 
not strictly true, though he may be pardoned for pre- 
tending to have foreseen the sequel which was so 
thrilling an event in the household. 

But the servant's entrance had awakened Jock from 
his brief dream of bliss. Once alone with Elsie again, 
he indeed turned and once more took her in his arms ; 
but it was only to look down in her glad up-turned 
face, with his own suddenly grown gray and troubled. 

" Oh, Elsie ! forgive me for letting you know how I 
love you, for asking your love in return. I — I ought 
not to have done it. Tou are an heiress ! While I 
have hardly a penny in the world. A sudden madness 
seemed to come over me ; but it was very wrong. For- 
give me ! I love you so." 

** Wrong ! Have you forgotten that we pledgad oxxx- 
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'^ The secret room ? " Jock put one uni 
his forehead. " We engaged ourselves ? ( 
— tell me more I Something seems to come 
like a forgotten dream." 

** I mean when last yon and I stood here 
library on St. John's Eve. You seemed to 
kind of sleep^ then you went and touched s 
Sir John's picture frame. We went up i 
stair together. We found the old will leav 
wood to you " 

Elsie gasped out the detached sentences ii 
eagerness, watching her lover's surprised lis* 
that at each word showed his gradually 
memory. She added : 

" Is it possible that you were walking an 
your sleep that night ? Have you f orgottf 
years ? " 

'^ I always knew that something Strang 
pened on St. John's Eve, and meant 
something about it when we met again. A 
closed in my brain. My mother could tell 
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hidden stair in the wall. Without a word spoken they 
took np a candle and matches from a writing table and 
mounted to the secret room. Jock gave a careful look 
to the spring behind the picture door firsts then closed 
it after them. 

Ilp-stairs, the narrow chamber which both now re- 
called seemed not to have been disturbed since they two 
had last stood there seTen years ago. On the table lay 
the old wi1\ tz.^ ueside it a small silver match-box for- 
gotten by Elsie as a child. 

The lovers spoke in whispered tones as they looked 
around. Once more they sat down side by side on the 
oaken bench, and re-read the will, their heads touch- 
ing, their arms round each other^s necks, as they had 
sat in childhood. 

Said Jock with a long breath, " How strange ! I 
remember this room now as vividly as if we had only 
been here yesterday night. My illness must have sealed 
it up in my brain, I suppose. But you — you never for- 
got and all these years you have been thinking of me 
and my inheritance. Darling ! how can I ever thank 
you enough ? " 

Elsie rubbed her cheek, kitten like, against his, then 
murmured : 

" Don't ever forget again that I am no heiress, but 
that you are the real master here, the true owner of 
Homewood." 

A sound startled them both, Jock blew out the candle 
but a faint light glimmered through the loopholes of 
the wall that looked down into the library. Moyna's 
voice reached them from below : 

''Excuse me, Elsie, dearest, for interrupting, but 
your father is asking. . . . She is not here, Mr. 
Stirling. Never mind, trust me to find her soon.'* 



did come here as childrea ana uum» wo a. 
will'' 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE AMAZING ENDING OF A CH. 

The hours flew by till the next evening 
lovers pretended to avoid each other met 
their eyes met furtively, then shone like 
the memory of yesterday evening hot ii 
and sweet as new wine on their lips, 
happy without much speech together, 
wiser. 

Neither had reasoned their love-afts 
only felt. Elsie was rosy and utterly ha; 
tread on air, to love all the world ; while 
pale with the exalted look of one who see 
which he means to face and win throu{ 
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muslin kerchief dusting merrily. She looked so smiling 
and bonny over the work that a hearty burst of applause 
greeted the most popular girl in the country, at which 
she bridled and lilted two lines of a ballad with gleeful 
daring. In stumbled Jock, carrying a tray for break- 
fast. And his real nervousness on the stage seemed 
excellent acting, as Mary Ann scoffed at Clumsy Thomas. 
When she leant her pretty chin on the end of her long 
brush-handle and archly eyed him asking, " What^s the 
matter with you ?" Jock felt his soul drawn through 
his eyes to her, and stammered in desperation so natu- 
rally. 

" You I — You are the matter with me 1 " ending in so 
audible a catch of his breath, that the room rang with 
clapping. 

" Capital, capital 1 Ton my honor," said old Lady 
Sneeshin, her head trembling with approbation. 

" He, he,'' tittered MacGab, who was as always the 
greatest busybody and tattler in the country, botli 
detested and civilly treated, for feeble folk all held, ** it 
was better to have him for a friend than an enemy.'' 

" He, he," repeated the malicious creature, turning 
round to grin at all the people near him, and whisper- 
ing loudly behind his hand. 

^' Young Ramsay acts with all his heart, doesn't he ? 
Charming part for a young man. Shouldn't mind mak- 
ing love to the young lady myself." 

" Who is that talking ? — MacGab, excuse me, 
I didn't know it was you," growled Mr. Stirling. He 
knew perfectly well whence the interruption came, 
seeing that MacGab was next to Lady Sneeshin on his 
right hand. 

The first scene over, the principal actors came on, 
encouraged by the success of Elsie and Jock ; yet th^ 
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*^ If only she had not snch sticks to act wit! 

Once or twice Moyna in flaming desperai 
Elsie on the stage. 

" Go in, dear — do ! Save the situation 1 
keep them in a good temper. 0, say anyih 
yon have lost something, a glove, or yonr t 
lover.'' 

So Elsie tripped forward and Moyna litei 
shy Thomas after. 

" Follow her, Mr. Kamsay,— Go 1 " 

So Jock stumbled on: stood still ; stared 

" And what are you doing pray ? " pertly 
Ann. 

"Doing—? I am following you^'* 
Thomas, gazing at her so hopelessly, bein 
that again the audience roared with mirth 
vociferously. 

When the climax of the piece came am 
accepted Hay after various misunderstai 
Lord Gowan consoled himself in the ba 
'^onnincr A break-down between the huntin 
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*^ Say it's a good example. Ask her to follow it.** 
The leading ladies and gentlemen drew to one side, in 
mimic converse, pretending not to notice the shy foot- 
man and saucy chamber-maid who advanced to the 
footlights. 

"I say," quoth Thomas sheepishly enough it must be 
owned, " your lady and my governor have set us a good 
example. Shall we follow it ? Like mistress, like 
maid, eh ? " 

" What do you want me to do ? " So Mary Ann 
coquettishly dissembled. '^ Say it out first ; then 111 
see." 

" 111 take you for my wife ; that's it,'' cried Thomas, 
suddenly catching her hands with the desperate bold- 
ness of timidity. ** Say you'll have me." 

An uneasy sensation thrilled through the hall, espe- 
cially among the farmers' benches. One could have 
heard a pin drop. 

**Well — I don't mind taking you for my man, 
Thomas," faltered Elsie, toying with her apron. 

The actors all waited in a group for applause. Not 
a sound was heard in the saloon but the isolated claps 
of some four foolish, unenlightened folk, who ceased, 
unsupported. 

A dead silence lasted for a few surprised seconds. 

Then every one seemed to draw a breath and murmurs 
were audible among the servants and tenants. On the 
front bench old Stirling sat still staring. He was 
always slow of comprehension. MacGab saw his, or 
some one's duty, clear. 

** Stirling I Hallo ! Stirling ! — I say ! " he eagerly 
cried, bending forward so close in front of Lady Sueeshin 
she drew back her aquiline nose. 

^* Did you heart Bless my soul ! Your daughter 
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and young Bamsay have taken each other for man and 
wife, and before witnesses. They have ! '' The med- 
dler's clean-shaven wrinkled face was alive with unchar- 
itable joy, his eyes gleamed though he tried to pull 
down the corners of his mouth. 

" Eh, eh ? Stop— all of you on the stage there ! " 
roared old Stirling. *' Stop this tomfoolery.'* 

The actors stood as if turned to statues in amaze- 
ment. 

" 0, man, it's no use stopping them now. It's done ! 
— It's a marriage ! That's a fact," mourned MacOab 
louder, the hypocrite, every one hearing him. Old 
Stirling glared round an awed ring of faces and foamed. 
He rose in his front place and shook his fist at Jock, 
who stood close above him. 

" How dare you ? You d d impertinent young 

dog. Out of my house, and never let me set eyes on 
you again." 

**What have I done, sir?" asked Jock, clear and 
resolute. He had dropped the Thomas and was him- 
self again. 

" Done ? Lord I You've played this mean trick 
to try and marry my girl, to catch an heiress — before 
witnesses. A beggar like you. That's what you've 
done." 

** I have played no trick, none I " 

"I say you HAVE. Don't— don't— don't dare to 
contradict me, you fortune-hunting jackanapes." 

The blood rushed to Jock's face, he folded his arms 
and gazed defiantly down at his stammering, gesticula- 
ting enemy, and the hearts of the spectators went out 
to the lad. 

*' Stirling, be calm ; it's not a real marriage. They 
only took each other by their play-acting names. In 
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any case it can be undone by private act of Parliament/* 
hastily interposed old Lord Lovall as peacemaker. 

" Yes, yes, Francis. Do be calm,'' urged poor Mrs. 
Stirling, in thin-voiced hysterical accents. "Elsie, 
like a good child, tell yonr father that you do not mean 
to marry Jock, and that you won't have him. Do you 
hear, dear ? " 

Elsie meanwhile stood still with amazed blue eyes that 
widened each second. But now they gleamed. 

'* Jock ! " she uttered. And at the one word all list- 
ened with hushed attention for there was a thrill in 
Elsie's voice that is only heard when a woman feels her 
life or her fate at stake. Every young heart there 
vibrated in response with instinctive recognition. Aye ! 
and some old ones who remembered days long past. 

^^ Jock I " she breathed again, in trembling but clear 
tones. " I know you never meant this — you could not 
do a dishonorable act even for my sake, although you 
do — love me. So, before my father and mother, and 
all my friends here, I declare that I am ready to abide 
by this and to take you — John Ramsay — to be my hus- 
band before any other in the world." 

" I forbid it 1 Hush — Stop, girl, I command " 

shouted Stirling. 

*' And I take you, Elsie Stirling, for my wife ; 
Heaven being witness I love yourself not your fortune," 
answered Jock in a voice like a trumpet call. 

A smothered burst of hand-clapping and stamping 
came from the back benches filled with servants, 
retainers, and tenants who idolized Elsie as they disliked 
and dreaded her father. Not a manor woman but was 
ready on the spot to stand up for the brave lassie they 
had loved from a toddling bairn. Incoherent with fury, 
Stirling turned to shake his fist at them. 



were charging through their midst, he prepare 
the stage by the steps at the side. 

Meantime, to the general admiration, Mrs. 
a marvelons way, considering her feebleness 
np before him and withdrew Elsie into 
" green-room,** clasping her daughter's arm 
hands. 

^' Don't make a scene, darling. Not in p 
such bad taste," the little mother falteringly 
**Jock, ieskT, please go away quietly like a 
Do, for my sake I you know how fond I a 
of you.'* 

Jock Bamsay obeyed. As Mr. Stirling m( 
platform on one side of the stage, with olc 
Lord Lovall holding iiim back by either ai 
Bamsay bowed to him and said : 

** Good-by, sir, for the present. I leave 3 
now, but I shall return to claim my bride," ai 
lightly over the footlights, while Nigel Hay 
alrous feeling accompanied him as a true con 

Qowan hesitated a second or two ; he h 
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more influence with him than any other man living. 
Mrs. Stirling and Elsie had disappeared. 

" After all, young Ramsay is in the direct male suc- 
cession to the estate. The Stirlings only came in 
through the female line/' so Howlands expounded, 
being strong in county-family history. 

'* And, 'pon my word, he's a fine young fellow, and 
the girl might do vastly worse," reiterated Lady Snee- 
shin testily. For she hated two neighbors, and these 
were her host and the MacOab. 

Jock, the hero of the hour, was meantime walking 
silently down the snow-covered glen with his mother 
holding tight by his arm, to the minister's manse. On 
Mr. Stirling's descent from the stage his eye roving 
round for an object of attack fixed on Jock's mother, 
midmost of an agitated group. 

" Madam," he thundered, '* 111 thank you to take 
yourself and your son out of this house, and I wish to 
God, you had never entered it." 

*' Believe me, Mr. Stirling, we have no wish to stay 
an hour longer, while you are in your present frame 
of mind," replied Mrs. Ramsay with sweet dignity. 
" My son and I will endeavor to leave to-night." 

'^ The manse is near at hand. May I, as a minister 
of the Gospel, offer the shelter of my roof ?" interposed 
the Rev. Dugald Dalgleish, who had grown white-haired 
in the glen. 

'* Yes, that will be fitting, and cause no ill blood," 
approved Lord Lovall in a whisper, as he moved after 
Mr. Stirling like a noble gray collie herding a quarrel- 
some ram bent on charging somebody. 

Several ladies surrounded Mrs. Ramsay with kindly 
offers. But Lady MacTaggart it was who accompanied 
her up-stairs, helped to pack her hand-bag and smothered 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A STRANOB WEDDING NIGHT. 

Elsib, after the astonishing end of the c 
rushed to her own room and locked herself in. 
brave and high-spirited though the girl genera 
priding herself on behaving in many ways rathe 
man than a weak woman^ she proved herself a d) 
of Eve by breaking down into a storm of w 
Not that she regretted her betrothal to Jock, 
herself it seemed so extraordinary on her pa: 
maidenly, a revolt in public against her parents, 
directly contrary to her beloved mother's en 
Elsie had made it a chief duty from childhood 
cheerfulness to both her parents, even whei 
hardly pressed. 

*^How could you?*' she asked of her ow 
stained image in the glass, '' How could von 
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wards she repeated it soothingly in the ears of the tear- 
ful little woman, whom her daughter quieted to sleep 
as one might a tired child. 

Twice during Elsie's absence there had come a tap 
at her door. The third time she unlocked it with a 
whispered welcome. 

" Moyna ! I am so glad you have come ! *' And 
Elsie clung to her friend and laid her head on Moyna *8 
shoulder with a longing for sympathy rare to her strong 
nature. 

Moyna looked excited, with glittering eyes, and two 
red spots on her pale face. 

^< I came as soon as ever I could. But I have been 
doing my best seeing to all the guests. . . . Oh, Elsie, 
Elsie ! you know I am your best friend ! but how could 
yout" 

" How could I ? " Slowly Elsie raised her head from 
Moyna's breast. Then she smiled rather oddly. " Yes ; 
that is the question. If you ask a man why he did 
some sudden and unexpected act, say manslaughter, I 
suppose he might reply it was because of an irresistible 
impulse. Well, that's how I felt. I seemed not to 
know what I was doing." 

" Then tell everybody so. You are not responsible, 
darling, and it is really all right. It can be undone." 

** Moyna ! Undone ? Tell me, do you love Jock, 
too?" 

" Who, I ? Of course not I Why 1 how could such 
an idea enter your mind. We are a pair of paupers. 
I beg your pardon for saying that of him, but as you 
will be rich it does not matter." 

** Yet you are vexed — and you are the one being in 
the world I felt sure would feel for me-^for Jock and 
me/' said Elsie mournfully. 



wouiu nave oeen oetter to let tnmgs pass quiet 
their two lives hitherto at school Elsie had alw 
things quietly ; but many a scene had Moyi 
indulged in.) 

" In my place you would have acted difl 
repeated Elsie slowly. '*That is what peoj 
ally answer when one expects comfort from th 
You ask for bread and you get a stone '* 

" Don't speak so coldly — sarcastically ! *' 1 
astonishment Moyna broke into hysterical 
"I do feel for you, my sweet ; I do. But y 
lucky in life it will all come right. Besides, 
one most blamed to-night. Forgive me ; tl 
me. Yes, yes I I hoard Lady Sneeshin an( 
other old cats whispering behind the cloak-roon 
(Moyna's head was now on Elsie's shoulder, 
caressing her.) ''And they said all the miscl 
of that Irish girl's charade, and of her settin 
up to be clever." 

"Don't mind, dear; it was clever." Els; 
divined that jealousy was at work in Moynf 
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" Keep up your heart, dear. You may meet Nigel 
often again. Indeed you will— cheer up I He must 
come back home. . . . But tell me, how did Jock 
look ? Did you speak to him ? '* 

" No ; he just walked straight by me and out into 
the hall. Afterwards when I saw him through the 
window, his cap was pulled down and his collar up. 
Oh, Elsie, all the girls were so excited about you, de- 
claring : ^It was just lovely!' And the men were 
whispering to each other : * By Jove ! it's a marriage, 
and you bet he gets her ! ' Your father wanted to 
follow and scold you, declaring he would keep you on 
bread and water for six months, but old Lady Oowan 
got him tight by one arm and said : ' My dear Francis, 
I've known you from a boy ; now, come to your own 
room and talk this over, with Lovall and myself. We 
are your oldest friends.' So they coaxed him away." 

(" If only Mrs. Ramsay does not take cold ! Aunt 
Angelina will see to that though, they are such great 
friends," murmured Elsie.) 

" Your father can't cut you off with a shilling, can 
he ? " went on Moyna with eager anxiety. 

" He has no other relation in the world except Jock," 
replied Elsie, wearily. "Now if you don't mind, I 
should like to be alone." 

"I have vexed you! I am so very, very sorry." 
Hereupon Moyna broke into a torrent of loving declara- 
tions and self-accusations. She left, however, when 
Elsie quietly repeated that indeed she needed rest ; 
that, and quiet. 

Left alone, now in the small hours, Elsie once more 

locked her door, then pressed her hands on her aching 

brow. It was all so bewildering ; unlocked for ; too 

many thoughts pressed upon her mind. Lonely, so 

S 



whom she counted for love and sympath; 
had failed her in the hour of trial. ^'I 
Moyna would have been kinder/' escaped 
girl's lips with a sigh. She would forgive- 
bore malice — but the disappointment sank dc 
mind. 

Going to her turret Elsie looked dow 
snow-covered glen. Her lamp burned till da 
day when the wonderful piece of gossip a 
Stirling's marriage over night passed fr^ 
mouth to mouthy it was whispered that tl 
lady's light had been seen at dawn in the 
Woody and the cotters shook their heads thi; 
ill omen. 

Truly, Elsie's wedding night had been 
one. 

At the same time Moyna, alone in her grea 
hung room, was savagely biting her under li 
her slender fingers, pressing her forehead i 
high stone mantelpiece. 

'* How can I bear it ? How can I bear 
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The yision of a sudden unlooked-for return to the 
poverty-stricken home in Ireland made her mentally 
shudder. Oh ! the comforts, the enjoyments, the 
gaiety of Homewood I And Moyna had hoped to 
make herself a fixture here, until some fortunate mar- 
riage should take her from Elsie's reluctant arms. 
What would happen now ? 

As Moyna stood staring at the logs, which shuddered 
low on the stone hearth, poverty seemed to wall in her 
future ; dulness — to roof it with a black cloud. Tak- 
ing the heavy poker the girl dug it deep into the em- 
bers to relieve her mind. Some sparks flew up and lit 
a soot film on the side of the deep chimney-piece. 
Moyna vaguely noticed this^ and attacked the flicker- 
ing glow fiercely with the point of the poker, partly 
lest the chimney should take fire, but more as an out- 
let to her feelings. 

Then it was as if a door opened in the prison of her 
life ; only a small door, possibly leading to some outlet. 
With a superstitious feeling that the cry of her soul 
had called for and received an answer, also because of 
her impulsive nature that grasped at any new idea, 
Moyna stood still, wide-eyed a few seconds, thinking. 

" Nothing may come of it : but — let us see ! '* So 
she decided. 

What did come of it, altered not merely Moyna's own 
life afterwards ; but the lives of most of the people 
concerned in this story. 



A FAMILY IN COUNCIL. 

The simmering excitement among 
Homewood next morning can be imag: 
these were already bound to disper 
arrangement. Those who remained w 
prised that neither Mr. Stirling nor I 
appearance. But all admired the unei 
of Mrs. Stirling who in ler feeble way 
by with colorless face and the nttei 
platitudes, as to her fondness for Joe 
people will be young people ; ending 
apologetic smiles. 

Elsie awoke after a short sleep huml 
torious ; and sincerely anxious for a rec 
her father. She begged Moyna to fi; 
and ask him for a short interview, 
the messenger with a similar request i 
with his wilful god-daughter. 

** My dear little girl," began the pea 
know I love you and Jock too. But 
good example of dutiful behavior whi< 
to all vour girl friends. Come, is it ? '* 
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of mine from his boyhood. Indeed, I will confess to 
having wished for this very attachment between you 
both — in time." 

'* In time ? But you are angry, I mean vexed, now.*' 

The old man hemmed and hesitated. *' I own to 
being disappointed, dear ; you have been so highly 
spoken of amongst us all although you are young. 
Besides you have so much influence already with other 
girls that we have looked to you to set them a good 
example. Now, what do you think of your own be- 
havior last night ? " 

" It was appalling, I can't understand it myself," 
confessed Elsie, deeply blushing. 

" Your father was hurt at his only child turning 
against him in public. I think, dear, had you been 
my daughter, I should have felt the same." 

'* No daughter of yours could disobey you, I think,'* 
murmured Elsie affectionately, with downcast face. 
*' You would never provoke your children to anger, as 
the Bible says. Bat please tell my father, that I am 
heartily, humbly, ashamed of myself. Only — Lord 
Lovall — I must tell you a secret. Do you know that 
Jock Ramsay is the real heir to Homewood ? " 

'* To Homewood ... he is the next heir after your 
father. And there was an idea long ago that the 
Ramsays were the nearest branch of the old family." 

*' And so they are. Jock knows it ! I know it ! 
Now it is best that some one besides our two selves 
should know it, too." Thereupon Elsie hastily told the 
story of how she and Jock had found the secret chamber 
and the will seven years ago. 

Lord Lovairs wise old face was a study for a Rem- 
brandt in its mingled expression of keen interest, excite- 
ment and amazement. 



it became quite easy to be silent. I have of 
the same since/* 

Then she went on explaining how, having 
with the thought that Jock was showing gei 
allowing her father to enjoy the Homewood < 
riches, her consolation lay in their childish 
which would right matters. Therefore, o 
Jock called a fortune-hunter by her father 
had rushed to her brain and brought tha 
declaration of marriage to her lips. 

** It is best that your father should ki 
said Lord Lovall slowly, ^* and I must und( 
hard task of breaking it to him. Meanwhile 
down to the manse and see Jock himself, 
doubting your exactitude, my dear girl, w< 
quite certain about this will being genuine." 

Accordingly the old man started at his bei 
a short cut through the glen leading to the 
house, a quarter of a mile distant. He fou 
Ramsay and Mr. Dalgleish closeted together, 
the same matter. For Jock, though elatec 
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and inquired of by every one, was also the general mes- 
senger. She now knocked at the door in trepidation 
and on a growl of, *' Come in," entered, a picture of 
humility, to say that Mrs. Stirling would answer a 
summons from her husband in a few minutes. She 
was just then saying good-by to the Howlands family. 

" Humph ! Wait ! Look here, young lady, I want 
to have a word with you." Mr. Stirling bent his eyes 
on his shrinking visitor keenly, yet not unkindly. 
Moyna was one of the few girls whom he liked in the 
house. '* You are my daughter's greatest friend, so I 
am going to ask you a few questions as to what hand 
you've had in this pretty mess, she has got herself 
into." 

'' Please ask me whatever you wish. I will answer 
to the best of my power. And thank you very much, 
Mr. Stirling, for giving me the chance of assuring you 
that I am quite blameless." Moyna clasped her hands 
and advanced to the sacred hearth-rug on which old 
Stirling stood before the fire in his favorite attitude 
with his old dog, Thomas, at his feet. 

She went on eagerly, " I know nothing — nothing I 
What is more, had I guessed that Elsie thought of any 
such foolishness, I should have done my very best to 
persuade her against it and to stop her." 

*' Well, you seem sensible. Still you and she are 
always in each other's pockets — and this fellow Jock 
was dancing attendance on you both. You suspected 
nothing — eh ? That was odd." 

*' No, for the fact is — " Moyna hesitated, then her 
generally sallow cheeks flushed, she gave a brilliant 
glance from under thick lashes at the stern eyes study- 
ing her face, and showed dazzling white teeth in a 
smile of fascinating deprecation. ^^ It seems Y&v\X)b\x\» 



wouldn't wonder that tney uu > ^a^^^w^ 
unbending ; for he felt certain that Mo; 
exact truth. Then in rising anger. 

'* So this fellow is a Don Juan, is he ? 
you both ? A pretty husband for my dau 
did he make you think he wanted to mar: 

*' No ; oh no, it did not go so far. 
Stirling, I am very poor — so is he. No 
Mr. Ramsay, did like me firsty I thini 
would compare myself to Elsie for a secou 
when she smiled on him, he was bound 
for her than for poor me." 

" More for her fortune, you mean,"g: 
father, growing savage again. "Stay 
made a motion to go). ** Stay— ! " AI 
dogged, Mr. Stirling's brain was working 
sentences which he shot out now and a: 
lence showed the underground current o 

*' Too poor ! . . . You're not quite 
like my girl. Oh, ho ! so master Jock 
for a bigger prize ; and ray daughter ti 

ings Don't interrupt me ! 

made an inarticulate sound). ** I say i 
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Indeed, no ; think how grateful I am to yon, dear 
Mr. Stirling, and to Mrs. Stirling and Elsie also, for 
all your kindness to me in this house where I have 
been more happy than ever before in my life. Quar- 
rel ? Never ! If only Elsie is happy, it does not 
matter about me. I would do anything for any of your 
family, believe me." 

Mr. Stirling grunted after the manner of one taking 
the proverbial pinch of salt, as he silently surveyed the 
tall girl, too angular yet lissom with her iiTegular fea- 
tures and quick-changing expression. 

** XJmph," he repeated in deep cogitation. Presently 
he uttered in a changed tone, betraying real sorrow, 
" Could you get Elsie to give this idea up ? You say 
you would do anything for us ? Girls have queer in- 
fluence in persuading each other, so I have heard." 

** If I could — 0, yes ; I would, indeed ! " Moyna had 
started at the request ; thought ; then breathed back 
her answer emphatically. 

a Try your best !" Mr. Stirling raised his heavy 
gray head and gazed with pathetic eagerness at his new 
ally. " You are fond of my girl ; and you see what a 

d d bad match this is for her. I meant her for 

Oowan. Tell her Jock Ramsay made love to you as 
well. Lord ! it's simple ; a girl's mind changes like a 
weather-cock, and you're all as jealous of each other as 
can be." 

Moyna began to feel desperate at this unexpected 
turn of affairs. " Is it not a little hard to ask a poor 
girl to offend her only friend, and be left alone in the 
world as it were ? " 

A silence followed during which each was plainly 
thinking of what was best for her, or for him. 

" Look here. Miss O'Brien," said Elsie's father. 



sidled in ; pale^ affectionate and apologeti 

*' It's a bargain," repeated Stirling hast 
a decided voice. 

Moyna left the room without replying. 

(All day three words rang in Moyna's ea 
of gold shimmered before her mind anc 
times she repeated to herself, '* It would i 
to Elsie. I do love her — but she has only 
a fortnight like myself. She canH care f 
than I do, only I have common sense and 
accept Nigel Hay ; yes, and make him a g 
Now if Elsie would only be sensible ar 
Gowan, I could marry Jock on my 
pounds. . . . Yes ; Jock and that moi 
far before even Nigel Hay — though he \ 
thousand a year ! ) '' 

Husband and wife had not been long 
gether in an interview, when Mrs. Stirling 
ing startling hints. She was trying to 
traordinary piece of news which yet was 
own mind, and pooh-poohed contemptuc 
when they were interrupted. 

Tinrri Tjnvn.ll a<»"nf. ronnoafincr a nnarfor 
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" It is a very extraordinary story, which I have first 
heard from Elsie and that has since been confirmed in 
every detail by John Eamsay/' began Lord Lovall, 
seriously. 

** What I this cock and ball tale about a secret room 
and a family document ?" interrupted Mr. Stirling. 
^^ This silly wife of mine has been prattling about some 
stuff of the kind. Elsie has been telling her utter 
nonsense about a childish discovery, as she thinks. 
Who cares about it ? *' 

** Pardon me, Francis, several persons will care, and 
very much, I fear. Do you know, my dear old friend, 
that this document purports to be nothing less than 
the missing will of the last Bamsays of Homewood. 
You know the legend ; all the country knows it ; and if 
it is true, then '* 

Mr. Stirling's face grew ashen ; his jaw fell. But 
with bull-dog pluck he answered, slowly, "My dear 
Lovall, possession is nine points of the law. D'ye think 
I am going to let any will turn me out ? I'll fight this 

matter inch by inch The action will last 

out my life." 

'* And afterwards Elsie will marry Jock in the long 
run while the lawyers will have pocketed your money. 
Come, Frank, the girl is your very image in many ways. 
Forgive her stubbornness, for she takes it from you." 

'* She does," moaned Elsie's mother. *' Certainly she 
does. Yes ; Francis is a rock, I always say." 

A long talk ensued, during which Mr. Stirling's mind 
cooled by degrees from its first volcanic heat, like a 
lava stream slowly descending in a direction marked out 
by fate. At last he gave in thus far. 

" I'll say nothing till I see this old will of yours with 
my own eyes ; nothing ! Time enough then to decide 



*' All right, let him look on ; though I 
the devil, he and Dalgleish can come up tl 
quietly, when these people in our house a 
ing. For Heaven's sake, let us have n< 
chatter. The whole story is sheer rubbish 

On the whole Lord Lovall thought hi 
bor bore this double stroke of fortune stur 

It was about this time that Moyna came 
room laden with small messages from tl 
guests. These delivered, she added in ea 
soothing. 

** And now, my dearest, forgive me for 
sooner to have a talk with yourself. If yc 
busy Vve been kept all the morning ; but 
your work — I thought you would wish me 
comfort of everybody. And oh, Elsie, IN 
to tell you that IVe found out " 

'* Is it important ? Is it about Jock ? 
tell me now, please, for I would rather n 
thing more till this evening," and Elsie 
hand to her forehead trying to suppress i 
patience. 
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** Very well, this evening then," agreed Moyna in an 
apologetic manner, dropping the subject. 

But that evening destiny willed it should not be taken 
up again. More was the pity. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" PRODUCE YOUR WILL.'* 

Jock Rahsat seemed treading on air that afternoon 
as his feet crunched the snow under the oaks of Home- 
wood. He held his head high, he drank in the keen 
air with the exquisite joy of living ; his heart was that 
of a bridegroom going to meet the bride. 

Last night the lad's brain had been, verily, intoxi- 
cated with the strong wine of success and bewilder- 
ment. Till dawn he and his mother had sat up talk- 
ing together ; for she, when she heard the story of the 
will, was almost more excited than himself. 

" Jock ! Jock ! Only see how wonderfully Auld 
Maggie's words have come true. You are twenty-one 
— three times seven years old — and I felt in my 
own mind that some great thing for good or ill was 
hanging over you. My son, you truly are bom to 
luck." 

*' It seems so indeed, Mother. Think — it is only a 
fortnight ago since Elsie and I met again, and now she 
is my wife. For even Mr. Dalgleish says our marriage 
is binding." 

** Besides, once they know of this will, Elsie's parents 
must consent," cried Mrs. Ramsay, joyously. 



oaks^ at the Whitewater winamg imuu 
spotless glen^ at the gray turrets of th< 
he loved Elsie with a young man's fii 
different manner he loved Homewood 
his forefathers. Now, Elsie was his bri 
was really his own estate — and his titl< 
be recognized within this very hour, 
piness of it was overwhelming. 

Once the old minister laid his han( 
man's arm, murmuring in earnest wan 
boy, remember the words of the Litan; 
English church : * In all time of our 
hour of Death . . . Good Lord, deliv* 

Jock felt sobered momentarily, and 
Yet after all even in this hour of hif 
could feel sympathy for the crabbed, c 
try gentleman who would never more 
self the real master of Homewood. 
and he — Jock — wanted, was each c 
Stirling keep the estates, the house 
life. 

When these two entered the librar] 
silent group, Jock's eyes failed to di 
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ly and my father, and grandfather, have held as our 
own unto this day." Thus Mr. Stirling opened the 
meeting in a thick voice, wonderfully restrained, con- 
sidering his feelings, but which shook ominously. 

" I have no wish if I have the power to turn you out, 
Mr. Stirling," replied Jock, who felt as if speaking in 
a dream. ^^ What I said to Elsie seven years ago, when 
we found this will, I say again now. That if Home- 
wood were mine to give, I would give it to her. And 
because you are her father, neither she nor I could ever 
feel a wish to dispossess you. If you give her to me, 
that is all I ask — ^but that I do ask." His eyes darted 
an ardently speaking glance across the circle to Elsie ; 
hers flashed back in answer to his. 

A brief silence followed. This was broken by Mr. 
Stirling, whose usually gruff tones were wonderfully 
quieted. 

" Well ! Let us proceed to business. The two 
young persons who profess to know the secret room in 
this house will now be good enough to show us others 
the way there." 

Jock, upon this, went slowly towards the portrait of 
old Sir John Bamsay. Elsie, with outward calm, 
although her heart was inwardly beating hard, lit a 
candle. She dreaded that her father might be seized 
with an apoplectic fit at sight of the document he 
dreaded. He had lately received her with stony silence 
when she uttered with trembling lips, '* My dear father, 
please forgive me." In answer he merely nodded and 
held out two finger tips. Now the old man's eyes 
watched Jock savagely, as the latter found the hidden 
spring in the picture-frame, and pushing the portrait 
back, to the surprise of most of those present, revealed 
the little stair. Once more Mr. Stirling spoke, and this 



1118 heels as they pleased. 

Up-stairs Elsie held the light to save 
Btumbling as they stepped into the secre 
all had entered, they looked round the 
ber with wondering curiosity. That is, 
two. 

Jock and Elsie had advanced on eitl 
narrow table. They looked at it — then 
other's face. 

The eyes of the rest in a few seconds 
these two as they stood, speechless. 

** Elsie," uttered Jock with difficult]/ 
silence. *' We left the will here. Whe 

" I don't know. It is gone," murmi 
words coming one by one from her lips ti 
pale. 

Except that a small silver matchbox 1 
table before them teas bare ! For quite 
a half it seemed as if all present held t 
drew it painfully. The air was chargec 
human emotion. Brain called to brain 
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did I tell yon ? All rubbish ... a trumped-up 
tale!^' 

'* Gentlemen," said Jock, in a trembling yet distinct 
voice. *'You three may doubt my word, but Mrs. 
Stirling at least will believe Elsie and me when I swear 
we both left a will on that table two nights ago. We 
read it together as we did when we first found it as 
children, and we know its contents." 

" Yes, that is exactly true,'* confirmed Elsie, who 
was shaking all over for the first time in her life. 
*' Mother, see this silver match box ! Don't you re- 
member how I lost it on St. John's Eve seven years ago. 
We children took it in here and till Jock returned I 
could never open the door again. That proves we were 
here." 

"It only proves that as children you prowled about 
in secret places of my house and kept silence about it 
with uncommon slyness," remarked her father cruelly. 

Lord Lovall interposed with a seriously troubled 
face. *' Francis, I feel that as your friend and witness 
1 must put a painful question necessary to clear you 
from any possible imputation of bad faith. Doubtless 
I am only forestalling Mr. Dalgleish, who would ask the 
same question naturally, acting for John Ramsay." 
He glanced meaningly at the minister, who looked 
helplessly dismayed, for, timid and old, he dreaded the 
laird considerably even while he respected him highly. 
** Have you entered this room yourself, or sent any one 
else to do so ; — to remove the will we have heard 
of?" 

''Who ! I ! What d'ye take me for ?" spluttered 
Mr. Stirling in mighty indignation, which if not gen- 
uine was well feigned. '* I swear, 1 never opened that 
door ! I never came up that stair ! (emphatically) and 
9 
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Lovall, still more earnestly and slowly. 

" And, on my honor, I neither deput 
nor know of any one else who could oi 
supposed will/' repeated old Stirling in 
his small eyes showing angry sparks, his 
ing to purple. " What ! Lovall ! Ma 
suspect me ? '' 

" No, Francis, *' and Lord Lovall helc 
heartily grasping that of his host. '^ M 
I do not believe you ever have done 
action in your life." 

Jock Ramsay now raised his head, th 
his breast. He was pale and his lips 
One despairing glance the young man t 
small narrow room ; over its bare flo< 
followed his eyes with their own, non 
the gloom. But hardly a stray pin 
caped notice on the boards or ag 
walls. 

*' Farewell, Elsie,'* said Jock, taking 
i*€^nA in A lonir cold clasn. " I sh^ 
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Jock turned, slightly bowed to the others and dis- 
appeared down the little stair. 

In silence the rest followed him, somehow ; bat Mrs. 
Stirling stumbled halfway down and seeming nnable 
to recover her footing was supported into the library 
by her husband and Lovall. There the poor lady sank 
on a sofa with pallid face and closing eyes. Elsie in 
alarm caught at a flower vase, and dashing some chrys- 
anthemums from it, she sprinkled her mother's fore- 
head with the water therein. Slowly Mrs. Stirling 
raised her eyelids, yawned, and strove to speak, but her 
faltering accents were like those of a tipsy person and 
all saw with anxiety that her face seemed drawn down 
on one side. 

'' This is your doing, girl ! I hope you are satis- 
fied," exclaimed Elsie's father in bitter accusation. 

Gruel words at such a moment ! But a little more 
or less suffered, mattered nought to unhappy Elsie. 
Besides, she knew, or thought she knew, quite differ- 
ently. 

A doctor was now sent for in haste, whilst the suffer- 
ing woman was carried to her bed. When he arrived, 
it was only to pronounce what most had guessed, that 
this was a stroke. 

Through the long night watches, Elsie sat by the 
sick bed watching the gray, weary face, listening to 
the stertorous breathing. 

*' Oh Mother ! How could you ? hoio could you f '' 
wailed the girl in her heart. 

Moyna had sat up with her friend till midnight ; to- 
wards four in the morning she rose good-naturedly and 
made Elsie some tea in the dressing-room, comforting 
her in whispers and wondering, " Why should it have 
happened ? What could have brought it on ? " 



sympathj^, patting her arms ronna ner n 
ing her cheek against Elsie's face. '' W 
old dear ; then this illness was certainly 
yon. It was just, I suppose, fate." 

'*No, we are not to blame, Jock or 
Elsie in a tone that was quiet to solemnit; 

She felt comforted and grateful for A 
tion and ministration. Yet — her boson 
hardly mentioned Jock's name the wl 
Elsie's soul craved in vain to unburden it< 



CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW THREE YEARS FLED. 

Four years had passed since the event 
party at Homewood. 

The fifth year was well advanced in 
Lady MacTaggart went mincingly out < 
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much in request^ this is quite a pleasant chance to 
have a nice little chat together." 

Now Angelina did not really much care for Moyna, 
who guessed as much ; but her ladyship made it a rule 
always to say pleasant things if possible. Moyna en- 
vied "the silly old frump" her social success, but ad- 
mired it to the point of imitation. Yet sometimes her 
own flattering sentences rang sarcastic instead of simply 
sugared. 

" How kind of you to come and talk to me, dear 
lady. I was taking just a short rest after a long tramp 
through the pine woods with Mr. Stirling to give him 
a proper appetite for dSjeuner. And also — as usual — 
Elsie is still walking beside her mother's bath chair. 
This afternoon we exchanged duties — also as usual." 

*' Hem ! It is a quiet life for you two young girls. 
Still no doubt after dinner you both have some amuse- 
ment ; you talk to friends. We have very pleasant 
evenings at my hotel." 

" We dine in our own salon and converse with no- 
body but the waiters. Elsie puts her mother to bed 
afterwards, while I play picquet with the old gentle- 
men. This is the fifth spring we have spent in the 
south of France, and we lead always the same lives and 
hardly know anybody to speak to," said Moyna dryly. 
Then in an irresistible outburst, " Oh, Lady Mac, how 
I do long to be at Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo ! Any- 
thing for a change ! " 

" Hem 1 Yes — very natural," softly assented the 
elder woman, but in a different voice. In her heart 
she thought Moyna O'Brien rather too discontented. 

After Mrs. Stirling's stroke, and during her illness 
and slow recovery, it was Moyna who had secretly con- 
trived to persuade old Stirling that change of scene 
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was necessary to take off Elsie's mind from dwelling on 
the memory of Jock Ramsay. To his guest's joy the 
troubled old laird decided that they should go to the 
Riviera; and this was now the third year that she, 
Moyna, had been invited to accompany them as one of 
the family. More^ Mr. Stirling had announced to 
Elsie, with a gruff kindness which sometimes cropped 
up in his hard nature, '' Look here ! tell your friend 
that she must accept the same dress allowance from me 
as yourself. It would not be fair of us to put her to 
extra expense, for after all, the girl is worth her salt" 

Elsie was gratefully overjoyed thereat, for Moyna 
really was a help and comfort ; she called herself the 
" family buffer " ; she was a link with those last days 
before Jock went away. 

Mrs. Stirling could hardly bear Elsie out of her sight 
since her own prostration ; she would take her meals 
sometimes from no other hands. It became impossible 
for the daughter to be as much with her father as for- 
merly, even if he had taken his old pleasure in her 
companioiiship. As it was, though he ceased after 
some months to scowl, he still after two years looked 
sourly upon her. Fortunately Moyna was at hand, 
good-naturedly willing to fetch and carry for him, to be 
his souffre-douleur. She was also Elsie's only young 
companion, a bright presence ; and grew by degrees to 
be a power in a household, which pleased her for she 
loved importance. Lady Mac was perfectly aware of 
all this, guessed also, that Moyna's home in Ireland had 
been far from a pleasant one, even in comparison ; but 
being a kindly creature, she said condolingly : 

*' You must miss your mother sometimes, and your 
sisters, I suppose, my dear. Though indeed I don't 
know what these poor dear souls would do without 
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you. My sister-in-law is not so well these last few days, 
is she ? Elsie seems a little uneasy." 

** Ohy but Elsie watches as if her mother was a deli- 
cate test-tube. I see very little difference/' declared 
Moyna in an impartial tone. Then musingly, " How 
long is it now since Mrs. Stirling was taken ill ?" 

"Four years and two and a half months, exactly, 
since that afternoon when you and I took the guests at 
Home wood out walking by the keeper's lodge,*' quothed 
her ladyship glibly. "And the others were ail the 
time in that fatal secret-room ! " She stopped short ; 
could have bitten her tongue with vexation. But 
Moyna was " down her throat " next instant. 

" Secret room ! What one ? Dear Lady Mac. do 
tell me. ... I am dying of curiosity. . . . Oh, I 
guessed long ago there was one at Homewood, because 
once when I asked Elsie, saying it was just the old 
house for a secret chamber she grew quite annoyed 
and owned there was one, but that for family reasons 
they did not like to talk about it." 

"Quite so . . . And you see — my dear — /am one of 
the family," conceded Lady Mac, thinking she was 
skilfully fencing. Then betrayed herself. " My poor 
sister-in-law told me about it, after she recovered a 
little, but (with dignity) my tongue is tied." 

" Do 1 Do let me wonder a little ? " begged Moyna 
coaxingly, with bright eyes. "You see when one 
hears of a family solemnly going to visit their hidden 
Bluebeard chamber, it sounds grim. Is there a skeleton 
in it ? Was some crime committed there ? And why 
should they be forced to make a pilgrimage." 

"Hootl blethers 1 you daft Irish Lassie!" The 
weak opponent sought refuge in broad and playful 
Scotch. "There's naethin' ava there o' the kind. 



and Jock agreed when they were q 
their marriage would end all hap] 
whole family going to consult the v 
business that unlucky day, it was mil 

" Missing 1 '' Moyna stared at 
much powdered face and straw-tinte< 
ment. " Then what happened ? '' 
me 1 / must know. Why was Mrs. 
one that it made ill ? " 

*' Nothing happened — exactly. ] 
difference to Elsie ; not in the en 
mered poor Lady Mac, nervously, wi 
out of this quagmire of speech. ** 
were finely upset, too. They natural) 
with the mother so ill one took 
others." 

*' And Elsie never gave me the leai 
est hint of this,'' murmured Moyna i 
troubled reproach. 

'* Ah ! We Scotch are a queerly 
simpered Lady Mac. Then impress! 
ise never to say a word 1 As I say, 
ence. Only Janet, my sister-in-lai 
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a nice tame rabbit. The " bunny/' motherly, little 
woman was now sadly thin, and her eyes were most 
often seeking the daughter, who seldom left her side, 
with the beseeching look of one needing protection 
instead of giving it. 

Elsie also was somewhat altered. Her bounding 
step and buoyant air were changed to a manner of 
strong and calm dignity ; girlhood had become young 
womanhood. She was grown handsomer than when 
eighteen, with steadfast eyes, a smile that had some- 
thing wistful in its sweetness, and a splendid figure. 
Withal there was nothing of the love-lorn damsel 
about her. One felt the former hoyden's old high 
spirits were not dead but dormant. 

"Angelina ! Very glad to see you," murmured the 
sick woman in clucking tones, reminding one of an 
anxious hen. *^ Dear Elsie must be tired . . . sun so 
hot . . . make her rest with you now. My child, 
don't mind me." 

The weary eyes turned on the tall daughter were 
pathetic in their affectionate solicitude. 

Elsie answered gaily, '* Now, did you ever know 
such a woman. Aunt Angelina ? One would think that 
I was an invalid ; she does look after me so." 

Yet the speaker plainly wavered, for she stole a 
hesitating glance at Moyna. A slow walk in the hot 
noonday sun had been fagging. 

" Let me — Oh yes, it will be a real pleasure ! " And 
with unwonted eagerness Moyna roused as from a 
dream, and eagerly devoted herself to the invalid. 

Left together, aunt and niece strolled slowly along 
the path. " Your dear mother is so good ! And so 
deyoted to you, Elsie, dear," amiably uttered Lady 
Mac in tones of solemn praise. 



the hillside. With sadden eagerness 
ont. 

" Sit down here ; we are safe. W 
you, Aunt Angelina ? You are wear 
brooch this morning — have you forgi 
sign?'' 

** Forget ! I have a letter in my poc 
from Mrs. Ramsay, dear child. Hush 
see us ? " And Angelina glanced an 
tremors of a girl of sixteen. " Yes, 
trying to find my pocket . . . these 
dreadful . . . anyway, Jock is still in 
that is to say he must be on his way bac 
fellow . . . For it is only to say good-bj 
and be off again . . . Yes ! he has I 
splendid post, Elsie dear, oh ! quite a 
cap— a capital offer indeed ; for some tic 
years, my pet. Still, time flies ! '' 

" Aunt Angelina ! '' Elsie's tone 
perate, her eyes flashed. *' Will you te 
WHERE ? " 

" Dear me, did I not tell you, my po 
rather far, dear ; but a nice climate. I 
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dearest. I waited ten years for yonr dear good Uncle 
David, and I can assure you the time slipped away quite 
wonderfully. Take example by me." 

" I will. We must go back now, or father will be 
displeased. Please give me Mrs. Ramsay's letter.'' 
Elsie had mastered her emotion with a strong effort. 
Then a twinkle of humor came into her eyes. She 
remembered the podgy, fussy, little man. How ugly 
and bald she had thought him in her childhood, when 
Angelina was his sentimental bride. " Heigho, I can't 
do less for my Jock than you did for Uncle David." 

"That's right, my favorite." With an apparently 
mighty effort her ladyship disengaged a letter from her 
pocket ; fluttered it and slyly smiled. 

" Well, now that I have broken the bad news to you, 
here is a sugarplum. There is a note inside for you 
fT(ym Jock himself. ^^ 

The blood rushed warm over Elsie's face. A gleam 
of hope shone in her suspiciously bright eyes. One 
eager hand swooped upon the letter and next instant it 
was transferred to her own safest keeping. Just then 
the distant sound of a gong made both spring to their 
feet and hurry back towards the house. As of old, the 
one unforgivable sin in Mr. Stirling's eye was that of 
being late for meals. But Elsie reached their salon 
before the last wavelet of humming sound died in the 
corridors of the hotel. 



FOR ONE SHORT HOUB 

Elsie's watchful eyes were right 
mother showed an uneasiness lately^ ^ 
twice foreshadowed a slight stroke, 
paralysis from which Mrs. Stirling s 
severe but repeated in its seizures^ ea 
ing her more weakened in body and n 

On the afternoon of that day whe 
her love-letter from Jock, who wrote 
Siberia, in good health and better spi 
hope of seeing her — perhaps before si 
and possible riches— on this afterno 
went to sit with the invalid after i 
daily visit at this hour, before the En 
came in, and when tired of walking, 
always seemed at her brightest then ; c 

Meantime, the two girls fiew like hi 
the tennis-court, where a band of frier 
them for their "hour off duty," a 
grimace aside, unseen by Elsie, callec 
ling was admired and adored openly I 
the hotel ; secretly by several young 
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lamented to Elsie, want of means, or the sudden part- 
ing of the ways, in traveling, brought all to an early 
end. (To herself Moyna sometimes bitterly thought : 
'^ It must be because I don't put my heart into it. I 
would far, far rather have Jock than any of them — 
Jock and my ten thousand pounds. . . . Elsie can't 
be hearing from him. I watch her and the mails too 
closely. But if only she would take a fancy to some 
of these others ! . . . Well, at worst, I do think the 
old gentleman should give me my money just the same. 
Goodness knows I work hard for it ! And he does like 
me. . . . Only for that I should not be wasting my 
life here with them all.") 

Just as a merry party were enjoying themselves over 
a hard-fought game, one of the men exclaimed under 
his breath : 

" Look out for squalls. Here is the old Nor* Easter. *' 
This in allusion to the laird's pompous pride in his 
home on the Border. Standing like a squat colossus, 
Mr. Stirling was beckoning imperiously to Elsie to 
break off her game. 

*' Yes ; here I am, father. Is mother ill ? '' The 
girl's eyes were wide with alarm ; her cheeks rapidly 
losing the glow of exercise. 

'* Stuff and nonsense. No ! Only I want you. On 
the whole, I wish you would go and soothe her — ^you 
know. She's been crying about some ridiculous mag- 
got she must have been nursing in her brain these two 
years, it seems. About ME, too ! ! . . . 'Pon my 
honor, only that the poor soul is not responsible, I — 
rd have found it deuced hard to forgive her. Me ! ! — 
as if I would tell a lie, or do an unfair action (snorting). 
Well, there 1 you're the one to blame for it all. So 
you had better try and make the best of it." 
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Alarmed, and still sensitive to smarting under these 
and such-like frequent bitter allusions to the past, 
Elsie hastened to her mother. She found Mrs. Stirling 
lying stilly with a pale smile, yet tears still wet on her 
face. 

"Not in pain, dear one; not ill," murmured the 
invalid, in answer to gentle inquiries, as Elsie sat down 
by her side. ^' Far better than since the night when I 
took ill. Elsie, a great weight has been taken off 
my mind 1 Your father — I dared to ask him, at last. 
Has he told you ? " 

'* Only a little. Still, if it excites you, don't speak 
more to-day. Let me give you your tonic. Here it is. 
To-morrow will do, mother darling.'* 

"To-morrow I may have another faint fit — after- 
wards too weak to speak ; " came between small gulps 
of the soothing medicine, which Elsie administered. 
"Darling child, perhaps you were wicked like me ; so 
I must tell you that your father is good ; noble . . . 
0, Elsie " (and the poor woman began to cry softly), 
" I must confess my sin. I suspected your poor father 
of — stealing that will. That made me faint at the 
time — and ever since, I have had the dreadful thought 
in my mind." 

" 0, mother ! I was wicked too, more so than 
you ! " Elsie gasped, deadly pale. Then she checked 
herself. Best never tell how she had suspected this 
very mother, and kept silence, in what sorrow and tor- 
ment of mind these two years, only her own loving 
heart knew. 

And that same mental torture the suffering mother 
had borne, suspecting the husband whom all her 
life she had hitherto respected and still humbly 
obeyed. 
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"And 80 you asked him about it, mother. How 
brave ! What did he say ? *' 

" I told him I might not be long with you all, and 
was so anxious for his soul's sake. I begged his pardon 
but reminded him he never said he did not take the 
will. * No/ he said, * did not go up the stair, did not 
open the door.' And in the book aboub Homewood, it 
says, there is a secret room with two ways to reach it." 

Elsie started. The book alluded to was one kept in 
the strong room by her father ; it contained inventories 
of household treasures, heirlooms, silver, and so forth. 
At times she had been allowed to glance into its pages. 
Would this throw any light on the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the will ? Alas ; no ! 

Mrs. Stirling went on with feeble utterance, joyful 
that her tyrant remained worthy of her lifelong devo- 
tion. 

" Your father swore to me, Elsie, before God, he 
never took it . . . does not know anything about the 
will. Dear child, it is a mystery, but you and Jock 
must leave it — in higher hands. In time — in ti " 

The speaker's voice died away. She had done her 
best, poor, brave little wife and mother. Now, she 
needed rest. 

That night Mrs. Stirling suflEered another stroke, and 
for the next two months the party were obliged to stay 
at Costebelle. Then in May, instead of returning to 
England, as Elsie secretly and passionately hoped, the 
doctors decided that the invalid could only be moved to 
a cool health-resort in the Pyrenees. 

And Jock was leaving England towards the end of 
June. 

Elsie grew pale and fretted secretly those exquisite 
May days, until Aunt Angelina— who had fluttered 



mncn lor wishing me to join yon all. 
ing to Elsie to take rooms near . . 
proverb. . . . No, not about old foe 
you tease me I but about relations beii 
at a little distance. And so—" 

^* Gome, you seem to be getting sens 
think you were a giddy young cat," g 
Mr. Stirling. 

A week later the diligence dropped 
Lady MacTaggart's hotel, which stooc 
mile down the road below that where tl 
staying. 

It was evening, and Elsie was payin. 
by request to her aunt, who had sent 
indisposition, begging her company. 
Elsie was deadly white as she sat behinc 
tain watching the road. While as to 
withered cheeks were flushed, and for I 
had fussed about the room unceasingly. 

**Now, dearest Elsie, remember, t 
comes, I fly to my bedroom . . . ther< 
the balcony over you both. Only an h( 
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and you love to be loved." Elsie caught her aunt's 
aimlessly erratic figure^ and holding it in a strong 
embrace, gave Angelina a wholesome kiss. Poor Elsie ; 
it did strike her for a moment how much she would 
like to be comforted, and strengthened, herself. But 
only one being ever thought she needed that and — he 
was at the door. 

"Jock!— 0, Jock!" 

"Elsie!" 

And so they met again. Only for one short hour. 
At such a time, in so short a time, so little was said be- 
tween them, so much understood — it will be kindest to 
leave them alone, as Angelina did. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

TO THE LAND OF THE SUN. 

"If I only had a pal — !" thought Jock Eamsay, 
watching the home shore dip lower, lower, out of sight. 
He sighed. 

Fortune was kind considering his wish to this seventh 
son, sometimes her sport in cruel fun, always the toy 
of the smiling blind goddess. Six weeks on shipboard 
made sworn friends of Bamsay and Terence O'Brien, 
his junior by some three years. 

Their difference of temperaments drew both all the 
closer together. Bamsay was sensitive, highstrung, 
with a face and courtly bearing that might have be- 
longed to an early Stuart cavalier. O'Brien was open- 
hearted and gay as a blackbird, with a strong strain of 
Spanish blood betrayed by his dark eyes and hair« 
10 
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glossy as a raven's wing. Both sighed as the Lizard 
light- house sank under the sky-line. Both set their 
faces West with the like vow to make their way oat 
yonder, if plack and grit coald do it. 

Jock's heart was fall, thinking of his lonely ageing 
mother, and— of the girl he left behind him. But the 
Irish adventurer was light of heart as of purse. 

Terence began the acquaintanceship first, according 
to his nature. Jock, older and shrewder, liking the 
youngster, pursued it steadily, to the point of res- 
cuing Terence from the clutches of some smoking-saloon 
card-sharpers ; this also according to his nature. 
Thence arose friendship, and they exchanged confi- 
dences. 

Jock told how be had done well in Siberia; and 
now was going out as the mining engineer of an English 
firm which had interests in Peru. Besides he hoped 
for other jobs. 

" As to jobs, the divil a one have I got in my eye," 
answered Terence. ** We were ruinated by boycotting, 
so I got precious little schooling and was spun for the 
army exam. Then my guardian was afraid I meant 
enlisting — which I did — and he bundled me oS here. 
My mother has an uncle out in Lima." 

An idea struck Bamsay, who said, 

**The world is very small. I wonder if you are 
any relation of a Miss O'Brien I have met staying 
in Scotland with friends — the Stirlings, of Home- 
wood." 

** Ka-ther. She's my twin ; but she never came to 
see me off," and Terence's face darkened. *' I felt it, 
for she used to keep on humbugging, pretending she 
was so fond of me, and our souls were linked, and 
that bosh. I'd have gone to the antipodes for her. 
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Well, poor girl, she hated coming back to our troubles 
and preferred the flesh-pots of Egypt. And we were 
glad to know she was clothed and got her square 
meals." 

Jock listened surprised ; then swiftly decided in 
his own mind that Terence must forgive his twin ; 
must write to her each mail. So Moyna would be 
forced to reply sometimes, when, naturally, she would 
mention Elsie's existence. He would work this. (He 
did.) But Terence went on more blithely. 

" My uncle Terence O'Higgins hardly ever writes 
home. We think he's a soured old Bachelor. But 
if he won't help me, maybe you or Vergara here will 
recommend me for a groom's situation. I can shoe ' 
horses and '^ 

*' Heavens forbid 1 *' interrupted a third speaker, 
horrified. *' My father's home near Callao is yours. 
You are both as my brothers." This was Felipe 
Vergara, a young Peruvian, whose education in Eng- 
land was just finished. Bamsay and O'Brien liked 
him much, whilst he was so keen for their society 
that the friends perforce admitted him to their sworn 
comradeship. 

So, one early morning both Britishers eyed the low 
shore off Callao through a chill drizzle, remarking, 
'* August weather in the Land of the Sun." Wel- 
coming landsfolk swarmed on deck; then boatloads 
of passengers and friends left for the shore. But 
Terence's uncle neither came nor sent word. And 
Jock was resolved to stick by the '* youngster," unused 
to walk the world alone. Besides, he also hoped to 
ask advice from O'Higgins as to lodging in Lima. 

'* Amigos, here is my dear father. He knows your 
uncle, O'Brien," broke in Felipe's voice joyously. 



line at that. 

" Why, yes 1 Your uncle is our v< 
Alas ! Don Terenzio O'Eechens (0 
six months ago high, high on the Ai 
the Blanca silver mines. Since then I 
Diego, tells us Terenzio is far away 
exploring. No matter I My house is 
tion now and until he returns. So, dei 
right away, Setlor (this to Ramsay), 
perfectly, as you say, your business wi 
to Lima. But — to please Felipe — be 
two, three days." 

Thus in halting English, but wit 
speaking gestures, Don Xavier overcam 
shyness. In ten minutes both friends 
Gidlao, where the luggage was left till 
out to the Vergara hacienda, five mil 
the fonda, two beautiful, but very small 
father and son. The innkeeper coul 
mules for more mounts ; whereupoi 
courteously took these, insisting thi 
should ride the thorough-bred " pacen 

" All Englishmen can ride. But i 
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gallop. Presently both grew reconciled, admiring the 
splendid action of the small steeds, and the rapid way 
they got over the ground. Meanwhile Felipe, over- 
joyed to be home again, called his friends' notice to a 
hundred things. 

"See! Our bridles look like cord, because they 
are of finest woven thongs. Then notice these silver 
ornaments on them and our saddles. We have smart 
horse-trappings that cost fifty pounds each, have we 
not, father?" (Don Xavier was silent.) "We will 
lend you a horse for your own use. There used to 
be twenty in our stable ; how many are there now, 
father?" 

"My poor boy!" said Don Xavier, sadly, "you 
forget that when your mother and I took you and 
your sister to Europe for education I was a rich man. 
Since then we have been nearly ruined by the Chilian 
invasion and " 

" I know ! The hacienda was sacked twice," mut- 
tered the lad. 

" When I returned, our patio was still heaped high 
with wrecked furniture," went on the Peruvian, with 
deep emotion. "Our home was a burnt-out shell . . . 
only the chapel had been spared . . . Well, then, your 
mother joined me, and we both resolved to give up 
town and society thenceforth and try to save the 
hacienda from total ruin. She urged me not to grieve 
your youth in absence by writing you the worst of 
our altered fortunes. To-day you may be shocked — 
but then you will have the joy of embracing your 
mother and sister." 

So saying, Don Xavier threw his arm affectionately 
round his son's neck, and consoled the crestfallen 
Felipe in undertones. Aloud he added gaily — 
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" I warn yon, gentlemen, we have no servants bnt 
one. My wife rides to market for pleasure instead 
of going to the theater. My dear daughter sees»to 
the housework. In all Peru there are not two ladies 
who have taken up the burden of the war more bravely. 
But you, sefiores, will not think less of us for our 
misfortunes." 

*^ No, indeed ! " cried Terence, in a burst of fellow- 
feeling. "Why, we were boycotted in Ireland too 
after my father's death. My mother and sisters cut 
the grass and made hay and dug the garden. They 
helped on the farm, all but killing the pigs. I did 
that," with modest pride. 

" Admirable ! " said the don, hugely pleased. " Ah ! 
Felipe, I am glad we made every sacrifice to keep you 
at school in England. At home you might have grown 
up enervated and idle, like too many of our youths 
whose ancestors have stayed in these tropics since the 
days of the Pizarros." 

Jock, not to be outdone, told tales from Siberia. 
He could cook and wash, besides being handy in 
carpentry and machinery. 

So they rode on, by mudwalled roads and bamboo 
thickets, fields of chocla and plantain patches. After 
fording the shallow bed of a river they came into wilder 
country where were rough lanes and rotten bridges of 
poles and sods across irrigating ditches, half choked, 
or ruined. 

" Like poor Peru I " sighed the haciendado, or land- 
lord. And he began telling tales of former prosperity. 
But, alas I since the disastrous invasion by Chil£, the 
condition of Peru was well-nigh hopeless. Even many 
British merchant houses were bankrupt, unable to 
recover immense sums owed to them* 
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**That is what ruined your excellent uncle, Don 
Terenzio. What ! you did not know ? I am sorry to 
give you bad news. But he is a brave man ; he is muy 
triste, very sad ; but he has started life afresh and is 
working hard once more, though middle-aged." 

*' Oh 1 Peru will recover, our land is so rich. See, 
even those willow stakes in the paling are sprouting. 
Put a stick in the ground and it grows here," cried 
Felipe. Whereat his father, cheering up, added : 
** True. Those big potatoes there were only planted 
three weeks ago. Aye, given a settled government, say 
for only eight years " 

" Help I help ! Rohado — rohado ! " This lamentable 
cry reached the ears of our party from a thicket ahead. 
Hastening to aid, they saw a Chinaman on horseback, 
weeping bitterly : none other than Don Xavier's cook. 
On his way to market a robber had stopped, beaten 
him, and taken the dollars — '* Oh ! oh ! " 

** Wretched coward 1 This is the third time. Now, 
amigo, here is a chance to be useful. Will you escort 
Ah Chin daily to market, and show fight if attacked ? 
I need Felipe in the canefields," asked Vergara of 
Terence. 

** Gladly, seflor. And thank you for giving me some 
work." 

Terence brightened, for the sudden revelation of 
his host's poverty had been weighing on his spirits. 
Understanding that his uncle could not send for him 
soon, he feared to be burdensome on the Yergaras, or 
on Ramsay. 

'* Our canefields ! " shouted Felipe, " Friends, see ! " 
He gazed rapturously at some thousand acres of cane- 
fields stretching away to distant woods. Come^ padre I 
Quick — ^hasten." 
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As he spoke, Felipe wheeled aside in a cart-track cnt 
straight through a square mile of yellowish-green sugar- 
cane, the stems a dense thicket ; the leaves higher 
than the riders' heads. Next came another square 
mile of young roots. A third showed fresh cut stumps ; 
while refuse leaves lay in deep swaths, through which 
the horses' hoofs swished with a sound as of the sea. 
The track ended at a gate and wattle fence of bamboo. 

Behind this stockade were lines of mud and cane 
huts for the laborers, negroes and Chinese. The 
corral in which these stood was of pure sand, with 
natural hillocks here and there, utilized as grave 
mounds. 

The dwelling-house of the Vergaras loomed like a 
fort behind the corral. Passing through a gateway 
with wooden doors strong enough to resist any attack 
save by cannon, the riders entered a square patio, or 
court. On two sides were stables and the sugar mill ; 
on the third a large buff- washed chapel ; lastly a flat- 
roofed house, painted a brilliant blue. 

** Welcome to our hacienda. All in it is at your 
disposition," said Don Xavier to his two guests, with 
more than courteous warmth in the usual greeting. 

Felipe meanwhile had flung himself into the arms 
of a buxom matron and a slim girl who awaited him. 
" Mother ! . . . Maraquita . . . little Miquita !'*... 
ho exclaimed, '* Mother again ! " 

Then the dark-haired Maraquita turned to Jock and 
Terence, her cherry lips curving into an exquisite 
smile, as she softly uttered in English : 

" How do you do ? " 

Familiar words ! but she who spoke them was an 
enchantress. Jock felt her charm, but at that magic 
spell, Terence seemed called into a fairyland, follow- 
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ing wondrous black eyes. He did not know in his 
bewilderment what Maraquita^s face was like. But he 
knew, with all the belief in him, that it was for him 
the most beautiful one on earth. 

The blue house became glorified in the young Irish- 
man's vision to a palace. He did not see the worn 
paint on the door, nor despise the bare brick stair- 
case leading to as bare a brick corridor. The drawing- 
room, opening off this, was ^' a shabby salon compared 
with an English one,'* remarked Donna Maria ruefully. 
But Terence eagerly declared with truth — "It looks so 
jolly comfortable and cool." The salon, indeed, was a 
large rather empty one, with deep cane armchairs for 
tired men, a sofa for Donna Maria, and Maraquita's 
few treasures set out on a central round table. These 
were some English novels, Longfellow, Jules Verne, 
and a workbox. 

Towards eleven o'clock breakfast was served in the 
dining-room, the only dwelling-room down-stairs. The 
meal began with grayfish soup thickened with cheese ; 
excellent. Then came beefsteak, and country wine, 
followed by tortilla (omelet) and coffee. The long 
room was bare as a barn, save for its table and chairs, 
thanks to the Chilian sacking. Some dogs and 
cats, even a chicken or two strayed in at the open 
door. 

" Our walls have forgotten their last whitewashing. 
But poor people like us must be grateful for good food 
and a clean cloth," remarked Don Xavier cheerfully. 
"The saints be thanked, we have these." 

Three days Jock stayed ; he had only meant to stay 
one night. But all were so kind, so friendly, he was 
loth to leave this friendly haven. Then he went up 
to Lima, and reporting himself, settled down in a 
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' bachelor's mess ' with three other Englishmen in the 
same house, and saw the sights of the city of Pizarro. 

There was Pizarro's cathedral crumbling to decay, 
its towers riddled with bullets, its stones witnesses of 
many murders of rulers. And one Saint's day Jock 
beheld with amazement the image of the said saint 
borne in procession to spend the night on a visit to 
other saints in a distant church. The priests had fas- 
tened cigars to the lips of all the popular images, but 
they only gave cigarettes to the lesser ones. When 
evening came, the church was cleared and its doors 
closed. Then the gaping Gholos, dispersing, gossiped 
in their semi-Indian ignorance of what fine diversion 
the holy saints would enjoy till daybreak, smoking and 
playing rocomboa. (This favorite game of cards is 
said to resemble the old English quadrille.) 

But this was little, his friends told Ramsay, com- 
pared with the yearly Palm Sunday spectacle. Then 
when the various images are borne in procession, that 
of Zacchseus is always greeted with roars of mirth. 
For the priests, wishing to amuse the spectators of the 
great fiesta, displayed the small image in a tree and 
generally dressed in ridiculous British costume. One 
year this was a foxhunter's pink coat, top-boots and 
spurs ; another, yells of mirth greeted the chief publi- 
can attired in a startling checked suit, knickerbockers, 
sun helmet, and race glasses. 

And the following year Bamsay himself saw an 
uuedifying travesty of the Holy Supper at Eastertide 
in the great church of Santo Domingo ; of which ho 
was now told. A long table was surrounded with 
twelve wooden apostles propped in chairs ; a thirteenth 
seat being vacant. The cloth was duly laid with plates 
and glasses, knives and forks. The board groaned 
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with hams, tongues and tinned meats. Besides bread, 
pickles, and black bottles of beer. It was notorious 
that late at night, when the throng of worshipers 
departed, and the doors were closed, the priests were 
wont to eject the images, and seating themselves in the 
church chancel would hold a tipsy orgie until the 
dawn. 

These mummeries apart, Jock admired the old 
Spanish town, with its close balustered wooden bal- 
conies screening faces and forms little less witching 
than that of Maraquita. 

The hospitality of the West Coast warmed the heart 
of the stranger ; while the gray August autumn of 
these cool tropics suited his Northern blood. So the 
days flew, what with Spanish tertulias and dances ; 
European picnics to pre-historic ruins of mighty 
temples ; even — in those days — British naval parties to 
hunt the burial-sands that on one part of the shore 
possessed a preserving quality. Here whole mummy 
families were found, often in a kind of underground 
hut, interred with their drinking-cups and water- 
vessels, while work-baskets still held wooden needles 
and knitting-pins with balls of vicuna worsted — used 
long before the Spaniards appeared. 

How often Jock said to himself, '* I must remember 
to tell Elsie all about this ! " Then soon after pros- 
pects of work had illumined the future like summer 
lightning, came a real offer and he grasped it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE COMIKG OF DON DIEGO. 

That first week at the Vergara hacienda passed like 
a day to Terence O'Brien. Yet he seemed to have 
known his hosts for years, so friendly were they — so 
full was his mind of new impressions. The young 
impulsive Irishman loved them all in different fashion. 
But Maraquita ! . . . Oh, only at thought of her he 
drew a deeper breath, and went about softly with 
shining eyes. 

On the first Sunday when Jock came down with two 
other guests, he took Terence aside, eager to tell some 
secret good news. 

** Young un' ! will you share my luck and we'll go 
up over yonder Andes ? Your uncle, it seems, thinks 
he has found a gold mine in the interior. He has 
sent word to his partner to follow with a mining 
engineer — and I'm chosen ! Fate seems to mean ns to 
be chums. Well ? . . . Why don't you say Hooray I " 

" I'm awfully glad of course . . . especially for you, 
old chap," stammered Terence. ** But as to going — 
my uncle may be an old ruffian. And the Vergaras 
are so kind to me that — well they might be hurt." 

** Humph I Yes. And how pretty the daughter 
is I " assented Jock, eying his friend, who turned red 
as an Inca fiower, called in Europe, poinsettia. **I 
see — we are in the same boat. Well, dear lad, I can 
sympathize ; for as I've told you my own would be 
called a fairly hopeless love-affair, too." 
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" But I think — I hope, she cares for me a little. 
That's the great point," uttered poor Terence, hope- 
fully, while trying to look wisely dismal. 

** Of course I It's half the battle." How young and 
sanguine they both were. 

So Jock went over the mountains, promising to do 
his best with Terence the elder for the latter's godson. 
But Terence the younger stayed on at the hacienda, 
falling deeper in love every hour. And as his life on 
the Peruvian sugar- estate may be of interest to English 
readers, Jock's chum may step into the front for some 
following pages. 

Daily work began on the hacienda before the August 
winter sun showed through the gray mists of the 
rainless land. After a hasty cup of coffee Don Xavier 
and Felipe generally went to the cane-fields. Terence 
meanwhile used to escort the trembling Ah Chin to 
market, twice doing battle manfully; giving broken 
heads and once getting himself rather badly knifed. 
Nevertheless, he generally contrived to return in so 
remarkably short a time that Maraquita professed 
wonderment. Then — her mother being busy in the 
kitchen, and as a duenna was really not needed in her 
own home — the charming girl accepted Terence's aid 
in many household jobs. 

'* It is really quite nice for us that your family was 
boycotted, so that you learnt to help your sisters. It 
has made you so clever. No ! " Maraquita would 
cry ; her last words meaning, '* Is it not so ? " this 
being one of the most common of Spanish- American 
idioms. 

By dint of invention and blarney her gallant squire 
one day gained leave to varnish his ladylove's tiny shoes 
iu future. 
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^' And Mamma's, too/' bargained the rogaish Miquita 
(This last is a diminutive of Maraquita, by which 
Donna Maria often addressed the girl. But her father 
called her Miquitina, in still greater endearment.) 

" Quite another pair of shoes," murmured Terence 
ruefully, although he obediently agreed. 

After the noonday breakfast, an hour or two of rest 
was enjoyed by the elders. Felipe, yawning, some- 
times indulged in a siesta, too, on which occasions he 
would say aside to O'Brien : 

" You are English, amigo. So, though my mother 
expects me to stay with my sister, I can trust you not 
to make love." 

" You can trust me, old fellow." (Oh 1 how Terence 
did groan in spirit at the promise.) 

Left together, the young couple used to begin 
weeding and pruning with fierce energy in the neglected 
garden. After half an hour they rested — and often 
forgot to begin again. One day, however, Maraquita 
stole away by herself, and Terence found her seated in 
the chapel, looking sweetly sad. 

This sacred place alone on the once rich hacienda 
had been spared by the Chilian soldiers in the late war. 
Its ceiling glowed with really fine frescoes ; the walls 
were hung with many monkish paintings ; the altar 
was picturesque. 

*^ Sometimes I love to recall the old days, before that 
terrible invasion. Ayala ! " sighed the fair Peruvian 
girl, turning eyes like dark suns on her reproachful 
swain. **We had our priest here then, and all the 
slaves filled the chapel every morning and evening. 
Alas ! few of the peones come now. Only sometimes 
old Dominga, who is past ninety, and was a slave, 
persuades them to have a procession. She is so nice 
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and hardworking and so pious. Yon ought to know 
her/' 

"Then let us go and find her," promptly urged 
Terence. 

Down a grassy track in the fields they came on Do- 
minga. The crone was stumbling on shrunken black 
legs from a wild-cane thicket, a bundle on her head. 

** Eh, nifla ! (little one) Welcome ! " mumbled the 
former slave. 

Then, peering close into O'Brien's face, her wrinkled 
features expressed satisfaction that grew into a pleased 
laugh. " Is this your affianced husband ? I like him, 
child." 

*' No 1 no I Hii — sh ! " (Maraquita's cheeks flamed 
exquisitely.) 

" What is she saying ; why a mere joke." This in 
answer to Terence's ready curiosity. 

But, though the young Irishman knew little Spanish, 
as yet, his ears and memory were keen. He looked 
out those words in the dictionary that evening, and 
hugged himself with joy, recalling that divine blush of 
his adored one. Now, he said cheerily : 

" Hi, mother, that bundle is too heavy for you. I'll 
carry' it home ; then youll owe me twenty cents." 
And he seized the cane fagot, while old Dominga 
laughed and chuckled till she cried, calling him *' a 
good sonny." 

And Maraquita, with a new note of admiration in 
her caressing voice, echoed, ''Yes, that is good — to 
help an old slave. Many of our young men would be 
ashamed. . . . Graciasf" 

At the corral gate stood a yellow-skinned boy, Do- 
minga's great-great-grandson. He took over his gran- 
nie's burden, with a shy, long stare at her helper, for 
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he was a half-bred Indian, with parents and grand- 
parents of the gentle, timid hill-folk ; and little of the 
more daring, morry negro blood ran in his veins. Said 
Terence, jestingly : 

'^Well, you'll know me again. I hope in return 
you'll do me a kindness, too, some day." 

** Agapo, I will translate what the gringo says," put 
in Maraquita. When she explained, Agapo nodded 
gently to Terence. 

*' Chi lo sa f (Who knows ?) I will remember. ** 

And he did. 

But Terence and Maraquita went and sat down on 
a bank of what he called wild thyme (only it wasn't), 
and they talked. 

A sugarcane bird came and posed on the spear-point 
of a wild cane near them ; he was about the size of a 
bullfinch. 

"Is he not beautiful?" said the girl. "Did you 
ever see a deeper black than his back and wings ? " 

" Yes, I know a more velvety, softer black," answered 
the young man, dreamily. He was looking at her eyes 
that were lingeringly lowered. 

She went on, gently confused, " But his head and 
breast, like a glowing coal 1 — 0, Hove our tutupellins; 
red as a flower, as flame, as " 

" As your cheeks, when you blush — an instant and it 
is gone ! There ! . . . I said so—" (Well, that was 
not making love.) 

But Maraquita veiled herself in invisible propriety, 
on a sudden. Her companion felt as if a cloud ob- 
scured his sun. She remembered. Then, with bewitch- 
ing primness, she called Terence's notice to a flight of 
small dark birds, with spoon-tails as big as their bodies, 
telling that they were 
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*' I know. The horse-guards, guarda-cabellos, you 
call them because they kill the insects and flies that 
nearly kill the horses. Never mind them, Maraquita. 
Tell me instead " 

'' You must not call me by my name, Don Terenzio 
— at least not yet. ... Ah ! here is Felipe coming. 
Pepe, dear, why do you look so grave ? And you have 
hurried, too V 

'^ Cause enough. I hastened to tell you and Terence 
— ^no need to waken the parents from their siesta. The 
monteneros are out — in force ! Yesterday they attacked 
the government soldiers only nine miles from Lima. 
The government is sending round our neighborhood 
asking all patriots to lend horses, and " 

Maraquita started up and began running homewards. 
She gasped indignantly. 

" Patriots ! Loans I ... 0, government, or guer- 
rillas, all are robbers ! They will give us as before a 
vale, a receipt not worth its ink, for our best beasts. 
Alas ! Pepe, you have been away so long, you don't 
understand — Haste ! haste ! " 

** Quickly waking her father, the girl eagerly im- 
plored : 

" Make out a paper, selling our pacers to Don Ter- 
enzio. He is British — honest — he will give them back 
to us." 

'* Splendid!" shouted Don Xavier. And in five 
minutes, Terence, staring, found himself the owner of 
the valuable riding horses, in return for a large imagin- 
ary sum. Hardly was this signed when there came the 
clatter of cavalry, and an ofScer and troopers rode into 
the patio, demanding mounts, or oxen, for the "patria." 
The unfortunate Peruvian haciendado was forced to 
give up the oxen. But Terence, swaggering at the 
II 
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stables, refused ronndly to sell the pacers, which he had 
bought for the Prince of Wales, *'iio less 1 '* He 
cheerfully indulged a rich invention, so that later Felipe 
nearly split his sides laughing. When the soldiers left, 
Don Xavier said gratefully to his guest, with a breath 
of relief : 

'* This is bad — but things might have been worse. 
You have got me out of a scratch — eh ? a scrape — in- 
deed ! Ah ! my Miquitina, best of daughters ! This 
is the second time you have come to the help of your 
poor old father. Bless you — ! *' 

At the last words, Terence saw with astonishment a 
sudden gush of tears overflow his darling's eyes ; Mara- 
quita slipped from her father's embrace and ran into 
the house weeping. 

Now when had she helped the family before ; and 
why so shy about it ? mused the Irishman. He asked 
Felipe that evening, who gently replied : 

'^ Excuse me if I do not tell you, amigo." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OVEK THE HILLS AND FAB AWAY. 

Jock was meantime gone " over the hills/' with a 
light heart, and eyes ever alert to note all that was 
new and strange. 

One day as his party crossed a high mountain range 
before descending into the more inhabited valleys 
below on the inland slope, he noticed with surprise 
some piles of loose stones not far off, rudely shaped 
like crosses. 

" Hallo 1 Demetrio, what do those mean ? " he 
asked his amero. Then, as the man rather sullenly 
answered he could not tell (though himself half a 
hill-man), Jock clapped him in friendly fashion on the 
shoulder. '* Come, paisano (countryman), tell me 
what you know of the country while we ride, and at 
night you shall share my bottle of ' pisco,' '' showing 
the neck of a flask of this strong grape spirit, beloved 
by Peruvians. 

Just then Seftor de Eibera, leader of the party, and 
Jock's employer, began idly firing at the cairns, dis- 
lodging some stones. At this Demetrio looked much 
disturbed, and riding up spoke in Samsay's ear. 

'^ Seiior, I must not interfere with the patron^ who 
is a man of fierce temper. But you are like one of 
us and kind ; so I will tell you he is making a bad 
business for some poor wife down in those Indian huts 
far off in the valley." 

Demetrio then confided that when the Indians were 
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obliged to take a jonrney, it was their cnstom to 
panse on the last hill-top whence their homes could 
be descried. Here each man who was married built 
himself one of these cairns. On the homeward route 
the husbands took pains to return and examine these 
crosses carefully. Should the cunningly-laid wife- 
trap show signs of any of its stones being out of order, 
then a distinctly guilty wife would receive a severe 
beating from her lord. 

On they rode, downwards under steep hills, clothed 
in magnificent tropical foliage, by winding paths 
under overhanging cliffs, past cascades falling like 
sheets of silver among the wooded heights and rivers 
foaming in the deep valleys. Further on the track 
lay through dark woods of giant trees, festooned with 
an intricate network of creepers where was no sign of 
animal life and hardly a parrot ever screamed. The 
humming-birds only flashed in the far sunlit glades. 

It was all interesting to Bamsay, who liked even 
to watch the loaded llamas carrying the baggage, 
stepping in single file after the leader who carried 
a rakish red cap stuck on his deer-like head. But 
Demetrio was anxious, as guide, and kept urging a 
careful lookout in the gloomy undergrowth. They 
were now approaching the interior, where the deadly 
blow-pipes are still used. No rustle in the jungle 
betrays a dusky, naked form, but a tiny arrow flies 
silently, and the lusty white traveler is touched with 
its deadly poison even as he whistles. 

One evening, camping in an open space, they were 
surprised to see the flgure of a priest emerge from 
the supposed trackless woods. He was a French 
missionary who told them he had lived for years 
among the savages, whose huts were hidden not far off. 
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'* Welcome, gentlemen ! What joy for me to see 
European faces again," he exclaimed. *' Let me tell 
you that for days you have been shadowed, and I 
feared for your safety. But, now, if you will come 
with me to the dwelling of the cacique, I can promise 
you shall be free of the forest. Alas ! (to Don Diego 
de Bibard) you Peruvians are distrusted by these poor 
wild children.^' 

Now, supper was coming, after which Don Diego 
loved rest and beer; also he was fat and old. So 
Jock promised to go after the visitor was refreshed. 
The latter told them that often he was driven to live 
on roots and fruit, while a feast of meat meant the 
flesh of the black, long-armed monkey, which however 
he described as excellent. 

Presently Jock followed the good padre through 
small paths, the latter telling how sun-worship still 
survives in Peru ; where in many places not far from 
civilization the poor Indians pray night and morning 
to the great sun to send another Inca as their 
monarch. 

" This is news to me, though on shipboard I heard 
of a village near Eten, on the coast, where the people 
are proud of their royal Inca blood, and wear only 
black," said Jock. *' If asked the reason of this they 
reply, * it is because we await in mourning the return 
of our Inca ! ' When the women buy white calico for 
undergarments they are said to dye even that black. 
But I suppose this was a mere traveler's tale." 

" Nay, I believe it is quite true. And now we are 
near my chiefs hut. He is a most intelligent Indian, 
saving that he has lately killed three wives in succes- 
sion. Influenza attacked him three times in a year 
and a half, therefore, frightened by this new disease. 
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he sacrificed a wife each time to appease his deity, 
whom he supposed offended. '^ 

So Jock was presented to the cacique and his fourth 
wife, both wearing gala costumes consisting mainly 
of bead and berry necklaces, with pendants of dried 
humming birds. Without wincing he partook of sun- 
dried caterpillars offered on a leaf, and tasted the 
fiery yucca chicha — the Indian's curse. Thenceforth 
he was looked upon as a friend. And to this he owed, 
perhaps his life, certainly help in later days. 

Bidding farewell to this devoted hermit of the 
wilderness, who implored them to beware of two 
cannibal tribes in the almost unknown country into 
which they were bound, the little party pushed on. 
And each day the difficulties grew and the food 
lessened. 

Peru was then — as so often — halting between two 
rulers. The president was quaking at rumors that a 
rival had raised guerilla followers, called monteneros, 
or mountain-men, who were said to be threatening 
the Oroya mountain railway. The line, the higheat 
in the world, rises from Lima fifteen thousand feet up 
the Andes; thence descending some three thousand 
feet on the further slope. Should the insurgents 
seize this railway, the capital itself would be in 
danger. 

When almost eight weeks had passed without news 
from Jock Ramsay, Terence O'Brien began to feel 
misgivings for the safety of his friend. But Don 
Xavier consoled him, saying neither monteneros nor 
government soldiers could quarrel with an English- 
man unless he took up arms. " Besides, your unde 
is wise and deeply respected. Also his partner, whose 
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life is most precioas to as, will be cantions. Ton have 
heard us speak of Don Diego de Sibera ? '' 

" Not much," quoth Terence, blithely. But before 
long, it happened he did hear of that gentleman, and 
to his sorrow. 

There came a late September afternoon, when the 
lately arid land was bursting into vivid, short-lived 
spring greenery. Felipe and Terence were hotly 
wearied with the picturesque but dangerous work of 
firing old cane-roots. It was grand to see the broad 
sheets of flame sweep over a mile or so of field. Yet 
caution was needed, lest the standing cane might be 
fired in neighboring, mud-walled, square-mile sec- 
tions. At last, both left off work and threw themselves 
down to rest beside Don Xavier, who was smoking 
seated on a bed of rose-blossomed verbena, while peri- 
winkle overran the bank behind in starry blue glory. 
For the hundreth time the worthy don began instruct- 
ing Terence in sugar-cane cultivation ; first cut and 
second '* soka and resoka.'' Suddenly the latter ex- 
claimed, looking up, 

'* Hallo ! Who is this old featherbed, wrapped in 
his blanket ? " For an elderly man, fat as a blown- 
air-cushion, and wearing a peculiarly dirty brown 
poncho (or square woolen cloak with a slit in the 
middle for the wearer's head), was riding on a mule to- 
wards them. Both the Vergaras exclaimed in a breath, 
"Himself! Don Diego, Fl diablol" Then they 
hastened to greet the alighting visitor, who kissed them 
both with fervor. 

Eibera then surveyed Terence out of beady eyes as 
black as a bad intention, as the saying goes. And 
looking, both men hated each other. The Peruvian 
said in a purring voice. 
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'* Your dear uncle sends you loving greeting. He 
is still keeping guard over our gold mine in the interior, 
but the Scotch engineer returned with me to the Blanca 
silver mine. They both wish you to come with me 
thither as soon as I can tear myself away from these 
dear people. . . . Ah, yes ; I have come to stay, 
Xavier. Business " 

*' You shall tell me all that at the house," inter- 
rupted Don Xavier, nervously. ** My ladies will be 
overjoyed. Come '' 

The guest was truly greeted with extreme solicitude 
by Donna Maria, while Maraquita, looking bewitch- 
ingly demure, allowed him to kiss her hand — ^to 
O'Brien's disgust. Then the hostess brought foaming 
chicha for her thirsting men-folk. It was made of 
purple maize, and looked like foaming claret-cup. 
Terence declared it delicious. Not so Don Diego, 
who made a wry face. 

" Temperance drinks are good for boys. May I ask 
for black beer ? " And when strong stout was accord- 
ingly brought he finished off two bottles, though the 
dinner-hour approached. 

That evening Maraquita sang as usual, to her guitar. 
But her voice sounded less ravishing than usual, even 
in Terence's always admiring ears ; and she chose dol- 
orous ditties. In Peru these are called *^ yarravU " 
and many of these national songs are very sad. Bat 
the ballad that Maraquita sang this evening was a Bo. 
livian '* triste,'' as sorrowful love songs are there called. 
It was one so well known on the West Coast that the 
pretty tale concerning its origin may be given here for 
the benefit of European readers. 

Long ago an Indian youth loved a Spanish maiden 
to distraction. She returned his attachment, to the 
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dire anger of her parents, who shut her up in a con- 
vent, where she died of grief. For years the lover of 
the conquered race sought in vain to learn where she 
was immured. At length he heard the truth, and 
found her grave, which he succeeded in opening se- 
cretly, and took away one of the bones of her whom he 
had adored. Therewith he fashioned a musical instru- 
ment after the custom of several South American 
tribes, though these used the bones of their enemies. 
Going mad, the unhappy lover haunted desert places, 
and passed his remaining years in singing to himself 
sad love songs which he improvised. His lamentations 
were overheard by stray goatherds on the mountains, 
or the llama drivers as they passed with their droves 
of " little South American camels," carrying packs. 
These men told the love-lorn Indian's tale, and sang 
his songs over again to their maidens ; thus they have 
been widely known and handed down ever since as 
'* tristes.'' 

When the music ended, Don Diego loaded Mara- 
quita with compliments; all the while she sang he 
had never taken his cunning small eyes off the lovely 
girl's face. This Terence saw, and was gnawed by 
secret rage. 

That night, in the bare room which the two young 
men shared, Terence gave a big yawn strongly resem- 
bling a groan, and remarked dismally that he supposed 
all pleasant things must end. Soon he must betake 
himself to the Blanca mine, then the dear old hacienda 
would know him no more. 

To the guest's surprise, Felipe threw one arm 
around his friend's shoulder, exclaiming miserably, 
** Don't talk of it ! I have been such a fool not to see 
sooner — ^to understand ! I always hoped — I never be- 
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lieved it would come to this. . . But, Terenzio, 
friend of my heart ! you and I must never be parted 
in soul, whatever happen ! " 

After this outburst, P6p6 flung himself on his bed, 
face downwards, and sobbed. This was being really 
too " previous," Terence told him roundly, but getting 
no answer, the Irishman went to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXL 

'* ADIEU, DEAK LOVE, ADIEU." 

Next morning, out of the tail of his eye, Terence 
saw Maraquita go to the garden, and promptly joined 
her, offering to help search for the nest of a stray hen 
among the white heliotrope bushes and tangle of smi- 
lax and weeds under the guava and quince trees. He 
noticed with surprise that his love's eyelids were red- 
dened, while dark stains showed under her glorious 
eyes. Softly, reluctantly, she gave him her hand. 
He held it fast, in spite of a gentle protest. 

*' You grudge me this dear little hand for half a 
minute, and yet that bloated old turkey-buzzard 
kissed it last niglit ! . . . Miquita ! " 

" Hush, hush ! You must not speak of him like 
that to me. Do you not know why ? . . . I asked 
Felipe to tell you ! . . . And you must never call 
me again by my little name, Don Terenzio. It is not 
fitting, for — I am betrothed to Don Diego.*' 

** Maraquita / / . . . But I love you. You — you do 
love me, even ever so little ! " Terence's eyes were start- 
ing ; his head felt spinning ; his heart was beating 
with horrible thuds. 
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The girl answered with a great, forced calm. 

'^ No ; I do not love you. I might have done so, 
but that I forbade myself what would have been a 
sin." 

" But why did you do this ? Surely your parents 
would not force you ? " 

*' No, but Don Diego has a mortgage on the haci- 
enda, and can ruin us. He will be patient if I marry 
him. My duty is to my parents." 

"They ought not to accept so great a sacrifice. 
You will loathe this man — it will be unspeakable 
unhappiness. Oh ! " 

Terence felt choking. Voice and look said more 
than words. 

" Most married women have much to bear ; at least 
in Peru," sadly answered the girl. " My mother is 
happier than many ; yet she has her crosses. I will 
try to bear mine as bravely as she does, although they 
will be different." 

'* And — and when ? " 

** Very soon. That is why he has come now. My 
few clothes have been ready some weeks ; business at 
the mines kept him. There will be no gay doings nor 
expense ; I bargained for that. We are too poor . . . 
It may be in a week . . . Hush, here he comes ! " 

Don Diego was noiselessly approaching in the thick 
felt slippers he wore when not in riding-boots. Si- 
lently he looked from the maiden to the young man 
and back again. There came an ugly smile on his 
face. Very slowly he said, nodding : 

" Ah, you two are having a little chat. I am glad. 
The nephew of my partner is my friend ; and that my 
future wife remembers no doubt." 

''Yes," answered Maraquita with sweet dignity. 
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looking him fall in the face ; " I have tried to carry 
out your wishes ever since we were afSanced, and I 
still obey them." 

" The sefiorita speaks truly/' added Terence, white 
to the lips, **and I congratulate you doubly, seflor, 
on winning so great a prize and on her devotion to 
your interests." For the life of him he could not hide 
the intense bitterness underlying his polite words. 
And the glance he threw at Maraquita was one of 
veiled but furious scorn. The girl trembled a little 
and dropped her long lashes over her lustrous eyes, but 
her rosebud lips tightened as she quietly took Don 
Diego's arm. The latter gave a hateful chuckle. 

After the news which was a deathblow to his hope 
of happiness in love, Terence's brain felt on fire. His 
eyeballs were bloodshot as he worked furiously loading 
the sugarcane trucks, and the Chinese looked at him 
curiously out of their long-slit eyes, while the negroes 
grinned. 

Towards noon Terence met P6pe, and stopped short. 

*^ You might have told me." 

" I — I — could not ! " groaned Felipe ; then with 
passion. '' Oh, I hoped something might haye 
happened ; the interior is dangerous. . . . May the 
devil fly away with Don Diego ! he is a tiger-cat and 
we are mice. Listen. Poor Agapo, Dominga's great- 
grandson, is a mountaineer and homesick, so he has 
got engaged as arriero by Diego's servant, also a sier- 
rano and his friend. This fellow confided to Agapo 
when tipsy, as a deep secret, that they go back to the 
Blanca silver mines in three days after his master's 
marriage. Dominga found this out, and hurried to 
tell us. My parents and I are amazed, and we cannot 
guess what this means. As you know, Diego is gone 
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to Lima to-day, on your uncle's business, saying there 
is no haste. We shall see what fine tales he brings 
back.'' 

True enough, Don Diego announced that evening, 
with an air of deep concern, that news had just come 
from the Blanca mine of disagreements with the 
laborers which called for his return before pay-day, 
four days' hence. What cruel luck to interrupt his 
wedding ! Unless — but he dared not ask it — his dear 
Maraquita could be married to-morrow ! Then two 
days' honeymoon in Lima, and they must start for the 
mountains. The fat man leered on his startled bride, 
and her pained parents (who dreaded this) knowing 
his victim dared not refuse. 

It was all settled. The Yergaras scattered to make 
hurried preparations, except Don Xavier, who sat heavy- 
hearted, playing dominoes with his son-in-law elect. 
Terence wandered in the dark garden, alone with his 
misery for an hour, when his heart suddenly fluttered 
at a light step and the rustle of a silk skirt. He 
stopped and whispered : — 

^^ Maraquita f^^ ' : - 

'* What ? It is you?" was whispered back in 
trembling accents, '*I — I only came to pick a white 
fliower for to-morrow. . . . Give me one, dear friend, 
I will wear it on my breast. . . . And we will say 
adieu." 

Terence's arm was shaking, his hand burned as it 
found Maraquita's ice-cold little fingers. He led her 
past the wooden irrigation troughs to where a steph- 
anotis fiowered like a snow-drift on the wall, and broke 
off a spray. 

'* Will you take my pearl pin in gift, too ? A pearl 
means a tear, Miquita. And so farewell ! — my darling I 
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— adieu ! " Stooping, O'Brien's forehead was brnshed 
by the girl's soft cload of hair, he could just discern 
her glorious dark eyes set in a face like a white 
velvet flower. For days, weeks, Terence had stolen 
looks of passionate reverent longing at that rose-bud 
mouth, with its maddening curves and flashing smiles. 
Now, it was so near, his lips met hers in the saddest, 
most long-drawn of kisses, that of renunciation. 

A stir in the coffee bushes startled them apart. 
Then a jetty face and arm came through the parted 
leaves and old Dominga croaked in hasty warning. 

" Nina, you are missed at the house ! Go back— 
querida. Say old Dominga asked you out to give you 
a present. Here it is. Alas, child, this youth should 
be your bridegroom to-morrow, not the old man ! . . . 
Listen, there will be danger on the mountains. Take 
this little gourd ; a few drops of what is in it will 
make bad men sleep. The whole — they will never 
wake ! ... It is our floripondio juice — the secret of 
unhappy wives." 

Next instant, the old negress vanished. Maraquita, 
trembling more, stole home, mechanically grasping 
the gourd. And, at last, Terence sought his room, 
also ; lying racked with anguish till dawn. 

The wedding passed by like an evil dream. The 
chapel was filled with workfolk ; sly Chinese, smiling 
negroes, grave cholos, as the seaboard Peruvians are 
called. Before the altar stood the wedding group; 
the bald obese bridegroom and Maraquita, whiter than 
her white gown. On her bosom a spray of stephanotis 
was fastened with a pearl pin. 

As the procession came out of the chapel, a furious 
rider almost dashed into it, as he galloped through 
the patio gates. But Don Diego's angry shout, 
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followed by cursing questions as to whether he were 
possessed by a devil, brought him up short, exclaiming : 

''Mi patron!'^ (master). Seturn at once. I am 
sent to tell you that the montmeros are out and " 

'' Hush, fool. Come aside here, and tell me quietly.'' 
And Don Diego, leaving his bride, held a whispered 
conference with the man. He rejoined the wedding 
group scowling. 

" Pretty news ! It seems that Scotch fool of an 
engineer — ^yes, your friend, Don Terenzio, — has been 
wandering on the mountains, against my advice, alone ; 
and some struggling guerrillas have caught him and 
are asking a ransom. Yes, I must start this very hour 
to get him out of the fix. Maraquita, make haste, my 
heart's delight, and get ready." 

" But you surely will not take her — our child — into 
danger;" remonstrated the parents. *' We will take 
care of her till " 

''Caramba!! Leave my bride? Certainly not. 
Why, there is no danger — that is while she stays safely 
in the mine corral, as I will take good care she does. 
I am resolved ! " 

A scene of confusion followed. But in an hour, Don 
Diego was indeed starting, while Maraquita wept in 
her parents' arms. Then Terence appeared in travel- 
ing-kit ; followed by the faithful Felipe, who carried 
his friend's Gladstone-bag. 

'* What does this mean, youngster ? I am not tak- 
ing you ! " demanded Don Diego, furious. 

" Sefior, you told me that my uncle wished me to 
return with you. And if my friend is in trouble, that 
is a still better reason for my going," returned Terence, 
unmoved. (He refrained from glancing at the Ver- 
garas, for this was their doing; Xavier and Donna 
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Maria having innocently implored him : — '' Go and 
guard our daughter, dear friend. You are. as her 
brother ! " At which P6p6, who alone knew the secret 
of Terence's love, looked unutterably wild, and wrung 
O'Brien's hand). 

Don Diego at first glared at the young man who 
crossed his will ; then he smiled and s^d carelessly, 
''On your own head be it.'' Whereupon Terence rode 
off in haste to avoid the bridal pair, who followed to 
the Callao railway station, accompanied by the Vergara 
family. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PBISON KATES. 

Thus, that afternoon Terence sat staring stupidly 
at the bare slopes of the giant Andes, up which the 
little train was climbing, on that sky-seeking line, 
which is one of the engineering wonders of the world. 

He stared, noting nothing of the magnificent chasms 
by which the tiny line giddily crept, or across which 
bridges were daringly flung. What cared he for the 
deserted bare terraces, which in the old Incas' dap 
were so mysteriously cultivated and irrigated at this 
seemingly inaccessible height ? And when the train 
crawled into long tunnels, bored under the shoulders 
of giant mountains, he was only vaguely conscious that 
the darkness and cold brought relief to his brow. His 
brain was fevered, he was miserable to madness. The 
one thought in his mind was — Maraqnita ! 

She was behind there, in a reserved saloon carriage. 
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with her husbaad I The handsome young Irishman 
had seen the bridal pair surrounded by friends, while 
he stood alone. Only one being had come and spoken 
to him, with gentle friendliness : this was Agapo, black 
Dominga's grandson. 

So evening shades came on apace, although the 
engine toiled ever higher towards the yet lingering 
light upon the mountain-tops. The train was above 
cloudland now, misty wreaths floating far below, 
when O'Brien became aware of an oppression in breath- 
ing, while his temples began throbbing like hammers. 
Then only he perceived that his fellow-passengers had 
been snflFering for some time from deadly nausea, or 
giddiness ; some even were bleeding at the nose. This 
was the result of the rarified air, which did not fill 
their unaccustomed lungs. It was the mountain sick- 
ness, the well-known sorrochS. 

They were slowing at the station of the Blanca mine^ 
when Terence heard — what ? It was like a cry passing 
down all the front carriages, with an answering many- 
voiced shout from the platform. The train stopped. 
Doors were pulled open and a horde of armed men 
swarmed in. 

** Ayala ! Manteneros ! ! ^' cried the Peruvians, 
lamentably. 

** Hold up, by Jingo ! " muttered O'Brien, rousing 
to a row. But when next instant six guns of different 
pattern were presented at his head, as a wise fighter 
the Irishman surrendered, affecting a grin of indiffer- 
ence. Yet he alone was seized and held fast, while the 
other travelers sullenly giving up their money and 
valuables, received ironical thanks in the name of the 
patria. 

Then Don Diego's face appeared in the doorway, and 
12 
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pointing with his fat forefinger at Terence^ he coolly 
ordered : — 

^* That is your man ! Tie his hands and make him 
trot to prison/* 

'' You — ^you — ^you — traitor ! hypocrite ! villain ! " 
stuttered O'Brien, clenching his powerless fists. 

" My young friend, I warned you. On your own 
head be it ! '* smiled Don Diego, blandly, rubbing his 
hands. 

Choking with rage, stumbling, helpless, Terence 
was dragged and hustled by half a dozen armed men 
along a rough path for two miles, to a shanty made of 
old packing-cases covered with kerosene cans hammered 
flat, and nailed together anyhow under a corrugated 
roof. The door was unlocked, and he was flung for- 
ward, falling on another human form that growled in 
the darkness. With rude laughter the monteneros re- 
locked the hut, leaving the prisoners alone, who rolled 
apart and tried to open conversation. Terence thought 
himself fairly fluent in Spanish, but the prisoner and 
he could not understand each other, '* Excuse me, 
sefior . . . muy seflor mio . . . no comprende" were 
volleyed, shuttle-cock like between them. Thien came, 
aside, (" What the devil does he mean ? ") 

'^ Terence f Terence O^Brien ! is this you f " 

** Why, Jock f Yes, of course it's myself. Who 
else would it be ? Dear old chap ! Why, I came up 
to look after you. That swine of a Don Diego said 
you were taken prisoner away from the mines — that he 
was going to free you — the mines were British property 
and neutral ground, so he brought up his — Lord ! 
Samsay, his bride ! Maraquita ! " 

'* What ! That blatant beast married to that lovelj 
girl ? How awful ! And are they prisoners too ? " 
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** Not much. Why, he, bless you ! he's directing 
the gang. He is a deep-dyed traitor. '* And Terence 
poured forth hastily the whole story. 

Bamsay heard him quietly, only giving a low whistle 
at times. Then in turn he sketched what had hap- 
pened to himself, since they two parted. It was char- 
acteristic of the man that he did so to soothe Terence's 
agitation, speaking clearly but briefly, with a calm that 
seemed to pass into poor O'Brien's being, in healing. 

'* We — the don and I — had a terrible journey follow- 
ing ypiir uncle's track, with Indian guides. We found 
dense forests, rivers, cannibal tribes ; then rocks and 
precipices down which Diego tumbled like a ball. 
Greed of gold led him on ; for your uncle sent flaming 
news. At last, we found the dear old fellow, half- 
starved, but so cheery — he's simply splendid ! Well, 
the gold is there — heaps ! He found it all alone ; took 
in Diego out of quixotic feeling, because the rascal is 
his partner in the Blanca. But O'Higgins went wild 
with delight when I told him of you ; says I'm to give 
you his love and say you're his heir, and please God ! 
you'll both be rich soon. Diego— or Diablo, as I call 
the pig — ^looked sick at that. I expect he considered, 
as partner, he might come in for everything. When I 
had finished work, De Eibera and I started back. But 
your uncle stuck to his post manfully : you see he was 
afraid some one else might nip in, if the Indians gos- 
siped. Diego was to denounce the mine to the govern- 
ment, that means claim the find, and get leave to work 
it. Why didn't I go down to Lima with Diego ? 
Because, like a fool, I undertook a job he offered me 
here in the Blanca. Last night these monteneros 
attacked us asleep ; half-smothered me in bed ; tied 
me up. This morning, I consented to pay forty 
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pounds ransom. This afternoon^ after wiring to Lima 
to and fro, it was settled. Out I marched, free, got 
away two miles clear making tracks for the station, 
when the same scoundrels followed, lassoed me ! Yes, 
with one throw pinioned my arms to my side, or else 
my revolver was ready ! dragged me back here, twenty 
of 'em, shouting and laughing. Then they had the 
insolence to request my Graciousness to hand over 
eighty pounds this time, as plainly forty was too mean 
a ransom for a person of my exalted condition. 
Oh " 

Ramsay snorted like a high-bred horse through di- 
lated nostrils ; he ground his teeth. 

" Brutes ! Will you pay ? " 

" Not if I die for it," muttered Jock grimly. " 111 
tell you what, Terence, I doubt these being real insur- 
gents. They are just as likely bandits of Diego's, doing 
his dirty work under the montenero flag. Anyhow, the 
government troops may be up in no time ; this is 

why '^ And he began talking tactics and explaining 

the probable military forces on either side. 

But Terence's heart was too heavy to hearken. 
Indeed, of the whole tale, he had only retained de- 
tached sentences. ^' A gold mine — both rich ! " Oh, 
what good ? Riches 7ww — with his love torn from him 
forever — the thought seemed a ghastly mockery ! 
Yet he dully felt that the intensity of his misery was 
slightly lessened. Jock was a friend — a true friend. 
Yes ! only friendship remained to him, Terence, hence- 
forth in life. Getting no answers beyond an occasional 
smothered sigh, Ramsay broke off. Changing hifl 
tune, he now struck the chord of revenge. 

" Never mind, young 'un ! We'll have our innings 
presently. You and I will teach these beggars, espe- 
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cially Diego, not to meddle with us Britishers. That'll 
be worth waiting for." 

Another long-drawn sigh, and Terence replied : 

''Oh— Maraquitar' 

Jock was silent then. Lying in the dark he tried 
to picture his own feelings if his Elsie were across the 
corral yonder in the power of a repnlsive scoundrel, 
Don Diego her bridegroom. Too horrible ! — he 
stopped in disgust. Soon a head settled heavily on his 
shoulder; he heard slow breathing. Terence was 
sound asleep. Ramsay wondered at this until he re- 
membered reading how condemned victims often slept 
just after knowing their sentence. He supposed 
rightly that Terence was fairly exhausted by two days' 
anguish of mind, fatigue and sorroche. Good, but he 
himself had a plan — and Jock settled his cramped 
limbs as luxuriously as possible on the earthen floor to 
think it out. So two hours passed. 

Eleven o'clock struck doubtfully from the clock of 
the mine chapel. (Ramsay had found it stopped and 
set it right the day before yesterday.) Then the engi- 
neer roused, listening. At the back of the hut, which 
was part of the outer line of the corral, abutting on 
the mountain side, he heard a cautious ripping, cut- 
ting sound. Some one was stealthily trying to break 
into the shanty. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

LOVE AND DBATH ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

With difficulty Bamsay kicked and nudged his sleep- 
ing companion partly awake. The noise went on, bat 
broke off at intervals. At last came a small crash of 
wood and nails parting, then a keen night-draught of 
high mountain air blew into the hut. A frightened 
whisper followed. 

" Sefiores ! . . . It is a friend. ... It is Agapo." 

"Eh, Agapo,'' muttered Terence, drowsily. " What 
d'ye— dy'e want, man ? " 

" I come from our seflorita ; from the Maraquita ; 
She says " 

" What ! " With a start, Terence was wide awake 
now. 

" She sends you food and says eat and drink quickly, 
for she is coming soon herself, to speak with you. The 
men, your guardians, are drinking at the patron's house 
and are very tipsy, for our young mistress laughs and 
says all must be gay on her wedding night. Quick ! 
. . . take. . . . Can you feel ? '' 

"Untie our hands. Cut the cords, good Agapo." 

There came the spurt of a match showing the dusky 
visage of Dominga's great-grandson. Trembling lest 
the light might betray him, Agapo used his curved 
knife on the thongs, then the flicker died out whilst he 
finished his task. Then thrusting a loaf of bread., some 
dried beef, and a water gourd into the groping hands 
within, the Indian muttered : 
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" Yes, sefior Terenzio, you were good to the old 
grandmother. I have not forgotten — also Donna Mar- 
aquita reminded me to-night, bat unless the blessed 
Saints are good, I may be murdered for this. . . . Eh ? 
I'm off ! " 

The whisper died in the soughing of the breeze. 
Agapo vanished. 

Terence was still too excited, besides suffering from 
the after weakness of the sorrochS, to eat more than a 
crust. But Bamsay replenished his inner man raven- 
ously, begging Terence at least to help in filling their 
pockets. '* We shall need it. " Jock's own hands were 
as full of work as his teeth, for he was dexterously 
widening the hole made by Agapo. 

** Where did you get that corvo ? They rifled my 
pockets," whispered O'Brien, while he obeyed the 
engineer's orders, putting his shoulder here, pushing 
there. 

'* When Agapo cut my lasso, his hands shook so that 
I got hold of his knife, or he might have severed your 
wrists. We need it more than he does." 

Half an hour passed. Jock's hole was big enough 
to squeeze through ; they ought to have been off, but 
were waiting for Maraquita. Poor Terence mopped 
his damp brow from time to time. Bamsay impatiently 
bit his underlip whilst thinking hard. Every moment 
was precious ; and now he began fearing a mishap to 
the girl — and its consequences. 

At last ! The rattle of a dislodged pebble outside, 
and a tap warned the prisoners. (Jock purposely held 
his planks in place, lest a night sentry might pass that 
way.) In ten seconds both young men stood silently 
outside, beside two figures. 

" We must talk together. Where shall we go to be 
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safe ? '* murmured a soft, almost inaudible voice. 
Terence moved instinctively to the speaker^s side. 
Ramsay as naturally took the lead. He knew the 
ground, and had his plan ready. Creeping on under 
the cliffs' shadow, for there was a faint moon now, they 
presently reached a small cave half full of disused 
mining tools. 

" We cannot be heard by the watchman here. 
Seflora, we owe you our lives, perhaps. But let us say 
good-by quickly, or we may be missed. And you — 
you may find it hard to get back to your house, unno- 
ticed." 

** Get back ! " One note of mirthless laugh followed. 
" I will not go back ; never ! Gentlemen, here are 
weapons. See ! " And suddenly the light of a dark 
lantern, which they now beheld with surprise that 
Maraquita carried, gleamed in the cave. 

The girl had laid aside all bridal finery, and was 
dressed entirely in black with a thin woolen shawl, like- 
wise black, covering her head, such as poor women 
wear at mass. Her features were deadly white, but 
deep fire glowed in her eyes that gazed wildly at the two 
men. Also, though low, her voice was fierce, passion- 
ate ; the girl's Spanish blood had roused from the ac- 
customed spell of tropical languor. 

" Caballeros ! (Gentlemen) You are English — hon- 
orable ! Listen to a miserable woman, chained for 
life to a — a demon, black as one from hell ! " Mara- 
quita breathed hard and pressed her hand on her beat- 
ing heart. **When you, Don Terenzio, were taken 
prisoner I cried out amazed — furious. Then he, DiegOi 
like a quiet tiger came softly and said, ' Hush, my dear, 
or our friends may imagine this cavalier is your lover, 
and revenge my honor regrettably.' Oh, the insult! 
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But I forced myself to be calm, under the threat, and 
only reminded him that you had been oar guest ; also 
that it was lamentable to find my spouse on the rebel's 
side, whilst my parents supposed him loyal like them- 
selves.*' 

" ' Any man would pretend more to win so pretty a 
bride/ said he, smiling detestably. Then he bade his 
arriero take me ahead on my mule, while he rode behind, 
talking earnestly with the leaders of the monteneros. 
These men were bidden to dinner — vainly I pleaded 
sorrochL Nevertheless Diego perforce dared not refuse 
my earnest request, made as a piously bred girl, that I 
must fast and retire early to spend the night in prayer as 
the nuns who brought me up would wish. He told my 
friends that I was a beata * and they all laughed and said 
it was good, after all, to have a religiously minded wife. 

'* Afterwards I pretended to be a doll,a slave, in all else 
... I tell you this to show that I may yet fly — fly to a 
convent and take vows. / will never he'Diego^s wife! 
. . . Wliy ? Because creeping away early I listened. 
They grew merry and lost caution. They drank brindes 
(toasts) to Diego, as owner of a gold mine and a lovely 
bride; they asked for mining shares. He feigned sadness, 
saying until certain of the death of his poor old partner — 
which was supposed to have lamentably occurred by 
starvation — he was not sole owner. O'Higgins had 
however made a will in his favor last year. The pris- 
oner (you, Terenzio !) was an impostor, for whose health 
the jungle fevers might prove troublesome. At this 
the rascals applauded till the glasses rang." 

** Quick ! Sefiora ! — time presses ! *' broke in Ramsay, 

* A beata Spanish America signifies a woman recognized as 
holy-minded by the church ; a living lesser saint. A beata is 
deeply respected by all and enjoys various spiritual privileges. 
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with entreaty. For though Maraquita's words poured 
fast as a swollen torrent, yet these moments were too 
precions to be spent in waiting. 

'^ Why haste ! We must take the train — Oh, I have 
thought of everything. The railway is not really in the 
monteneros' hands. No, a train from Oroya will pass 
early — and see ! here I have brought you disguises, 

coarse cloaks " retorted the girl, proudly, while 

Terence looked reproachfully at his friend, and shiver- 
ing, gratefully wrapped himself in a poncho. Mara- 
quita went on. '^ Who dare stop me ? I shall say Don 
Diego gave me orders, and he is drugged and will sleep 
till to-morrow afternoon." 

*' Good ! You may escape so. But we — no ! For 
our ransom's sake, we shall be dogged. And I have 
sworn sooner to be shot than let them get eighty pounds 
more from me. Terence and I are going down to Lima 
now — to-night — on a trolly. . . . No, no ! we dare not 
risk your life, seflora ! Terence, tell her it is mad- 
ness." 

But Maraquita was on her knees before them. 

" For the sake of my old parents' lives ! for my 
brother's life! Oh, he is young to be shot down, or 
turned out on the world a beggar ! Hear ! hear I will tell 
fast, indeed ! Pity them — take me, too ! My family 
are all to be killed in the attack on our hacienda the 
day after to-morrow. ... I heard the plot." 

'^Is that so ? Then come with us quick to the sta- 
tion. Not in the open path ; keep in the cliff-shadow. 
. . . Follow me, and if I am surprised I will fight 
Then Terence must try to escape with you . . . Agapo, 
do you go ahead as scout." So, urging on his small 
band, Ramsay led them breathlessly for two miles, 
over rocky slopes and gravel scree, dodging behind 
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cactus plants and sage bashes at the least faint sound. 
And all around huddled the huge^ nakedly-brown 
shoulders of the mountains, rising from a sea of cloud, 
that spread white below the fugitives, or floating 
higher at times wrapped them in a thin gray mist. 

On, on, through solitude, the sky empty but for a 
pale moon ; the earth seemingly void of life. Once 
they flung themselves down, to allow the girl to rest. 
Then, woman-like, so soon as her breath came to her, 
Maraquita passionately whispered the end of her tale. 
It must out — at least Terence must hear — her heart 
was burning. 

^* Listen, now ! Diego and his friends grew merry 
and he said, ' Shame ! to think he had married a 
penniless bride, while her father and brother were 
president's men and had a flne hacienda lying so near 
the outposts of the guerrillas.' * Ho, ho,' shouted the 
others in mirth. ^ Clearly the hacienda must be 
raided in the name of the patria : confiscated. Yes, 
the Vergara estate and bride must both become the 
property of their very good friend, Don Diego.' Then 
they planned the attack . . . the day after to-morrow. 
First, all to gather in the woods — steal down through 
the cane-rides . . . rush the house, whilst father and 
Felipe will be taking a siesta. . . . My brain seemed 
to burn ; my heart beat so loud I could scarcely hear ! 
The Dominga's words, her gourd, came to my mind. 
Hastening to the kitchen, where the maid was prepar- 
ing coffee, I contrived to pour in a dose of the poison 
before she carried her tray to the dining-room. In ton 
minutes Diego and his friends snored profoundly. 
Then I crept in, found the cellar key, and gave wine 
freely to all servants and arrieros. Agapo, only, I 
called aside and trusted with my secret. That is all." 
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fails, think of the frightful speed at which the impetus 
will increase, till with the rush of a cannon-ball the 
trolly and its clinging live freight might leaye the rails 
at some sharp carve, leap into mid-air, then, turning, fall 
plump into a chasm yawning far below. Even without 
this excitement think of the ezhilaratingly keen air, 
thousands of feet up here, in the skies ; think of the 
possible appalling sickness, worse than any ever felt at 
seal 

And now this trip Jock Ramsay was undertaking to 
guide at night, and he a stranger to the line ! 

'' Never you mind my trolly ; she's all right. Take 
care of that poor girl,*' he said curtly to Terence. 
And down into the darkness they plunged. 

Ah ! Terence would take care ; and yet his present icy 
misery was worse than yesterday's burning pain. 

Though Maraquita sat close beside him, she was far 
removed in spirit ; hopelessly further than by her mar- 
riage. To the fervent Irish Catholic, those few words, 
** I am going to enter a convent," were a sacred barrier 
on earth from which his mind shrank appalled. Oh, 
would it not be better for them both if they were to be 
killed — now — together ; if their car leapt into one of 
those dread gulfs of blackness far beneath where the 
white thread of a torrent crept. In heaven they might 
not be parted ! 

Meanwhile the Spanish bride felt the same. The 
late passion within her was frozen now, as with her 
tnanto drawn over her face Miqnita strove to repeat her 
aves, feeling herself borne downwards swiftly to the 
portals of the convent. A murderess during one mo- 
ment, though but in thought, the unhappy girl shud- 
dered at her sin. For — the dreadful wish had seized 
her when drugging Diego's coflfee, to put all in ! True 
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she had conquered ; bat only confeBsion, penance, tears, 
might wash oat that black blot from her soul in time. 

So on, on ; down, down ! they rushed. 

Oh, the long, long, slanting lines shining in the 
moonlight ! Oh, the blackness of the roaring tunnels ! 
Oh, the terrors of the sharp curves, the shadowed bends 
where might lurk a foe, a torn-up rail, or a boulder on 
the iron road. Once as Maraquita ventured to look, 
their little carriage was speeding by the dizzy edge of a 
fearful precipice. Far down lay white flossy clouds . . . 
strange^ how inviting they seemed . . . One spring 
and then rest — Perhaps she half rose, for Terence 
gripped her with an iron hold, sternly commanding, 
" Hide your eyes ! Don't look ! — I forbid yon.'* And 
obediently, because he desired it, the supple dark figure 
crouched down once more. All the while Jock never 
once looked round, but guided his trolly. 

At last I dawn gleamed, cold and faint. The sea 
mist of Peru, that sweeps inland at nights, chilled and 
wet them. A station loomed down yonder. Would it 
be in insurgents hands ? Or might an engine, a truck 
on the line delay them ? They whizzed passed, un- 
challenged. Now came low mud-walls, fields of yucca, 
maize, cane; big brown chacras (farms). Then the 
cathedral twin spires rising above the mist. Lima was 
near ; was gained. They were safe. 

" Farewell ! It may be for this life," uttered Mara- 
quita, as standing in the station she gave a hand in 
gentle solemnity to each of her rescuers. *' Yes, I go 
now to the convent. Swear to save my family, with 
help of the blessed Saints ! " 

" I swear 1 This minute I start for Callao by the 
first train, then on to the hacienda,'' said Terenc6| 
brokenly. 
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'* I swear ! Trust me, sefiora, not to rest till the 
goyemment has sent aid. I will see the president my- 
self. These rascals shall have soldiers to deal with : 
they will not attack your home. Afterwards, in time 
— we shall meet again and you will be happy," declared 
Ramsay, his reddened eyes staring ahead like the seer 
of a vision. And when Jock looked thus, and spoke 
with that ring of certainty as if repeating a message 
given to his inner hearing, the gift was upon him, and 
his words came true. 

The day after, Diego de Ribera's band of freebooters 
marched from the woods through Don Xavier's cane- 
fields, their leader calling down curses on the false 
bride who had tried to poison him, and then fled with 
her lover and the latter's friend, doubtless to the new 
coffee-plantation of Pep6 beyond the mountains. In 
revenge Diego meant to spare none in the Yergara 
homestead. 

Suddenly from the dense cane brake on either side 
of the open ride, rang a challenge. Don Diego had led 
his men straight into an ambush of infantry. Attempt- 
ing fight he was shot dead next minute, on which his 
followers surrendered, crying for mercy, some cravenly 
weeping. When the news reaohed the hacienda, that 
was made ready for a siege, Don Xavier laid down his 
gun, and took off his wide felt hat. 

" Now, God be praised that neither my hand, nor 
yours, my son, did this man our enemy to death ! " 

" Nor mine — " said Terence solemnly. And both 
Vergaras, looking round, understood, and silently in 
turn embraced him as one of themselves. 
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Many a time the two friends made that same journey 
oyer the hills, hack and forward to the new '' Mara- 
quita" gold mine ; and right thankful they were 
several times that Jock had gained the friendship of 
the forest Indians. During two and a half years 
thenceforth, Ramsay and O'Brien were, indeed, close 
comrades, for Terence wearied quickly of hacienda life, 
without his loye ; and now being certain of fair fortune 
awaiting him, his roving spirit wished for change of 
scene. 

*' Aye, go ! " said Terence the elder. '* Young blood 
is restless. I'll stick to the mine, my boy. Go, and 
sow your wild oats on the pampas.'' 

So, each thankful for his good luck in having the 
other for a comrade, the two young men rode for weeks 
together on long excursions, when Jock looked after 
his mining business and Terence looked after him. 
Many a time when laughing over their varied, and 
often strange, experiences, they agreed how delightful 
it would be in future years to recall these if they both 
lived to be old men. 

One day, for instance, when both were riding far 
inland in Bolivia, at a considerable height, the two 
friends found themselves caught in a blinding dust- 
storm. Their mules disliked this, therefore Jock bent 
to pat his restive animal, when, on touching its ear, 
he felt a sharp electric shock. He called out this 
curious incident to Terence, who also tried and was 
instantly aware of a sensation like that from a small 
battery. Both friends had heard before of electric 
storms, but supposed these were travelers' tales. When 
the dust-cloud passed away, they experimented again, 
but with no result, except that their vicuna-wool cloaks 
emitted sparks when rubbed. 
»3 
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one remark : '^ Miss Stirling is as usual greatly ad- 
mired ; she has troops of friends '' — and poor Jock lay 
awake for nights wondering if this meant anything of 
a hint to his hopes. A fourth brief scrawl, dashed off 
to catch a mail, told that Mrs. Stirling was dead, and, 
"we are all going back to Home wood.'* 

Meantime, Jock's latest letters from his mother told 
of Mrs. Bamsay's enfeebled health after influenza, and 
the young man's heart was sad. Next came news that 
the brave little woman had passed away to the land 
o' the leal, as she sent him word with her last breath. 
He must not sorrow too much but think of her as young 
again, and glad in new life, awaiting her boy's coming 
after, please God, well-spent years. 

• .••••• 

So the Stirlings were once more living in their old 
Border home, and all the countryside rejoiced. Neigh- 
bors flocked to call ; farmers and cottars brought greet- 
ings and grievances, and all was activity again on the 
estate. '* It is just new life in the parish," said old 
Mr. Dalgleish to Lord Lovall ; '^ just new life. But 
it is Elsie herself who is the only one to look to, for 
her father has sorely failed. My word, but she's a 
grand young woman ! " 

" She is. Still the cares of a large estate are a heavy 
burden on a girl's shoulders, all the more that Francis 
Stirling likes to bo humored and consulted, although 
his mind has weakened of late years. Ah, if only Elsie 
and Jock Bamsay were rightly married ! " sighed the 
lifelong friend of the Stirling family. 

What these two said was what every one else repeated, 
near or far, rich or poor. ** Elsie is a splendid creature," 
vowed old Lady Si^eeshin when the neighbors all as- 
sembled for a Primrose League gathering at Homowood^ 
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whether she felt happy or not. What mattered, she 
told herself, strong in her purpose, and steadfast of 
sonl. Friends and neighbors in private questioned 
her abont Jock ; ''Now that your mother is gone, 

consult us, dear, for you have no one to advise you " 

so each said confidentially. Perhaps some thought of 
their own sons. But when Elsie explained that she 
still considered herself married, most were comforted. 
*' It will come right in time ; your father is sure to give 
way," they said. "Let me speak to him!" urged 
Lady Sneeshin, snorting for the fray. But this Elsie 
would not hear of. No one had any influence with 
her father except I^rd Loyall, she knew ; and the latter 
often came to Homewood sowing hints and words in 
conversation which both he and Elsie trusted might 
bear harvest in time. '' We are young, Jock and I ; 
we can afFord to wait," so the girl would say bravely to 
her godfather, Jock's old friend. 

Only Moyna was not much occupied, nowadays, at 
Homewood ; and she was therefore not happy. 

Jock, meantime was waiting but more despondently, 
much more impatiently than Elsie, as is the way with 
a man. Yet his fortune was coming now surely if 
slowly — very slowly. Then all at once it seemed as if 
his luck was turning and strangely enough this hap- 
pened about his twenty-seventh birthday. At the time 
he had vaguely remembered Auld Maggie's prophecy of 
the strange good, or ill, luck which might befall him 
every seventh year. But when two months passed 
without any event of note, Samsay began to forget the 
wise-woman's warnings, when suddenly it was brought 
back to his memory. 

This was how it came about 
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negroes say him drink, play like debil and gone 
dead ! " 

" Bneno ! " growled Jock, annoyed, for he had 
become an ardent " collector/^ Butterflies, humming- 
birds^ ancient agate arrowheads ; all was fish to his 
net 

Butterfly John was well-known in his lifetime as a 
Bailor, spy, and butterfly-catcher. He was a human 
curiosity, only four feet eight, but wearing a wide 
Panama hat which added at least a foot and a half to 
his height. Inside this tower his best butterflies were 
pinned to the lining. An immense umbrella served 
also as a handbag, whipped round the middle with 
cord. 

The Chilian leant over the yessel's side and threw 
some chafSng remarks to a boat below. .Then he left ; 
but two voices from the spot struck Jock's ear, rising 
louder and louder in wrangle till the discordant duel 
made Bamsay half rise, expecting to hear a cry, for the 
disputants seemed about to knife each other. 

Suddenly one broke ofl! in a stentorian guffaw. As 
deep a haw-haw echoed it. 

"What you laugh for?" demanded Voice number 
one. " You laugh, he-he like big jackass fee noting. '' 
Answered Voice number two, with dignity. "What 
tee you laugh den ?*' 

Amazed, Bamsay got up and peered over at two 
niggers resting in a boat. They were Jamaican 
fellows, clad in white cotton drawers. One wore, 
besides, a cross on a string round his neck ; the other 
sported a pointed cap, simply the brown sheath of 
young palm leaves. He added lazily, " Woman and 
rain neber hab done. De poor buckra go away. Girl 
say, ' Bring back plenty butterfly fee my new hat I ' 
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snakes swim across — ' Den he roll up de whites ob 
his eyes.*' 

'^ I make it de same, sah ... no more ! ' Where 
de snakes swim across I ' But where dat is^ no man will 
know till judgment day.*' 

A queer shiver ran oyer Bamsay, as he stood 
listening. 

*' Where the snakes swim across/' did they say? 
For he knew — no man better — that up and down the 
West Coast, from Coucepcion to Panama, there was, 
and is, just one spot, between island and mainland, 
where, if you watch during twenty minutes, you shall 
see, now five, now ten, wriggling brown snakes in the 
sea, from three to six feet long. 

Jock's brain buzzed. Softly he began pacing auto- 
matically the deserted decks — thinking, thinking ! If 
true, this hint might be worth a pile. Steady, lad ! 
who knew John meant the sea-coast, for across a river 
— No, no. If John had struck an old buccaneers' 
buried store of silver, it must be on the sea-coast, or an 
island. That was dead certain, from all known of the 
habits of those gentry. . . . Oh, if true, bless these 
darkies ! But, it would be needful to look lively, for 
many another traveler besides himself knew, * where 
the snakes swim.' Only Samsay alone had probably 
heard as yet of John's dying words. There lay his 
chance. 

** Buy some butterflies, sah ? Dis brown gentleman, 
Mr. Ahlbert Edward Harrington sell you some." 

" Yes, sah. My friend Mr. Sidney Spencer, says fee 
true. De las' c'lection leflE, by Butterfly John, sah." 

Turning sharp, Jock saw the niggers approaching. 
They had spied him from below. Chewing the end of 

bi9 unlit cigarette^ Jook mused a mgmout qx twO| then. 
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negroes have of their best friends' ghosts is extraor- 
dinary. 

'* I*m oflf to Colon next train ! ** he exclaimed, rolling 
his eyes, and jingling the coins in his hand. 

Next minute he was down the ship's side, followed 
more slowly by Mr. Harrington. 

Jock chuckled watching both worthies row to land. 
After all, so he reasoned, judging from yesterday, Mr. 
Spencer would drink himself to death if ever he got 
hold of any treasure ; as did old John. 

English readers must understand that duppies are 
belieyed by negroes to haunt their family and friends. 
The ghost comes hankering after food or drink, or its 
own new clothes. Sometimes it wishes to sleep in some 
particularly comfortable bed ; but none has yet been 
known to take train or travel by steamer. So Mr. 
Spencer was wise in preparing to bolt with the deceased 
John's clothes and small belongings. 
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"Well! What brought you down to the West 
Coast?'' 

" To get away from Butterfly's dnppy. Same as 
youy sah ! " 

Moodily Jock mused for hours afterwards, did the 
nigger mean much by those last words ? Then he 
grew to almost hate the sight of that black face, yet 
watched for it. Had the rascal shipped south to look 
out for the snakes t It might be mere chance that he 
had not gone to Colon like his pal. But he might — 
he certainly would ask about them. And then 
Bamsay's heart turned sick. 

" If that nigger jabbers — and he most likely will — 
we shall have a whole crowd digging all over the 
shore 1" 

Bamsay had learnt, during the last three years, how 
the hunt for buried treasure is the curse of the West 
Coast and of the central American shores. Down in 
Chile, it is Jesuits' silyer. In Peru, Incas' gold. All 
about the Pacific islands, and along the shores of the 
Isthmus, it is buccaneers' spoil. For generations all 
the ragamuffins who always infect seaporte haye bur- 
rowed in every likely spot of these lands, and so they 
will for ages more. 

Thus, when the steamer arrived at Callao, Jock's face 
was grim, and there was a line of thought drawn be- 
tween his keen brows, as he looked keenly at the swarm- 
ing shore boats rowing out. He was watching and hop- 
ing to see the mad, merry, lovable comrade to whom his 
soul felt knit — Terence O'Brien. 

Terence might be aloft there twelve thousand feet 
up in the mountains seeing after the Blanca silver 
mine. But if '^ come down " he would certainly send 
word or 
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^^ What ! You'to come out to see me ? That's right, 
old chap ! '^ and Bamsay hurried down the ladder to 
meet and wring his friend's hand. 

^^ It's right enough to see you. But it's wrong in 
another sense/' explained Terence with a comically 
rueful expression, as they adjourned to the saloon for the 
usual cocktail. ^^ Gome aside ! That old beer-barrel 
of a Peruvian near us was a spy. Youll have my com- 
pany this time once more, for I'm off south . . . No, 
not such good luck as you think. I'm wanted by gov- 
ernment ! " 

" Which government ? " asked Ramsay sarcastically. 
'* Your governments in Peru are like buckets in a well ; 
a stranger like myself never knows who is president." 

Terence grinned. '^Anyway, this one is at the old 
tricks, asking my dear old uncle for a heavy loan, no 
less ! . . . leave them alone not to repay it. By 
good luck my good uncle can't unless as his partner 
I consent. Needless to say I am off on urgent business, 
before he can communicate with me. It's precious 
hard, for Maraquita has only been home these two 
months — Jock, she's lovelier than ever 1 . . • How- 
ever, grumbling never cured toothache, so if agreeable 
111 share your cabin and luck down south once more." 

'^ Share my luck ! " Ramsay's eyes suddenly gleamed. 
" Oh, was there ever such luck as this ? Luck for 
me — to get the one man free for the job that I would 
share my luck with ? . . . Yes, yes ! there's luck for 
both of us, surely. Come to a quiet corner. I'm fairly 
bursting to tell you ! " 

After half an hour of eager, low talk, the Irishman 
uttered with a big breath, like a grampus blowing. 

** ! boys — a — ^boys 1 it does sound too good to be 
true. For we both know the place, between mainland 
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and island. But where is the cache ? I've an inspira- 
tion for the island. '^ 

"1 — think — so, too/' uttered the Scotchman, cau- 
tiously. 

Within two or three days the friends landed at a 
small wooden town, on a barren and sandy coast. One 
feeble meandering line of green showed where a stream 
sometimes flowed ; behind lay leagues of arid pampa. 
And out on the seafloor eight miles distant a gray 
island loomed, rocky, bare ; but rich in guano. This 
was the place.* 

"Now ! " decided Ramsay, when they took up their 
quarters in the posada, " the right thing to do is — 
find out was Butterfly John here ; where he went ; and 
how to get there ourselyes,'* 

" That's my business," agreed Terence, quietly. " As 
John was a spy, I'll be his successor. They will soon 
guess that I'm a political refugee, bless you ! I'm often 
supposed to be a real Peruvian." 

Don Terenzio, as Terence was nowadays styled, 
was dark enough to be a true hidalgo : also thanks to 
his rolling brogue, he spoke almost as sonorous Span- 
ish as many a native. In a day and a half, to Jock's 
amazement, Terence had blarneyed with the sefioras 
and drunk " black beer " with the caballeros, till he 
knew John had gone to the island — to lie low. Lately 
it had leaked out in the town that the butterfly-catcher 
had been really a spy to the Colombian government. 

* English readers need not trouble their heads as to whether 
the island is Chilian or Peruvian, for the writer does not mean 
to tell. There may still be more treasure there than ever 
Ramsay and O'Brien heard of, and some day— Enough that it 
is perfectly true that there, and there only, snakes may be 
seen swimming across from shore to shore. 
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There was a plot hatching which nobody qnite under- 
stood, though eyerybody was ready to join heartily in 
the game, just for the sake of a gamble. It appears 
that for sake of safety John had gone to hide awhile 
over yonder. 

*' Ha ! Hum ! Then I must follow. Yes, gentle- 
men, there may be work for us all . . . Quien lo sal 
(Who knows ?) . . . The guano out there is valuable," 
quoth John's successor. And without committing the 
gross imprudence of admitting that he had a secret 
mission, Terence rolled his fine eyes, and twirled his 
mustache so significantly, that all the town whispered 
the news to each other. In three days a boat lay bob- 
bing in the surf, laden with provisions for a fortnight's 
stay on the inhospitable rock. 

The two friends were about to step on board when a 
negro rushed up to them, his eyes rolling with eager- 
ness. 

" Take me, too, sah ! You go fin' Butterfly John's 
lass' work on island where the snakes swim ! . . . You 
know from me ! I his lass' friend. Let me help, sah ! 
I good servant — ^no talk. Shut mouth no catch fly ! 
Take me, too. Garamighty no lub ugly ; He lub fair 
play." 

** You've run away froni your ship. Mister Harring- 
ton. Do you know, Quashie, we could have you put in 
prison ? " asked Jock, feeling a bit savage. 

Here was an unexpected interloper, with a vengeance. 
But fair play ! — Oh, why did the black rascal stir the 
British conscience ? 

''If buckra was poor brown man, him do same," 
affirmed the nigger, with big tears rolling down his 
cheeks. '' When black man tief (thieve) him tief half 

a l?it \ wbw \i^i^)sx^ ti9<i bim tie( wbolq ^tiit9« Mq 
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no ask same as bnckras, if you find! Mangre plantain 
better than none at all. . . . Gall me, Quashie, what 
you like; behind dog it is, 'dog.' Before dog it is, 
* Mister Dog.'" 

A minute Bamsay stood gnawing his under-lip. 
Then — ^better self triumphed. He gave a short 
laugh. 

*^ All right you shall have a ninth share — ^honest. If 
that pleases you, come along and be a true man. But 
if you talk or drink ... He added warnings of the 
awful consequences in strong language, suited to his 
hearer's understanding. 

"Well done, honesty!" approved Terence, yet he 
sighed. 

"Cuss-cuss no kill John Crow," replied Quashie 
beaming. So taking no other sailor (save Jock's fox- 
terrier, Bo'sun) they three found themselves towards 
evening approaching the bare island shore. 

Looking into the olive green water, there, every 
five minutes, might be seen a wriggling brown snake. 
Once the explorers passed among a flock of sleeping 
pelicans, which rousing pecked angrily at the boat's 
sides, too gorged with fish to fly. In the bay, sea-lions 
reared huge bodies on the rocks. Inland, the island 
was white from vast patches of guano, deposited by 
millions of huanaySy black seabirds said to breed all 
the year. 

Near the beach was a hut, inhabited by two guano 
caretakers. And — that was all. 
14 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

BURIED TREASURE. 

Ten days passed away. Ten long drawn days of 
eager anticipation, midday .hoars of useless search ; 
dark tropical eyenings of disappointment and depres- 
sioni 

On the eleventh day both friends met wearily at 
noon to report matnally and eat the dry bread and sun- 
dried meat of explorers. The tryst was a bit of bluff 
that threw a welcome shade, rare in the uniform deso- 
lation of the island. Two glances of due, but hopeless 
inquiry, two head shakes. Then Terence turned to 
the lunch, and Bamsay sighing sat down. 

A shadow came round the rock and a jolly black 
face grinned. 

^^ Me made you some hot tea, an' beef stew. What 
cheer, sah ? " 

^^ No go, Quashie. But you are a capital cook, I 
must say. Mind I'll pay you wages as a servant, for 
this fortnight, if we don't find. That's only fair." 

*' Yes, you fair, sah. Take me down south, Mr. 
Bamsay. Good master ; good man. Now, me off dig 
plenty of guano, or dese island men 'spect we after 
no good. 6ood-by, Bo'sun, good dog. Hi, fin' trail 
of Butterfly John, wifyour sharp nose." 

Quashie — his fine name was dropped during these 
days of disappointment — disappeared smiling, and hifl 
masters, somewhat enlivened by the unexpectedly good 
meal pulled out their cigarettes. But Bo'sun^ after 
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licking up the tin plates, remembering where a lizard 
had disappeared yesterday in a hole of the rock, began 
again to scrape away the shingle at the entrance. 

*^ Bless my heart ! Bo'sun has got right inside/' said 
Jock, suddenly looking round. " Hi 1 Come back ! 
No, poor little chap, he's stuck in there, tight . . . 
That's right, Terence, get rid of this gravel at the 
burrow mouth . . . Now, I've got my arm in far — 
I've got him by the tail."- 

And thus, with stifled sounds of scuffling and pulling 
at some prey, Bo'sun was dragged out backwards holding 
on valiantly to — what f 

It was a small parcel of folded newspaper I 

As Jock took it from the little dog's jaws, he gave 
a cry of joy ; whereupon Terence, not understanding, 
stared in amazement. 

" By Jove ! 1 ! M diario de Panama — three months 
old/ Oh, Terence, Terence ! Don't you see, boy ? . . . 
don't you guess ? . . . This was old Butterfly John's 
newspaper. He's had his dinner in it." For out fell 
scraps of dried fish, preserved in the marvelously dry 
climate of the coast. 

Bo'sun, wagging his tail, set about devouring these 
relics with shameless alacrity, but the friends stood 
gazing at each other. Jock all highly strung nerves, 
trembled ; then flung himself down to examine the ap- 
parent natural crevice. He rose fairly stammering, and 
holding out a bit of crumbling rock-face which he had 
torn away. 

" Mor — tar — mortar ! " 

Down went Terence on his knees likewise, and 
shoveled back a layer of shingle as if his hands were 
mole's paws. Then he gave a whispered shout. 

** It's widening — a small man could get in ! . • . 
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See ! the old pirates rolled loose big stones here filling 
a natural crack, then they danbed in mortar roughly. 
Hooray ! we've found the spot 1 '* 

Jock, saving his breath, had found out more — ^a 
trouser-button and a shred of stuff ; also two burnt 
match-ends lying in the gravel. 

It needed a hot tramp back to the hut for tools 
(hidden on returning under their ponchos) and two 
hours' work before the pair of well-grown Europeans, 
could squeeze into the cave. 

Jock, as slightest, tried first and found himself inside 
a narrow place. Terence crawled after, sorely rasped. 
With thumping hearts they lit matches and looked 
round. An old sea-chest, small and strongly ironbound, 
but its wooden lid freshly hacked through, stood on 
the cave floor. It was empty — cleaned out to the last 
dollar ! Why — why ? What then had the dying man 
meant ? Ah ! see — ! 

The end of a far larger chest was visible under a mass 
of rock lately fallen. Butterfly John's knife marks 
were deep in it, but had met a metal lining. It was 
safe. 

Bamsay, however, as an engineer, saw there were 
hours of labor for two men there. With anxious but 
determined faces the friends left the treasure-cave, 
fearing lest the island-men might remark their pro- 
longed absence. Round the bluff half a mile away 
these were leisurely digging at the guano which Terence 
had got permission to buy, as pretext for his supposed 
spying. 

At supper-time a counsel was held — Quashie in his 
excitement spilling scalding soup over all three. 
Bamsay spoke. 

'' Boys I haste is needed above all. Our boat is only 
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hired for a fortnight. This is the eleyenth night. If 
we don't get back either very late the night of the thir- 
teenthy or very early on the morning of the fourteenth, 
1 think, Terence, you reckoned the harbor-master will 
not be properly tipsy. Then we may have our guano 
sacks suspected — for with silver hidden in them they'll 
be too heavy . . . Bight . . . Then one of us must 
watch these island rascals while the other two work. 
It's a heavy job. Besides the stuff must be packed in 
the guano sacks and carried on board the boat . . . 
Oh, if I dared use a pinch of dynamite to-night. But 
the cave is too near — these men would be roused 1 " 

" Let's make them jolly drunk. They'll bo as happy 
as kings ! " suggested Terence, kindly. " If not they'll 
murder us, if they get wind of what's up." 

**Yes; sah ! Me do dat — ^leave it to me!" whis- 
pered Quashie. " Then if dynamite wake them, they 
no able to stir. Me say it seaquake — same as earth- 
quake, when Butterfly John was here. Tes ; sah. 
One great shake den nearly cracked up dis island. Me 
work hard all night — ^you see, I am de strongest ! " 
(proudly). 

So said, so done. That midnight the Spaniards lay 
in drunken unconsciousness while the treasure-seekers 
picked their way by moonlight over rocks white with 
guano, or black with sleeping birds. Through huanays' 
nests they crashed, mere hollows, some containing an 
egg> Ai^d unfledged bird, and a fledged young one. In 
half an hour came a dull roar. 

Jock's pinch of dynamite did its work well. 

In the darkness of the cave, by the light of a lantern 
the trio gazed with gleaming eyes at a stream of silver 
coins pouring out of the broken chest. And far more 
—There were golden crucifixes, golden huacoa (Inca 
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goblets of thin pure gold) massive silver stirraps, 
incense-bnrners, bowls, caps of every description. Bat 
far beyond these, there was a box of jewels. 

What glorious jewels ! Two small crowns of blazing 
diamonds, necklaces, earrings, rings of the same, rabies, 
pearls, sapphires ! 

" Elsie 1 What will she say ? " marmared Jock, 
awed by his own great lack. Terence whispered like- 
wise, *' Maraqaita." Qaashie uttered a deep '^Haw- 
haw 1 " They were all three rich men. 

That night was chiefly spent in sorting the jewels 
into heaps ; searching for and securing the coins scat- 
tered through the debris of rocks and shingle. Qnashie, 
meanwhile, journeyed to the hut and there cut up some 
canvas for bags which he brought back and sewed by 
the light of the lantern, unable as he grinningly owned 
to keep long away from ^^ dis blessed spot.'' 

As they still worked they were aware of a white light 
stealing into the cave which disturbed them at their 
labors. Daylight had come. 

The old puzzle of the fox, the goose, and the bag of 
corn, which a boatman was obliged to ferry across a 
river without leaving the fox with the goose, or the 
goose with the corn, now presented itself to be resolved 
by our workers. Clearly the cave could not be left un- 
guarded for a minute lest the island men should sur- 
prise the secret within. So each took turns at going 
back for breakfast, which Quashie reluctantly returned 
to cook. Later on Terence and Jock kept watch and 
watch about ; one guarding the cave entrance with a 
loaded revolver, while his worn-out companion slept 
inside, a dreamless satisfied sleep. 

But, to his praise, " Mr. Harrington," sleepless, un- 
tiring worked all day slowly at the guano, with a per- 
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petnal smile on his ebony visage^ while at times his eyes 
rolled showing their whites as he glanced oat seawards 
with an inward joy that dared seek no other oatlet. 

All that livelong, weary, endless day the Spaniards 
idled, with aching heads. Night came at last. 

When swift darkness fell oyer the little island wrap- 
ping it in gloom, and the sea-birds' cries hashed, and 
the hat fires gleamed — then began a repetition of last 
night's events. The islanders sullenly began a fresh 
orgie ; till the dragged drink affected even their sea- 
soned heads and they little cared, with the wineskins 
close by their fumbling hands, what the mad English- 
men might be doing. 

But the two Britishers were working hard as never 
before in their lives. They joarneyed back and for- 
ward from the cave to the boat, by the light of a lan- 
tern, for the moon was clouded. They went in haste, 
heavy laden stumbling over the rough ground, till they 
got to know it. All the treasure had necessarily to be 
carried to their own hut first. When this was done, 
after repeated journeys, the whole was next hidden in 
the middle of the guano sacks ; and notes taken of how 
many small bags of jewels were secreted. The sacks 
also needed to be first half emptied and then filled up 
again so as to defy possible inspection. At last all the 
buccaneers' treasure was safely conveyed and concealed. 
The old chests were broken up, thoroughly destroyed, 
and all traces of man's handiwork about the cave were 
removed. 

That thirteenth morning dawned on weary laborers ; 
on drowsy tipplers. But the guano sacks were never- 
theless carried onboard. — The two patrones (employers) 
worked hardest of all, with jokes at Quashie and gibes 
for the islanders. 
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And then, then ! by noon the boat weighed anchor, 
set sail and stood oat to sea. 

Raising their hats, Jock and Terence gave a long fare- 
well cheer to the treasure isle. It was echoed by 
Quashie, who in addition danced wildly and waved both 
his arms. A small white dog joined in the chorus 
barking loudly, and running along the gunwale wag- 
ging his tail. Plainly thought he to himself, '^ Ton 
may talk and shout, gentlemen. But I found it ! '' 

Towards evening they were approaching the main- 
land and that night, under cover of friendly darkness, 
the little boat slipped into port and was safely beached. 
Thanks to Terence's previous blarney, and Ramsay's 
dignity of manner, the harbor-oflScers did not trouble 
their heads about the small vessel and its cargo of 
guano. 

The treasure, indeed, was safe. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

LIKE A BAD HALFPENNY. 

Three weeks after leaving the treasure island, 
Bamsay and O'Brien found themselves comfortably 
installed in Jock's now usual quarters when at 
Valparaiso. 

Halfway up the raw, red hillside overlooking the 
bay, stood a low adobe shanty, slightly built so as to 
''give" in the frequent earthquakes. Its walls and 
veranda wore shaded with plumbago and arbutilon 
bushes now in flower, while indoors the rooms of the 
'' kennel,'' as its various masters called the cottage, 
displayed the different tastes of four or five young 
British bachelors. 

It was a cool evening in early June, and Jock, work- 
ing late, was glad that their sitting-room boasted a 
fireplace, rare in Chilian old houses. The bachelors 
kept roasting fires ''to look homelike,'' though the 
winter had hardly begun. To-night this was Ramsay's 
sole company ; for all his messmates, Terence among 
them, were gone wild-fowl shooting. He alone stayed 
to drudge at the work which had been delayed during 
his treasure-hunt. Towards eleven o'clock the weary 
engineer rose up from his desk with a big yawn; 
thinking a smoke and fresh air would help sleep. 

Ramsay had only taken two turns in the veranda, 
when a human cough sounded in a dark corner, close 
by. He stopped and investigating with his toe felt 
a huddled form that groaned, plainly rousing from 
sleep. 
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" Who are you, man ? Get np ! Gome and show 
yourself ! " he ordered sharply, in Spanish. 

^' Let me rest, sir. I am English, ''came in a hoarse 
pleading stammer. 

** Some tipsy rascal of a beach-comber ! '' thought 
Jock. He had met too many of these miserable Brit- 
ish ne'er-do-wells along the Coast ; mostly sailors who 
had deserted, but others, broken-down gentlemen. 
Always fed by the kindly natives, they needed little 
warmth or clothing in those mild climates. 

^^ English, are you ? Well, more shame to be lying 
there like a hog. Why don't you go the consul, if 
you're out of work ; or else to the British hospital, 
when you cough like that ? " 

^* Easy for you to jaw, gu'yor, I'm down in my luck ; 
but blessed liberty before anything else ! " grumbled 
the man, rising with difficulty. Then in a whine, 
" Give me a glass of whisky for God's sake 1 just to 
drink to Mither Scotland and all her bairns. And 111 
go away, on my honor." 

" Wait in the entry here. I'll get you a drink," 
muttered Jock, with unsteady accents. Where — when 
— had he heard that toast long ago and the voice which 
now sounded familiar ? In half a minute Ramsay was 
back with a lamp in one hand and a glass of spirits 
in the other. A tall, stooped figure in rags leant 
against the door-jamb, eagerly stretching out a thin, 
shapely hand. 

As his guest drank, Jock turned the light on what 
of a man's face was visible under a battered straw 
sombrero, which like all Chilian hats was as wide as a 
cartwheel. 

*' Jem! " he said quietly. 

But the man started, trembling. 
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'*Jem, old fellow ! don't be frightened. I remem- 
ber, when I was a boy, seeing that dagger tattooed on 
yoar arm. You had it done in Japan — '* (pointing to 
a ragged shirtsleeve.) '' You might have let mother 
know you were alive.** 

" God in heaven 1 Who is he ? '' muttered the 
vagrant, staring with pinched, ghastly pale features 
and bleared eyes at Jock's fine face and well-knit, up- 
right figure. ** Not little Luckyboy ? — never — By all 
the blessed saints, it is ! I know your smile ! " 

*' Gome inside," said Jock. And he led the way to 
the sitting-room. 

Jem shambled after, and dropped into a chair, pull- 
ing out a greasy rag of a handkerchief to wipe his 
brow. A pair of riding-gloves fell from his pocket at 
the same moment Jock lifted them, looked without 
comment. They were his own ; usually left on the 
entry table. His brother turned away his eyes, affect- 
ing not to see this. 

" You're in clover ! " uttered Jem, hoarsely, after a 
short silence. *^ You always were a lucky young beg- 
gar. And look at me. Lord ! — " He laid his head 
on his arms upon the table and sobbed. 

Jock was thinking for a minute or two. Then he 
said: 

*' There's a spare bed here. You had better turn in 
and have a good rest ; time enough to talk to-morrow. 
My clothes will about fit you and you need a fresh rig- 
out." Then as Jem sat up with a gleam of satisfaction 
in his eyes, and held out his glass silently in appeal, 
Jock hesitated. 

" Better have some supper, as well. And — I can't 
help it, Jem, I must tell my black fellow. He's a 
capital servant. He'll hold his tongue." 
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Binging the bell, Jock thoughtfully held a short 
colloquy outside the door with Mister Harrington ; 
fearing that the worthy might hurt Jem's feelings if 
too suddenly brought face to face with this new in- 
mate. Hastily he whispered : 

'* The poor beggar looks simply awful, but he's my 

own blood brother ! Harrington. I trust you as a 

friend. No one else must know the state he is in — ^not 
even Mr. O'Brien.** 

*' On my honor as a gentleman I '* Ahlbert Edward 
pouted his breast, honest fellow, '' You trust me, sah ; 
yes, sah. Softly ribber run deep.*' 

And on entering the sitting-room, though his eyes 
rolled like the revolving lamp of a lighthouse as the 
darkey saw the sodden human wreck sunk in an 
armchair, he said with a flourish of good-natured 
politeness. 

" Gome over the mountains, sah ? Bough riding on 
dem mules. Too much sit down break trousers. Plenty 
cold meat in dining-room. Let me help you, sah.** 
(For Jem could hardly rise, and reeled as he tried to 
follow. Jock saw at a glance the whisky bottle was 
almost empty.) ** There ! you real hungry, sah. Who- 
ever see empty bag stan' up ? A wahm bath in twenty 
minits — try dat, sah.** 

The following evening the two brothers were again 
alone together in the veranda, but with what a differ- 
ence ! It was a transformed visitor who now lolled in 
a lounge chair ; a washed, shaven, well-dressed Jem 
who held a cigar lightly between his emaciated fingers, 
as with keen attention he listened to Jock. Through- 
out the day the latter had already told his elder all the 
main facts concerning his present situation ; also all 
that was not too sacred as to their mother's death— 
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*^ The poor old mater ! I have been a boast not to write 
to her/' Jem repeatedly uttered, with increasing 
regrets. Then in self-commiseration, " Yet it was for 
the best. 0, Lord ! better think me dead than know 
what a hell of a time her son was having. ... I did 
think of it. Then, says I, No ; I've taken too much 
from the dear old lady as it is. You starve, my lad — 
it's your own doing and serve you right." 

When jem piously uttered these filial sentiments 
with sad pride, he looked out of the corners of his eyes 
at both his brother and also Quashie, whose presence 
had not apparently disturbed him. 

"Quite right, sah,'' applauded Ahlbert Edward, 
sententiously. " You mek your bed saf t, you lay down 
Baft. You mek it hard, you lay down hard." 

Jem gave a short laugh, and his eyes narrowed as he 
surveyed Mister Harrington's cheerful black visage. 
He tamed with a very affectionate air to Jock, " Go 
on, dear boy. You were in the midst of telling how 
you stayed at Homewood and lost your heart to our 
pretty distant cousin. Forgive my interruption — ! 
I am deeply interested in all that concerns your happi- 
ness, believe me ! You and I only left, lad ! • • • 
And I'm nearly played out." 

He coughed painfully. 

Thereupon with softened heart Jock went on, till the 
tale of the strange theatricals at Homewood was told. 

" Bravo ! And the girl sticks to you still ? The 
heiress of Homewood ! My very heartiest congrat- 
ulations. On my soul I am delighted ! To think 
of Jock — little Jock — our Luckyboy; perhaps Lord 
Lieutenant, of the county some day. Blood is thicker 
than water, they say ; and certainly the moment you 
^nd I met, though we have been parted so long we 
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felt the old brotherly feeling. . . . Lord ! it's a queer 
world ; all fate ! Well, if ever the tables turn, I'll do 
as much and more for you, as you've done for me. 
Thank ye heartily, all the same." 

Jock smiled pleasantly under a tremendous slap 
on the back, as Jem seemed to think all his force 
needed to drive so much brotherly love home. 

'* It has been weary work waiting. However — soon 
— I hope to go home. There is just this one big job 
up north here in Chile. Then hey ! for the first 
steamer, and to ask Elsie if shell come and share 
what I've scraped together on the Coast." (Thinking 
of his share of the treasure, Bamsay's face looked glad 
and full of certainty.) 

'^When I was a little chap," said Jem musingly, 
''my father used to tell us about Homewood, and say 
it ought to be ours by rights, if some old will ever 
turned up that was known to have existed but never 
found. . . . Hallo ! What's up ?" 

For Jock, always stung at the remembrance of the 
will and its disappearance, had sprung to his feet with 
brows knitted and an angry light in his hazel eyes as 
he gazed away unseeing, towards the snowy cone of 
Aconcagua. 

" It was found ! I've seen it with my own eyes. 
I've told you a good deal to-night, Jem, so in for a 
penny in for a pound I 111 make a clear breast of the 
whole story." 

And so he did. Silent and reserved though he was 
by nature yet an irresistible impulse of brotherly feel- 
ing came over Jock, whose afEectionate heart yearned 
towards his own kin. All day he had steadily set 
himself to forget Jem's past sins. Then the unhappy 
fellow was so painfully penitent : his lungs diseased : 
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like a wreck he had been cast at his brother^s feet on a 
foreign shore^ thousands of miles from old England. 
Alas ! a doctor whom Jock had called in already, 
privately confided that Jem had not a long lease of 
life. '* Please God, 111 be good to him for the short 
time we are together — we two last of the band ! " 
Bamsay said to himself. 

As the story went on, Jem sat up, holding his 
breath. But when Jock told how the will named a 
^' John '^ heir, there came a sharp exclamation. 

'^ Old man, I can't help it. That's how it stood in 
the will, Elsie and I both read it twice," apologized 
Jock. " Anyway it's no good to me as youll hear in 
the end." He went on with the story, while Jem set 
his teeth and shaded his face. 

'* So the will is gone ! Now, Jem, what do you think 
of the whole thing?" 

" Think ? . . . think ? " Jem looked up, his face 
was ashen, and his eyes glittering. ^^ Why, old 
Stirling stole it, of course. Precious fools the lot of 
you were not to have the police in and search the 

house ! But it's the d dest shame I ever heard 

that I — the eldest son — should be cut out. If the 
will had not been hidden away by that doddering old 
couple, then every man-child in the whole Bamsay 
clan would have been christened John, so as not to be 
cut out — you bet your boots on that ! No, I didn't 
grudge you the legacy from that old girl, when you 
were a kid. But this is like Esau and Jacob over 
again ; for I consider Homewood my birthright. 
There ! — I'm an open-hearted fellow, Jock ; so you 
must not mind my plain-speaking." Jem ended with 
a violent fit of coughing, which dyed his handkerchief 
crimson* 
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Distressed at the consequences of wliat he now felt 
his own folly of frank speech, Jock strove earnestly 
to undo the mischief. He used every soothing argu- 
ment his brain could furnish, reiterating that Mr. 
Stirling was a tough opponent ; and it would be no 
easy matter to dislodge one whose family had held the 
estate for some generations. 

" Well, well ! We'll say no more at present,** said 
Jem at last, though with a snarl in his tone. '^ It's 
devilish hard on me, anyway. Perhaps you won't 
grudge me half a glass of whisky to wash it down." 

Taking up the decanter of spirits which stood beside 
Jem, Jock found it was empty. The guest must have 
refilled his glass many times, unperceived in the dark- 
ness, during Jock's recital. 

For some moments Jock turned heartsick. This 
was the old Jem, after all ; quarrelsome, drunken — 
The flower-hung veranda which had been so sweet a 
spot but lately, now seemed filled with evil passions, 
unseen yet felt. He stared with vexed eyes at the 
blackness of the bay beneath studded with ships' 
riding-lights ; and the hum of the town rose faintly 
up mingled with the continual clanging of church-bells, 
train-bells, tram-bells. 

Then came a changed voice, broken, almost 
sobbing — 

" Don't be hard on me — ^little Jock ! — Luckyboy ! 
I'm a gone coon. The doctor told you as much, I 
guess. You won't have to bear with me long." 

With a tenderness far beyond that of many a woman, 
Jock answered his miserable brother's maudlin re- 
peated utterances ; cheering, reassuring, sympathizing, 
with the broken-down prodigal. In a fiash he also 
saw poor Jem's side of the question. It was hard on 
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the elder . . . even though Homewood was now a 
very castle in the air. 

Then as peace was restored between the brethren 
came the sound of gay voices from the road, and a 
group of men swung in through the garden-gate. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A ROUSING SEND-OFF. 

In another minute the veranda was full of laughter 
and greetings ! heaped with guns, piles of wild-duck, 
wood pigeons, and quail. 

'^ Here we are. All the hounds come back to ken- 
nel," exclaimed Terence's mellow brogue. " Hallo. 
There is a strange dog in the dark here. Who's shins 
have I fallen over, friend ? '* 

^* A new friend, but true ! A traveler come over 
the Andes lately, own brother to one Jock Bamsay, 
pal of yours all." So Jem answered the challenge in 
a tone as rollicking as O'Brien's own. 

There followed surprised ejaculations, congratula- 
tions, then questions. Had the newcomer crossed the 
mountains lately ? Why, were the passes not blocked 
with snow since the middle of May ? 

'* Oh, my brother has not come here straight. He 
has been looking up the country a bit," interposed 
Jock, with a secret groan. '^ I say, I hope you fel- 
lows have dined. You said you were coming back to- 
morrow — there's not much — " 

" Yes ; I've been dodging round — " began Jem 
jovially. 
IS 
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But whatever his smooth evasions were meant to be, 
they were drowned in the general chorus : '* We're as 
hungry as hunters. And we've come back on your 
account, old chap. Yes: O'Brien let out that you 
were going north the day after to-morrow — for good. 
That afterwards you'll be making tracks home. So 
we all settled to see the last of you. That's why ! 
Yes, and won't we make a night of it to-morrow ? 
We'll have a regular feast — never mind the fast now," 

They all trooped indoors, calling loudly on ^* Mister 
Harrington " — '' Ahlbert Edward "— " Quashie "—to 
produce supper. That individual appeared with a 
gloomy face. 

^^ Not a bit in de house, only a small bit beefsteaky 
for my suppah, gentlemen ; an' some cold pancaky." 

There came a howl of mingled sorrow and doubt. 
But Terence, who piqued himself on managing Quashie 
best of all, stood the poor darkie to attention under 
the lamp. 

** Heels together ; hands by the side. Now, good 
black nigger, put out your tongue ! " And as Quashie 
wonderingly obeyed, Terence gravely continued, 
**Very nice, clean tongue. Niggers with tongues 
like that don't want beefsteaky. Bring up all you can 
lay your hands on." 

^^ When dog hab too much owner, him sleep widout 
supper ! " sighed Quashie obediently. 

Later on, as Jock was dropping asleep, Terence 
came and sat on his friend's bed. 

"Sorry to wake you, old chap; but this mail has 
brought me real good news, that I would not say be- 
fore the other fellows. There's a new ministry in 
Peru ! Our friends are in, so I may go home next 
boat. Hooray I Maraquita and I will be married in 
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August, she says. You'll have to come up on your 
way home to be best man. Is that a promise ? " 

" It is — ! " And with heartiest good wishes, Jock 
wrung his comrade's hand. Eagerly they talked over 
matters ; hit on a brilliant plan. Terence and his 
bride must spend their honeymoon in Europe — ^go by 
the same steamer as Bamsay^ why not ? 

'* Then we'll sell our jewels in London or Paris for 
a pile ! And if ever Mr. Stirling does not think I've 
got enough, Elsie will. She sent me word by Lady 
MacTaggart that her mother left her some four hun- 
dred a year ; so if I like we can be married on that. 
If I like? Oh, Terence, I'm so happy it seems too 
good to be true. But somehow I wish this trip north 
were well over. Something seems to tell me it will 
not be a lucky one." 

''Hoots, toots, mon I as Quashie says : 'When fish 
come out of sea and tell you alligator hab fever, 
believe him.' I expect the joyful shock when your 
long-lost brother turned up again unnerved you a bit ; 
that's all." 

" Were you surprised to see him ? By the way — I 
did tell you about poor Jem, did I not ? " asked Jock 
uneasily. 

"You did so. One evening, on the island, I heard 
all that you then knew — so did Quashie, for it was at 
supper-time. No. I wasn't exactly surprised. He's 
pretty much what I fancied." 

"Look here, Terence " (Ramsay raised himself on 
one elbow, speaking earnestly), " If I said unkind 
things of my brother — not supposing I should ever see 
him again, pray forget them. He's had an awful time 
of it, but there's a great deal of good in old Jem. 
Besides, he's terribly ill, I fear.' 
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*^ All right ! If there's only as mnch good in his 
whole body as in your little finger, he'll do," declared 
Terence heartily, thinking it time to be off. 

All the same, next morning, Terence lent a ready 
ear to a whispered warning given by Mister Harring- 
ton with fine play of feature. '* Yes, sah, him lis- 
tenin' outside door when you an' Mas'r Bamsay was 
talkin'. Him creep like tief, but me am good watch- 
man an* tink : When you sleep wif dog, watch out for 
him fleas.'* 

"Well, he could not have heard much that mat- 
tered. But the brute must be low enough to steal the 
cross off a donkey's back I And, Qaashie ! we must 
keep this to ourselves. No use vexing Mr. Jock, who 
thinks the other has turned over a new leaf." 

" Trust me, sah ! " Quashie pouted his breast 
proudly. " But blieve me, seven year no' enough for 
wash speckle off guinea-hen's back." 

Still, if these two were secretly doubtful, yet to 
Jock's relief and gratification, the other messmates all 
voted Jem capital company. 

What a rousing send-off they did give Jock that 
evening ! The dinner in his honor would never be for- 
gotten by any of them whilst memory of their jolly 
bachelor days lasted. The table groaned with favorite 
Chilian dishes, thick chicken soup, game pasties, and 
sweets. Then they drank Jock's health in good Chil- 
ian champagne — all but Jem. He begged his junior 
languidly for '* * the real French stuff.' It is so long 
since I have tasted it, dear boy." So Jock — of course 
— sent for the most expensive brand to be had, and 
treated the prodigal to it royally. 

Afterwards what songs they sang I Chilian lovt 
songs, Scotch ballads, music-hall ditties, the latest 
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from London^ only a year old. Growing more nproar- 
iou8, Terence started a favorite piece of sea-faring 
doggerel, called ^^ Man the Lifeboat/' It had a roaring 
chorus, during which Jock, as the most active of the 
band, raced for help along the cliffs, represented by 
the table-tops, chimney-piece and piano, flinging 
cushions to aid the drowning mariners, Terence and 
company, who were wallowing on the depths of the 
carpet, fanatically struggling to save their kicking 
neighbors, while shouting so lustily that the rafters 
rang and the rats ran. 

Oh, it was a glorious evening I 

Next morning, at six o'clock, all the mess went down 
to the station to **see dear old Jock off." He was 
leaving for Santiago ; thence to push as far north as 
train would take him. Afterwards he must take a 
journey on horseback into the interior. 

** If it were not for my wedding coming off in two 
months and that the old uncle wants me to see to things 
a bit before starting on our honeymoon, I'd like to be 
going with you, old man," said Terence rather wist- 
fully. 

** If I were not troubled with this cough, I'd go and 
look after you, dear boy," said Jem, parentally, with 
an air as if sending out his flrst-born into a desert 
where wild beasts prowled. 

Jock smiled at them both, with that canny yet 
charming smile which was so winning and exactly 
suited his refined features. To Terence he whispered, 
with the hand-clasp of a soul's brother : — 

*' Go back to Maraquita. I'm coming ! Then we'll 
have your wedding first, and mine — please God — to 
follow." 

But to Jem he said aloud and cheerily, '' Take care 
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of yourself : that's all I ask of you. Stay up in my 
rooms and get well and strong : and use my things as 
your own till I come back." 

* ' I will, my lad. I will. Just to please you. There's 
my hand on it," uttered Jem efEusively, wringing his 
junior's hand in his earnestness. 

'* Mister Harrington," who stood by, laden with light 
luggage, muttered one of his favorite proverbs. ** You 
shake man's han' ; you no shake him heart." Then 
the train started, and Jock was off, on his last mining 
job in South America. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LAMPARAOUA.* 

A FORTNIGHT later Bamsay, with an arriero as guide 
and sole companion, found himself on midsummer's 
eve in the north of Chil6, at some distance from civili- 
zation. 

The two men had held on steadily riding since two 
hours before dawn, going all day without stopping, 
save for a brief noontide halt. During the afternoon 

* The dread lamparagua is by no means a creature of pure 
fiction. When I was staying a few years ago in Chile, a well- 
known English landowner in the north gave me an acoount 

of this tree-beast. Mr. L was assured by his laborers that 

one lamparagua, or more, infested the marshy edges of the 

lake on his own estate at C n. As to its size, and manner 

of movement, the details were not exact. But its appearance, 
diet, and means of seizing its victims are faithfully repro- 
duced from the description unwillingly imparted by the 
peones to their master. These men dreaded it as a kind of 
wizard ; they are very superstitious, but otherwise are de- 
clared by Europeans neither to feel pain or to know fear. 
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of yesterday their track had lain across an utterly des- 
olate pampa^ therefore they had pushed on to reach 
cultivated country again and water before nightfall. 
Now, towards evening, they found themselves near a 
long lake, bordered with reeds, the haunt of number- 
less wild fowl. 

A small rocky valley down which the active Chilian 
ponies weariedly scrambled, grew greener towards the 
lake shore, where a stream which the travelers had 
followed for some time widened into a " V " shaped 
marsh. 

^' It is near sunset, Pedro. Let us camp here for 
the night,'* said Bamsay, shivering slightly : for fever 
had seized him two days ago. '^ Own the truth, 
man ! You have lost your bearings, and don't know 
whether we are nine miles or nine leagues from the 
silver mine. Besides, the horses, poor beasts, will be 
dead beat." 

^' Of what good is a horse that cannot do his sixty 
miles when asked ? " returned the Chilian guide. 
" But, truly, the devil seems to have been driving 
round these hills, changing their shapes sin^e last I 
came this way.'* 

He gazed with discontent deepening on his swarthy 
features at the hills behind hiding the sandy desert, 
far beyond which rose the mighty range of the Andes, 
still veiled in rosy haze this sunny winter evening. 
Then in sudden recollection, " There is a rich English- 
man who lives near a lake in this neighborhood. He 
has smelting works, and a large estate. The house 
may be close at hand.'* 

** Or it may be on the opposite shore," said Bamsay, 
wearily dismounting. '* Hobble the horses, and let us 
go up to yonder hilly ground jutting into the lake. 
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Then if yoa can see signs of a hacienda, well make a 
last push for it. If not, I rest.'* 

*' Why not, patron ? " said the huaso, using the 
almost invariable Chilian assent to assertions or 
requests. 

Up among the rocks and brushwood master and man 
climbed, till advancing to the far crest of the hillock, 
they scanned the lake shores, attentively. Northwards^ 
at a mile's distance, a wooded headland arrested their 
vision ; south and west there was no human habitation 
in sight, though the ground here and there showed 
signs of cultivation and the pasture was good. 

Bight across the lake the sun was sinking gloriously 
red against a background of the pale olive green and 
lilac hues seen so often in a Southern Pacific sky. 
Soothed by the spectacle, Bamsay sat down on a rock 
to rest and smoke, and with Indian impassibility 
Pedro did the same. All gringoes were mad, he knew ; 
if this one liked staring at nothing, he was more easily 
pleased than some of the foreign lunatics. But pres- 
ently Pedro became aware there was something to be 
seen among the rocks below. Signing to Bamsay, 
both men peered stealthily past screening myrtle 
bushes and witnessed an evening domestic scene in 
animal life. The ground rose in two broken ledges 
from the marsh, and on the upper one a dog-fox 
and vixen were playing with their cubs near some 
crannies where was doubtless their home. Presently 
the mother left the rest, and stretched herself sleepily 
in the evening sunlight midway on the grass ledge. 
One cub followed to bite her neck, but on being re- 
pulsed, returned to gambol with his brothers. As he 
watched them, Bamsay also noticed vaguely a low with- 
ered tree, standing in the marsh twenty yards below, 
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alone, and partly submerged, with a hollow cleft in its 
side. 

All at once the peon touched his master's arm and 
pointed open-monthed towards the vixen. She had 
risen as if in terror^ both her head and brush curved 
towards the ledge. Then while her four paws seemed 
firmly planted gripping the turf, she was drawn broad- 
side some yards towards the edge by invisible means. 
The other foxes— old and young — meantime dis- 
appeared in the twinkling of an eye into the rock 
crevices. 

As both men eagerly gazed, the vixen's tension re- 
laxed. 

On the brink the poor animal recovered herself and 
standing still for three or four seconds, as if dazed 
after deadly effort, she turned tail and darted towards 
her lair. Two springs only — on the third she paused 
in mid-flight ! Once more she resisted, but was 
dragged back towards the edge, this time tailforenwsL 
At the same time a rush of wind sounded like a sh-h 
in the stillness. Ramsay knew now he had heard the 
same sound two minutes before, but had fancied it a 
light breeze among the leaves. Craning his neck for- 
ward, Jock believed he could see an agonized expres- 
sion in the creature's eyes, as against her will, she slid 
inch by inch — over ! The fall was not great. A lower 
grassy terrace surmounted the marsh. A second time 
— but feebly, like a mouse released from the deadly 
grip of a cat — the poor she-fox crawled away with 
drooping brush towards the sheltering rocks. Barosay 
searched the marsh with a sportsman's keen glance to 
discover whether the creature had been lassoed by 
some invisible means, and where was the native hunter. 
Then he bounded to his feet and pointing towards the 
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withered tree, his arm stiffened with amazement^ ex- 
claimed, 

"Look !" 

The cleft in the tree trunk was visibly widening and 
gaping till it looked like a hideous bark-lipped mouth 
that was drawing a long inspiration. Again there 
came the same sound in the air, and the vixen, curled 
in a helpless quivering ball was borne five yards, as on 
a wind-blast, disappearing right into the hollow of the 
tree. The withered wooden lips contracted over the 
creature^s living head ; two dead branches above stirred 
slightly like antennsB ; the cleft closed, leaving a 
jagged scar in the tree trunk. 

That was all. 

The scene was still and peaceful as before. A flight 
of wild-duck circled twice over the lake and then 
alighted on its surface with distant quacks. Behind 
in a fuchsia thicket a native thrush was singing. The 
tree was immovable. 

Wondering if he could be dreaming, Bamsay turned 
to the peon. Pedro's copper skin had taken a pale 
yellow hue, and he was shivering, though a Chilian 
peasant is brave to savagery. 

'* The lamparagtia I Fly ! " he gasped with a cry of 
horror, and plunged downwards among the rocks. 
Jock overtook him just as the At^o^o leaped bare-backed 
on his horse. 

'* Stay for me, my lad, at the valley head in safety. 
ril not leave the saddles and blankets,'' said the Scotch- 
man coolly. But his own breath fluttered in his throat 
more than from the run, and while his hands tugged 
at strap and buckle, his head turned to glance at the 
tree that remained motionless in the distance. 

Bejoining Pedro, who waited half a mile away, the 
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master found the man on his knees, crossing himself 
and gabbling over and over every scrap of what Latin 
prayers he could remember, which the padres had 
taught him in boyhood. They were few, and he mixed 
them so ludicrously, that his listener almost laughed. 

" Holy Saint Eosa — miserable sinner ! " ended Pedro, 
rising and saddling up with remarkable haste, while 
throwing off some last ejaculations of this rare access 
of piety. Holy Saint Peter, I ducked your image last 
Autumn in the sea. Forgive ! — but those fishermen 
are shameless blasphemers, and rail against you at the 
first bad weather — I adjure all evil-livers, holy — " 

An awful oath followed as the pony swerved. 
Pedro stuck his huge spurs in the beast's flanks and 
cantered furiously away, his poncho filling with air as 
he worked his arms like a windmill's sails, shouting, 
'^ Bide ! ride, patron. Leave this Ood-forsaken 
country, quick ! " 

" Aye, if only our horses can travel," muttered the 
Britisher more calmly. 

True enough, the tired beasts soon showed that they 
could not be roused long beyond an ambling motion, 
not unlike the gait of a Peruvian pacer, but which 
when unbroken all day may cover a great distance 
before nightfall. Not till they had gone some miles 
could Bamsay persuade his terror-stricken guide to 
talk sensibly. 

'' What is this beast tree ? Lamparagua, you called 
it.* Does it exist elsewhere in Chil6 ?" 

" Who knows, sefior ? I only heard of such rare 
trees as northern witches from a rough roto who came 

* Literally, Lamp of the Water : a kind of Will of the 
Wisp. Though why a light is associated with the tree was 
not apparent in the aocount of it given to the writer. 
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from thii country. I remember it was one winter 
evening in July, ten years ago, as we sat in a circle 
on the ground round the brazier. We thought he was 
improvising a tale, as we had in turn improvised or 
recited songs and legends — telling lies for fun, as the 
patron may know is our custom. There was naught 
more I can call to mind, save that they swallowed 
animals and lived near marshy places. Saints pre- 
serve us ! Bide on^ on to the mines. Stop here f 
Never ! " 



CHAPTER XXXL 

A DREADFUL NIGHT. 

Bamsay dared not lose sight of the man. At least 
Pedro knew something of the country. He might 
strike their right track soon. 

So the soft brief twilight drew round them, as they 
rode wearily. And the night followed too quickly, 
black and moonless, as they bent in their saddles, more 
weary yet. The reins lay loose on the horses' necks 
now, Pedro trusting to the animal's instinct ; for the 
" good land " could not be far where men lived and 
there were homesteads, and supper and provender. 

When midnight was past, Bamsay felt his strength 
going from him. By the faint starlight they had jnst 
splashed through a gravelly stream in which the 
horses stooped to drink before reluctantly stumbling 
up the far bank, when their hoofs struck muffled on 
grass. 

** Pedro ! I can hold up no longer,*' called the en- 
gineer feebly, reeling in his saddle, as an ague fit shook 
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him with a rigor. ** Leave me, — if you will. I — mast 
lie dovni.'* 

Guessing by his master's voice the latter must be 
very ill, the peon hastily came to Jock's help in dis- 
mounting, then guided him to the shelter of some 
bushes that were faintly discernible. Here Pedro 
placed a saddle under the sufferer's head, and laid a 
blanket over him. 

Not far off there was a small grove of shrubs, darker 
than the surrounding twilight, beside which rose a 
tree with a huge bulbous base and exposed roots like 
those of a cotton tree. Near this Bamsay's horse 
strayed, cropping the grass, so Pedro, following, teth- 
ered him to one of these roots, which he had discov- 
ered by stumbling against them in the darkness. 

'* Caramba ! " he muttered. " Stay there, animal 
not to be trusted." His own beast knew him and 
never went far from its owner's side. 

Afterwards the guide sat down beside his exhausted 
patron, who slept in fevered snatches or woke to ram- 
ble in delirious talk. So the time passed till the faint 
light strengthened. 

All at once Bamsay fancied he heard Pedro's voice 
crying out in a tone of desperation, or was it terror ? 
" Me voy ! I'm off to bring you help ! " 

The sick man did not heed, though vaguely con- 
scious he was left alone. It seemed to him that he 
was in a hospital. The doctor would come round 
presently ; if not, it was peaceful to lie still. Was 
that his mother, lifting the hair on his fevered 
brow ? — 

Then Jock started awake as a horrid cry roused his 
dulled ears. (It was the scream of a horse!) 

What was this well-known valley ? Where was he ? 
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For raising himself weakly on one elbow, Bamsay saw 
a stream running past rocks which were strangely 
familiar — and yet when had he seen them ? The river 
emptied itself on marshy land. The dawn showed a 
dark-gray surface beyond, like a sea or lake. 

With chill terror, the sick man recognized that ho 
lay not two hundred yards from the marsh of the 1am- 
paragna ; that headland ; the water ! — All night they 
must have ridden in a circle. 

The horrible scream was already fading from his 
sick memory like a dream, when a snorting and a 
scuffling noise caused Bamsay to turn slowly his weak 
head. He saw his horse stamping, pulling back from 
its halter, and with distended eyeballs staring terri- 
fied at a tree, to a root of which it was fastened. 

What was wrong ? The tree had two bare topmost 
branches like horns, and some lower ones also without 
leaves ; it had no other twigs, therefore must be with- 
ered ! And there above its onion-shaped bole, was — 
surely — a dark scar, a crack ! 0, horror ! the top of 
the tree was that of the lamparagua, in the marsh. 
And now, as Jock stared with fever-weakened eyes 
through the dim daybreak, the lower branches moved 
slowly downwards, clutching the horse's halter with 
claw-like twigs ; the crack in the side of the TJnng 
was widening. Again a fearful sound woke the sleep- 
ing glen ; the horse's cry of terror. Jock tried in- 
stinctively to find his revolver, but his senses reeled 
as the tree aperture gaped, opening upwards. The 
horse was being drawn towards it — nearer ! — fighting, 
struggling. 

Then two shots rang out, and a man fainted, and 
knew no more. 

When Jock Bamsay came to himself, the sun was 
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high in the heavens. He was sheltered by wild myrtle 
from its heat, and though very weak, his senses had 
come back — memory was slower. Ah ! he remembered I 
Opening his eyes in a wide stare of apprehension, 
Ramsay saw himself lying alone. There was a thicket 
near, bat not the awful tree. Pedro was gone ; so 
were the horses. But perhaps — perhaps — that last vis- 
ion of the Thing engulfing the roan cob had been a 
nightmare, a fevered frenzy. 

Feebly reconnoitering the ground, the sick man no- 
ticed that he lay on a grassy cape between the stream 
and the rocks where the foxes lived ; a small cape. 
Behind his head the ground must be open up the val- 
ley. There lay safety, away from the horrible marsh 
and the lamparagua — if there were such a tree indeed. 
Surely it had all been a hideous dream. Drawing the 
myrtle leaves aside, as one might a curtain, Jock 
feebly turned himself to examine the glen. Then his 
fingers clenched themselves, his brain stopped — and a 
thrill of horror froze his spine. 

The Tree was there! Out in the open. On the 
grass, with not a bush near it ; right between himself 
and safety. 

Take it quietly I For manhood's sake, think out 
this business and don't turn faint like a school-girl 
seeing a snake. First, was the whole affair a dream ? 
Was that withered tree out yonder on the sward the 
very lamparagua ? For if so, there were several, or 
it could change its situation. It was neither in the 
marsh nor by the fuchsia thicket. It — 0, God ! 

For, as he peered, Ramsay believed that the tree 
was moving. It was horribly near, and it was surely 
creeping forward by inches. He held his breath and 
marked a grass turf at its bulbous base. 
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Now — ^now it had passed beyond the tall silvery 
grass plumes and spear-leaves and was close by a stone, 
and was steadily rounding it. Yes ; the Thing was 
approaching him— doubtless it had stayed quiet till 
now^ gorged with its morning meal^ but it was slowly 
nearing its next victim. With eyes fascinated by fear. 
Bamsay saw its roots moving forward like giant knotty 
suckers that gripped and held fast in the herbage, 
noiselessly moving with the motion of a tortoise. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

HUKTED BY THB BEAST-TREE. 

The hair of the young man's fiesh stood up, an icy 
coldness numbed his blood. 

Then with a strong effort Jock gathered his senses 
to think out escape. The rocks ahead were his only 
chance. There among the crannies, where the foxes 
had their dens and hid in safety, he could hide. But 
— he could not rise 1 His head was dizzy with fever ; 
his strength was as running water ; his legs and feet 
seemed not his own, mere useless weights to be 
dragged on by sheer pluck. For he had already 
started. 

Grasping the myrtle stems to give himself an im- 
petus, Ramsay was crawling away towards the rocks, 
foot by foot. He lay outepread like a lizard, for 
his only strength remained in his arms and chest. 
Inch by inch he crept onward as fast as he could go, 
clutching at the grass turfs, at the sage bushes, drops 
of perspiration trickling down his face. 

Faster, faster, if it could only be done. The man 
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had covered some yards ; surely the tree moved more 
slowly. Ah ! By sheer instinct Bamsay dug his nails 
into the ground, flattening his body as much as he 
possibly could. The indraught was as if air had 
rushed past into a deep cavity, while a sound like that 
of an escaped pipe hissed in the air. Then it was 
over. 

As drowning men are said to see a thousand past 
scenes in a few moments, so in an agonizing, clear 
flash John Bamsay reviewed his life. Then he called 
yester evening ; how the wretched fox had gotten 
breathing time twice, as once he had now. How long 
would this horrible game last ? The beast-tree was 
paralyzing the human being : he thought of a snake 
fascinating a rabbit. 

Slowly, more feebly, the victim still crawled. Why 
did that second blast not follow ? Could the 1am- 
paragua be so near it needed no aid beyond that of its 
cruel hooked branches ? He must see ! 

Turning his head, as he still dragged himself 
onward, the fever-stricken wretch beheld a strange 
sight. He had left his blanket behind upon the 
ground when flrst making his escape, and it was now 
wrapped round the tree-bole, as if the lamparagua 
had failed to suck it in, and was wrestling with this 
unknown prey, both branches holding it outspread 
on claw-like twigs. It was a respite ! A few seconds 
more of air, light, life ! 

Yes, the beast-tree was standing still ; yet it had 
covered more ground than its hunted prey, during the 
time both had moved. Bamsay felt for the revolver 
in his pocket. There was one bullet left, he knew, 
and if escape were hopeless, then — 

At last — ^the rocks were near. The man began 
x6 
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scrambling painfully up a steep incline of loose earth 
and rounded stones^ resembling a moraine^ which had 
been once perhaps sea-beach. It crumbled, giving no 
hold to his desperate grasp. Looking up, he saw with 
hopeless eyes that there had been a slight landslip 
lately, which left the bank projecting overhead, so 
that he could not reach the top. Looking down — ^the 
lamparagua was slowly but steadily approaching once 
more over the grass, foot-root following foot-root. 

He must struggle across the face of this treacherous 
slide to where a clump of yuccas were smoldering, 
their stems blackened as one often sees them ; whether 
from spontaneous combustion or sun-fired in some 
inexplicable manner, no man knows. 

Fire I The smoking plants suggested a thought to 
the man. He stayed still, holding on half-way up the 
scree. He felt for his match-box : there were two 
matches left. 

Then Bamsay, instead of longer seeking escape 
upwards, flung himself in still more desperate eager- 
ness down the steep slope again towards his enemy. 
He was at bay. 

Where the grass began, the man stopped and stooped, 
plucking dry blades and twigs with the haste of one 
who has but few moments to live, should this plan fail 
of success. Thank Heaven ! little rain had fallen as 
yet this winter : a prolonged dry autumn of May and 
early June had left the grass like tinder. There came 
the spurt of a match. 

Two moments : five ! 

The fire-spark kindling, seemed about to spread, 
when a roaring wind gust through the valley's still- 
ness blew it out, and the man felt himself sucked 
irresistibly towards a clump of prickly pear^ to which 
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he clung palpitating^ with his face pressed against the 
thorny broad discs that tore the skin to bleeding. 
Ah ! that was over ! 

For the last time one chance was left^-one match ! 

Again Ramsay snatched what dry fuel lay within 
his grasp^ as he sheltered beneath the bushes. His 
papers^ check-book, all were in a small valise he had 
instinctively thrust over night under his saddle pillow. 
There was one letter left in his breast pocket, which 
he had cherished and had carried there for months ; 
the last one ever written by his mother. He tore 
it out. 

With shaking fingers, and blinded by blood-drops 
that he dared not wait to wipe from his eyes — knowing 
the while that the lamparagua was stalking a yard 
nearer at each slow step— its victim carefully struck 
the match. Screening the tiny flame with one hand, 
he turned the wax stem gently till it lit. Next the 
letter — the fire licked the words, " My dearest Son/* 
then blazed and crackled in the funeral pyre of broken 
bramble and dried myrtle leaves that burnt a dead 
woman's last token of love to her youngest bom. 
Gladly would she have known it sacrificed on the slight 
chance to save his life. 

Bamsay thrust both hands deep into the burning 
mass, and recovering strength in the excitement of 
hope, he staggered towards some clumps of tall grass 
of the pampa a few feet away. The sparks fell mak- 
ing a trail as he went that caught the dry herbage. 
Hurrah ! How the giant grass-stems took fire blazing 
high in a glorious bonfire. 

A hasty glance over his shoulder. The lamparagua 
was not twelve yards distant ; its jaws wore widening. 
But the fire-waU was between them. 
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There came a rash of wind ending in a sound mort 
fierce than a wounded lion's roar. The man was 
caught by the blast as he stood upright, weak yet 
defiant, matching his puny being against the strength 
of the brute-tree with the help of the mind within him 
controlling the fiery element as a weapon. Sucked 
forward, blinded by smoke, scorched, Ramsay fell on 
his face and lay still with a last conscious effort to 
save his life. Beyond his body the myrtles and fuchsias 
were crackling, the tall chajual blossoms blazed like 
high torches, the fire was spreading, leaping up to 
the boldo branches in yonder thicket, running over 
the open ground in a low sheet that burnt the 1am- 
paragua roots. 

For half a minute the Thing stayed, trying to stand 
its ground. Now it was in full fiight ! The great 
sucker-feet were traveling over the burning herbage, 
dragging its tree-trunk with agonized efforts^ yard 
upon yard towards the stream. 

Five minutes later, there came a galloping of horses 
down the valley ; men's shouts. But Bamsay did not 
hear them. He seemed to lie prone at death's door, 
too weak to enter unless spirit hands lifted him over 
its threshold, and brought him within to be at peace 
and rest. 

But they were earthly hands that were trying to 
pour some brandy down Bamsay's throat. When his 
eyes opened, an Englishman was speaking to him 
kindly, was supporting his head, while a group of 
men around were watching the suffering stranger 
curiously. 

" Coming to all right ?" said Jock's fellow country- 
man. ^^ A near shave that. You began to smoke, 
I take it, finding yourself pretty nearly lost and 
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famished^ 10 the valley got fired. We have been oat 
learching for yoa since morning when your man rode 
up to my hacienda, worn out and demented. We 
passed the head of the valley at ten o'clock^ but could 
see no sign of your horse, which your arriero said he 
had tied to a tree. We could not persuade the fellow 
to come with us. I never saw a Chileno in such a blue 
funk in my life. What's the matter ? " 

For Ramsay struggled up, and was staring round, 
shivering, '^ The tree! It was out there before the 
fire. Where is it gone — the lamparagua ? " 

At that word some of the men looked scared. Yet, 
on their master's orders, two of the peones muttering, 
and giving sidelong glances at each other, crossed the 
burnt ground looking cautiously about them. One 
saw a partly submerged tree at some distance down 
stream, fioating slowly into the marsh. His attention 
was caught by a gleam of something scarlet tangled in 
the topmost withered bough. 

A fortnight later Bamsay was stretched at ease in 
a long cane chair, with a tall glass of iced drink in the 
wicker socket by his arm. Overhead a veranda was 
shaded with masses of roses and stephanotid. Sunshine 
fiooded the garden stretching beyond like a dream of 
enchantment, where tall palms shot above high-flower- 
ing trees, and oranges and lemons were mingled lower 
with gardenias and poinsettias. 

Jock had just finished after talking during some 
twenty minutes, so felt thirsty, exhausted, and ex- 
cited. 

" That's the whole story," he added. " Now do 
you believe me, Mr. Campbell ? Till now, I fancy you 
thought me mad.'' 
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'* No, but possibly a bit delirious in your fever, so 
that you imagined some tale Pedro told you of the 
lamparagua had happened to yourself. That was all," 
said the host. 

" Man alive ! There was Pedro to bear witness also. 
If only the fellow had not bolted,*' cried Bamsay. 

On being carried to Mr. Campbell's hacienda, Jock 
was too ill with fever to give any account of himself. 
The arriero who could have told the engineer's name 
and the object of his journey had fled. At first 
Pedro's flight was supposed to be due to his terror of 
the neighborhood. But, afterwards, Jock perforce 
suspected the huaso of turning his patron's supposed 
death to his own benefit by absconding with the bag- 
gage in his care. 

Ramsay now wont on aggrieved. *' And where is 
my horse ? Besides, your own lad saw the torn red 
blanket in the marsh ! " 

" True, quite true," nodded Campbell, coolly re- 
flecting. " Well, my dear fellow, if it is any satisfac- 
tion to you, I do believe you are one of the few living 
human beings who have seen the lamparagua. What 
is more, for some years back I have heard rumors of 
such a thing, and that it haunted this lake and another 
adjoining it, both on my estate. But, to confess the 
truth, I fancied the story was a convenient legend of 
my cattle-herds to account for missing beasts. Yes, I 
believe. But hardly any one else will, even in Chil6 
among our own wise educated class. Of course the 
peones know. They are nearer Nature than we." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MISSING FROM KEKKEL. 

One cool evening in mid-August, Jock climbed the 
Valparaiso hill once more to his quarters in the 
bachelors' mess. Two boys toiled behind carrying his 
liigg&ge op the wooden stair-flights from the lower 
town to the upper world of scattered villas and dried 
mud tracts, or painfully paved streets. 

" Hurrah for home 1 What a welcome I shall get 
from the Kennel chums ! " he told himself with almost 
boyish glee. For during some weeks past his work 
had lain in lonely mines with only Chilian underlings 
for company. 

It was slightly disappointing that none of his mess- 
mates had met their returned comrade at the train, as 
was their wont. Yet he had written to Jem announc- 
ing his arrival. Perhaps some riding party or picnic 
was too good a diversion to be missed. So thinking in 
his kindly fashion Jock strode up to the little garden, 
swung open the gate. The veranda was empty; the 
cottage silent. This was strange. Straight through 
the center passage of the little house went Jock, and 
into the yard behind where Carmela the cook sat on a 
stool peeling potatoes. Behind her *' Mr. Harrington " 
leaned lazily admiring her. 

'* Dio ! " shrieked the startled woman, scattering the 
fruits of her labor. 

But Albert Edward sprang up straight, his jaw fall- 
ing and a sallow tint creeping under his black skin. 
For a second or so he stared as at a ghost, then 
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" Hi ! Goramighty ! the Lard be praised ! ** babbled 
from his lips. Down went the poor fellow on both 
knees and rolling his eyes up to the sky with clasped 
hands he began repeating in a gabble of almost sense- 
less delight. 

** Lard ! oh, dear Lard ! for these and all Thy 
mercies we are truly thankful. We are — we are — we 
are ! '' 

*^ Quashie ! What game is this ? Why are you say- 
ing grace, man ? What do you mean ? " 

*' Mean ? Why are me on mine two bended knees, 
sah ! *' replied the darkie, trembling with joy. *• When 
fowl drink water, him lift up head and say, ' Tank 
God ' ; but man mostly drink water and say nothing. 
Dat not my way. I tank God you back safe from de 
grave; we most give you up fee diseased . , . yes, 
sure 'nuff.'^ 

Thus it was that Jock, to his astonishment, learned 
that his messmates and faithful servant believed him 
dead. It seemed that Pedro, after deserting the sup- 
posed victim of the terrible lamparagua, hastened from 
the hacienda of Mr. Campbell to a small town in the 
north. There he spread the rumor of his late master's 
death before discreetly vanishing so that no trouble- 
some questions were asked about some of the gringo's 
baggage still in his keeping. 

Thence the ill news traveled to Santiago on mule- 
back ; was carried by rail to Valparaiso with prover- 
bial speed. 

Terence O'Brien was then no longer one of the 
Kennel chums. For ho had joyously taken his pas- 
sage to Peru a fortnight before, rejoining his betrothed 
and her family. But Jem rose as chief mourner to the 
occasion. Hastily borrowing money from each of the 
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bachelors left, he took the next train to Santiago, 
yehemently declaring that he must clear up this matter 
himaelf. A week later he returned, being driven up 
from the station in a coche with three mules, and helped 
out by Quashie, a limp lump of humanity. 

** It is all too true," Jem muttered, trembling as if 
in palsy, and repeating himself over and over again. 
" My unfortunate brother took ill on the pampas, died 
there alone with his guide. " 'Course I saw British 
minister. Lord I canH I have any peace ? My best 
friend is gone — and I'm alone in the world.'' 

As he broke down after this into alternate sobbing 
and coughing, no more was said to him at the time by 
the disgusted chums. 

But next day when Jem showed himself meekly 
wearing the supposed dead man's black clothes and 
best hat, they eyed one another significantly. When 
the bereaved one plaintively invited their aid in taking 
steps to getting Jock's money out of the bank, ** For I 
cau't live on air, dear boys ; and I'm the poor fellow's 
only heir, your know. (No joke intended I) " When 
he went thus far, then the bachelors put their feet 
down, metaphorically, with a strong stamp as one man. 

They placed seals on Jock's desk and other proper- 
ties, while a Chilian lawyer at their instigation waited 
courteously on Sefior Don Jacopo to inform him that 
until full proof of his brother, the caballero's death, or 
that until a fixed time had elapsed, no claim could be 
allowed on the property of the gallant gentleman. 

Three days afterwards, Jem disappeared. It was 
found that he had taken his passage on board a steamer 
bound for the Argentine ; and there was surprise and 
even rejoicing among the bachelors, although all of 
them, down to Quashie, had lent the defaulter sums 
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more or less heavy. Presently came a letter posted 
at a Boatbern port to one of the Kennel, in which Jem 
briefly wrote, he could no longer bear Chil6 after his 
recent sad loss. He was going back to his old haunts 
and home, trusting these scenes would cheer the few 
remaining days of his life. Meantime he sent his love 
to all his friends, and hoped soon to repay the little 
help they had so kindly sent him. 

*' Which we dunnot expec*. No sah ! no/' com- 
mented Qaashie. 

Jock had set his face hard on beginning to hear this 
tale. As it went on, his features seemed cut in stone. 
Bat in the end he said, musingly, turning the matter 
over in his own mind, 

*^ We must not judge, Qaashie ; we must not judge 
too soon, nor too harshly. Perhaps he did believe in 
my death. Yet, as I wrote him several letters, how 
was it none of you recognized my handwriting these 
last weeks ? " 

^' Him gave orders at post-office send all letters to 
Scotland,'* nodded " Mr. Harrington '* with the air of 
a first-class detective. 

^^I have a friend a clerk, sah, I give him a glass of 
chicha to make him tell. Me no believe fee sure till 
then Trouble-de-house really gone right away.'' 

*' To Scotland ! Scotland of all countries on earth ! 
Jem'fi ' haunts and home,' I thought he meant some 
estancia in the Argentine," repeated Jock, who had 
been listening to all these details, seated in the veranda 
with an iced drink at his side. Springing up now with 
hands thrust deep in his pockets, he frowned at the far 
distant Andes. ''Jem gone to Scotland where none of 
our family are left, except — Elsie. And how the devil 
did he get the passage money ? " 
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Suddenly Jock made three strides to his own room, 
broke its seals, unlocked the door. There above his 
bed a small safe, disguised by wallpaper over which 
hung a map of the country, had been fixed by himself 
flush in the wall. He opened it hastily with a key on 
his watch chain, looked — and gave a hoarse disbelieving 
cry. The safe was empty ! 

When Jock went away north, he had placed all his 
jewels from Treasure Island in this safe for security. 
It was a rule with the bachelors never to leave the 
cottage at night without one of themselves to sleep 
there, or Quashie whom they equally trusted. For the 
hillside around was lonely, and Chilian roughs might 
easily have broken into the ranchino. 

Now, who had done this thing ? Alas ! Jock knew 
only too well in his own mind. But how was the 
robbery so skilfully contrived ? Jock steadied himself 
to look and find out carefully. 

The back of the safe was loose. Behind it the mud 
wall was cut away, and a piece of cardboard neatly 
backed the wallpaper of Jem's adjoining room, where 
he had further concealed the breakage by pinning up a 
large picture of a ballet-girl on tiptoe, out of a cheap 
Spanish paper. This burglary was the job of an artist. 
Quite two nights of cutting and filing must have been 
passed in its execution. 

White to the lips, Jock stepped back with a groan : 
sank into his old chair, and dropped his head on a 
dusty table. 

At least twenty thousand pounds worth of his treasure, 
all the diamonds, emeralds, and pearls were stolen. 
For in Ghil6 there had been no chance of selling more 
than some gold crosses and other church ornaments 
encrusted with gems. 
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And he had meant to bring all back to Elsie ! to 
pour his jewels in her lap. Should he return to her 
now, almost empty-handed ? 

Jock was roused by a warm weight on his knees, and 
loud sobbing. Poor Quashie was kneeling before his 
master with arms and head laid down in abject supplica- 
tion, brokenly crying : — 

'' Take mine ; take all mine. It's ray fault, sah ; 
Goramighty, yes ! Tief come and go, but watchman 
stay. I knew him tief, de wuss' buckra eber my eyes 
clapped on, and I did not watch out / Take all mine, 
an' follow him up ! Take me too. I'se witness. I hab 
seen your emeralds and de pearls. You trusted me " 
(proudly). 

*' Thank you, Albert-Edward. Thank you, my good 
fellow. We'll see about it," answered Jock, brokenly. 
Through his brain buzzed, as he spoke, the words of 
Auld Maggie's prophecy. Twice evil should threaten 
him through one of his own kindred. What fresh 
mischief did Jem meditate by going to Scotland ? 
Could he ? Was it possiblo he meant an attack on the 
Homewood estate ? 

A great longing for rest overpowered the weary 
traveler, and he yearned to be alone. Sending away 
his remorseful servant, he locked the door and flnng 
himself dressed on his bed. 

'* Elsie ! Elsie ! What are you doing ? Are you 
thinking of me, darling ? No, it is dark night now 
with you, dear. What have you been doing this weary 
day ? " Jock murmured, broken-spirited. 

The day but one after this, a mail steamer left 
Valparaiso Bay for Gallao ; and on board stood Jock 
Bamsay, gazing for perhaps the last time on the reddish 
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hillsides of the " Vale of Paradise/* and the far snowy 
peak of Aconcagua. 

In the background a dandified darkie wrangled over 
strayed small luggage, with less loquacious but quicker- 
tempered stewards. 

A fortnight later, at the Vergara hacienda, a joyous 
wedding-party was gathered in the chapel, where Jock 
stood as best man to the beaming bridegroom, Terence. 
Save in this last important detail, the ceremony was 
almost exactly alike to the last one which had taken 
place within those walls : '^ But, this is the right hus- 
band, nifia ! " croaked old Dominga from the dark or 
yellow ranks of the workfolk ; Cholos, Chinese, and 
negroes. 

'^ And now, just wait these three days till the steamer 
starts for Maraquita and me, old man,'' requested 
Terence, wringing Jock's hand in thanks for final con- 
gratulations. *' Oh, yes ! we'll be ready all right to 
sail for England with you. What ! leave you to eat 
your heart out alone on board, thinking of your brother's 
treachery ? Not we I Why 1 I'd be ashamed to look 
Quashie in the face. Besides, I must be there to give 
witness about those jewels, and swear to them." 

So this was settled. And as ''Mr. Harrington" 
firmly stuck to his intention of going with his two 
masters, and taking a walk in Piccadilly '' wid a tall 
hat on," no hindrance was put in his way, except that 
Jock, fearing the worthy darkie would suffer from the 
winter coming on, warned him there might be bitter 
cold and snow. 

"Then me buy a fur coat, bein' a rich man," re- 
turned Quashie, confidently. " De Lard foresaw did, 
so helped me. When cow no hab tail, Goramighty 
brush fiy for him." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE WRONG GIEL. 

The August moon was shining in full splendor down 
on the giant oak-trees of Homewood, silvering the 
masses of foliage, but failing to light save in stray 
patches the shadows of a path winding by the edge of 
a wood. 

A woman's figure, slight, tall, and dressed in black, 
was wandering along this woodland track ; sometimes 
moving slowly, lost in thought, again hastening rest- 
lessly forward. She was Moyna O'Brien. 

** 0, how dull ! how dreary is this existence ! " she 
was thinking within her discontented soul. '' Aunt 
Angelina, that elderly goose, would tell me I am better 
oft than Elsie, cooped indoors this delightful night, 
reading aloud for hours while that tyrannical old 
father of hers dozes. But it is not true ! Elsie has 
a future. . . . Yes! she will be rich, always; rich, 
rich ! a Somebody of importance in the country when 
the old man dies — and he will not last long. While I— 
here I am after all these years, a Nobody — have noth- 
ing to look forward to, but to eat the bread of depend- 
ence. ... 0, how unjust it all seems. I believe after 
all that Jock will come back and they will be happy. 
. . . Well 1 let her be happy ! Dear good Elsie ; 
I think that I am generous enough to bear seeing — No, 
to bear knowing her married and living in this adorable 
old home with Jock, if only I were married happily. 
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too. . . . How much wiser, more patient I must have 
grown these years. I expect so much less — much less. 
What was that noise ? . . . That old man is a self- 
ish brute. Yes ; Mr. Stirling — you owe me that ten 
thousand pounds ! You do—! And precious little 
chance I have of ever seeing even a fraction of it ! '' 

Moyna clasped her long, slender fingers, wrung them 
to relieve the bitterness of her mind. During the past 
year, and often for hours daily, she brooded over this 
supposed wrong. It rankled in her mind ; it had be- 
come a fixed idea. 

Six months ago she had ventured to broach the sub- 
ject to her host ; counting on his apparent partiality 
for herself. Even so she was very frightened, but 
once started her own efforts to be reasonably bold 
made her speak more plainly than a more courageous 
person would have done in so delicate a matter. After- 
wards Moyna could not remember what words she had 
used. 

Old Stirling's eyes, almost lost under their baggy 
lids, opened wide — for them — in surprise. His slow 
mind at last took in her request. 

'^ Do I remember a conversation between us about 
a sum of ten thoasand pounds, you say ? . . . Well, I 
confess it had slipped my memory somewhat consider- 
ably of late. . . . Betweon six and seven years back, 
eh ? . . . And now, you wish me to pay you, if I 
understand rightly, this large sum for services not yet 
performed, eh ? Is that it ? " 

''I have done my best, Mr. Stirling, all these years. 
I have watched carefully, and as I told you, Elsie has 
had no letters to my knowledge. . . . What is more, 
I told you how my brother Terence has been writing 
to me. I have answered nothing that could give news 
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of Elsie. But if I had shown her his letter instead of 
you, — how grateful sho would have been ! In all fair- 
ness, think I would not Elsie have given me far more 
than you if I had consented to act as go-between ? 
. . . She has been so faithful to Jock Ramsay all these 
years," ended Moyna, rather weakly. 

'^ She has ; she has ! " mused the old man aloud. 
Then sarcastically, " So, my dear, as you put it clearly, 
it is simply a question whether I or my daughter pay 
you best in this business. ... It is true I spoke to you 
first. But you have not fulfilled your share of the 
bargain, as you say yourself. My girl is as obstinate as 
the devil But after all, I'm . . . not . . . very . . . 
sure in my own mind of what may be best now. Cir- 
cumstances have altered." 

Lord Gowan's engagement to an heiress in New 
York had been lately announced in all the papers. 
Archie Hay was now two years married, and had an 
heir ; this last fact was a topic of special pride to old 
Howlands, who took a wicked pleasure in praising this 
baby grandson to his '* dear old friend, Francis." It 
made Stirling irritable for days afterwards to look at 
his daughter's lonely figure moving about the great 
rooms, empty of company ; walking solitary over the 
estate. Elsie was a far finer young woman than that 
puny wife of young Hay. The crabbed old man wished 
a small wish in his inmost heart that he could see her 
carrying a babe, too. The boy would be called Francis 
Stirling ; a fair, blue-eyed child. 

Moyna guessed what was passing in Mr. Stirling's 
mind, as he slowly dropped those last words. Yes ; 
she had foreseen it, for weeks, or now thought so, 
clearly. Elsie's stern parent was changing greatly, 
failing in body and mind, softening towards his daugh- 
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ter. 0, well, well, if only " between them all " they 
did not sacrifice her — Moyna's — slender chances of a 
future. 

Then the impulsive Irish girl cried out in pride and 
bitterness. 

'^ 0, I am no match for a canny Scotch gentleman 
in any bargain, as you say. I am honestly fond of Elsie. 
You told me this — your offer — was best for her happi- 
ness. So, believing your word, I did my utmost for 
you — and for her. Now, after wasting six of the best 
years of my life with you all, slaving as a kind of com- 
panion, you throw me over. You little care if I am to 
end my days in a workhouse ! Had I stayed in my own 
home, I might have been well married like my 
sisters." 

Then the redoubtable old gentleman, after listening 
with attention, slowly — chuckled. He was actually 
smiling. 

" Ton my soul, you have a spirit, my dear ! You 
frequently amuse me. However, I always try to be 
fair — always. I will turn it over in my mind and see 
if in some small way it may be possible to soften your 
disappointment, and provide for this terrible old age of 
yours. Mind / make no promises. ^^ 

Then as Moyna stood, not knowing what to say, he 
slily went on, with a sarcastically polite manner. 

*^ I had hoped that in the matter of pocket-money 
and keep we had treated you considerately during the 
time of your slavery with us.^' (Moyna had her own 
maid, and the same generous allowance as Elsie for the 
last four years.) *' But it was kind never to allow my 
daughter to guess that you were pining for the com- 
forts and amusements of your own home : not that 
your sisters' husbands would have suited you." 
17 
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At that Moyna turned and marched haughtily oat 
of the room. But the enemy croaked after her : 

" We will not mention this little talk to Elsie, my 
dear.'' 

Mean old wretch ! Only then Moyna recalled hav- 
ing imparted to Elsie — not in confidence — and also to 
Lady Mac, her own horror, when she last visited Ire- 
land, her sisters' improvident matches. She had gone 
home twice in the last three years, unwillingly at her 
mother's request, to attend the family weddings. And 
Elsie had made use of these revelations only to urge 
old Mr. Stirling to larger donations than usual, be- 
cause Moyna wished to help her poor sisters with their 
wedding dresses and outfits. . . . She remembered 
now. And in very truth she meant no deception either 
then to Elsie when exaggerating the said wants of her 
family, or now — when lamenting her " slavery." Her 
vivid imagination, unchecked, carried her so often 
away when in full fiow of words. That was all. Often 
she had afterwards reproached herself, wondering why 
she had said this or that ? It just came to her tongue 
somehow 

So now Moyna wandered alone, and thought bitterly 
of these things. For the second time she heard a 
rustle in the bushes near, and started. '^ Don't be a 
coward ; you have been a fool," so she exhorted her- 
self, with sudden self-anger, and went on. 

A man suddenly stepped out of the undergrowth and 
stood in her way. In the dim light she could only see 
that he wore a pale covert coat and a wide felt hat 
Who— what— ? 

'' Cousin Elsie ; have I the happiness — the sad 
happiness of meeting you at last ? " said he in low, 
singularly pleasing accents. 
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Moyna started violently — thought wildly a moment 
or two. 

'* Surely that is Jock Ramsay's voice ? " she mur- 
muredy trembling a little. Then hardly knowing why^ 
Moyna drew the hood of her long cloak further over 
her head and held out both hands. Did a wild wish 
flash into her mind that even in mistake Jock should 
take her in his arms ? She did not reason ; she acted 
on impulse. 

" 0, — this is rash ; but still — I How did you get 
into the park ? '* 

" By the right of way open to all the villagers. I 
have only trespassed a few yards — to see you alone — 
to tell you — Alas ! " stammered the man, in a hesi- 
tating tone. ^* Alas ! my poor dear cousin, I am not 
Jock.'' 

" Who are you then ? What do you want ? " 

*'I am Jem — Jem Ramsay. Jock's only remaining 
brother. Now, dear, you understand. I have arrived 
here to-day from South America. You have heard of 
me. I saw our poor Jock — ^yours and mine— before he 
fell ill_>' 

" You are trying to break bad news. Is he dead ? " 
Moyna raised her hand and threw back her hood for 
air ; as she did so a stray moonbeam stole through the 
leaves overhead on her hair. 

'* By Jove 1 — " exclaimed the man softly to himself. 
*'The wrong girl!" Then sternly, **Why have you 
deceived me ? You are not Miss Stirling. You have 
dark hair ; are you her companion ? " 

" I am her friend. Miss O'Brien. If you have any 
news of Jock, your brother, best tell me first. . • . 
Indeed, I meant no deception. But I — I liked him so 
much. Say, he is not dead ? " 
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** My poor girl ; he is. But see here — '* And taking 
both Moyna's hands Jem drew her softly into the full 
moonlight. ^' Don't tell me my unfortunate brother 
has been trifling with your heart, too ! What ! With 
my dear Paddy O'Brien's sister. Well, I can believe a 
pretty good deal of bad in life ; but this is too bad ! 
Why, Terence is like my own brother; so you are like 
a sort of sister. Savvy ?" 

Moyna left her hands unresistingly, out of a kind 
of wondering curiosity as to what would happen next. 
Also she felt unnerved, upset, and the newcomer's 
clasp was firm. She answered between tears and a 
forced laugh of ridicule. 

" No ; oh, no ! Only I am so sorry for my dear 
Elsie . . . that is all ; indeed ! . . . And so you know 
Terence ; my twin. Dear, dear old Terence ! he is my 
other self. Did he tell you of me ? " 

'^ He told me he had a pretty sister. But like all 
brothers he did not say half enough," returned Jem 
impressively, gazing fixedly as if fascinated by the 
white-faced tall girl, whose features were only faintly 
discernible in the cold moonlight. He went on with a 
lavish flattery which at another time Moyna must have 
thought coarse, but that in her excited mood only 
seemed strange, as the whole meeting. 

" Caramba ! Where can my brother's eyes have been, 
to look at any other girl when such a black-eyed beauty 
was by ? And yet they say my cousin Elsie is hand- 
some, eh ? " 

*' She is a golden girl — both as to hair and fortune," 
and Moyna gave a mirthless laugh. ** 0, I don*t say 
that was your poor brother's reason for liking her ; no. 
Only there was some family complication ; about an 
old will, or something, I have heard. And he and 
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Elsie settled quite as children that their marriage would 
settle all happily. '^ 

"And now — what about me ? " said Jem in a harsh 
tone, slowly. " Am not I my brother's heir ? No ; 
don't start away ! " (as Moyna gasped, and tried to 
withdraw her hands). "Listen, Miss O'Brien, Ter- 
ence's sister is my friend ; granted, eh ! Do you know 
that all this place, look ! this glen, that old house 
ought to be mine, mine. Only old Stirling stole that 
will." 

" No, no ! Indeed, he did not. I'll swear to that 1 " 
uttered Moyna, wildly, " Homewood yours — I never 
thought of that. 0, poor, poor Elsie ! to give it all 
up." 

" You were here at the time. Tell me as my friend 
— who did nobble it ? Come ; who stole it ? " 

" I don't believe any one stole it. What's more, if it 
existed, I think it may still." 

" You say that in a strange tone — you are shaking 
like a leaf ! . . . Hang it all ! You know ! — Did you 
take it ? " Jem's hands closed like a vice on Moyna's 
slight wrists ; his eyes glowed in hers. The force of 
will in his look magnetized Moyna's answering gaze ; 
•she was speechless, her silence giving consent. For a 
while both breathed hard, thinking out the situa- 
tion. Then Jem's grasp relaxed ; he said in a soft 
voice : 

" I frightened you, forgive me, my child. A man 
forgets pretty drawing-room ways on the pampa. But, 
my dear, you are not happy. ... 0, I watched you 
from the bushes ; and you were sighing to yourself 
a-wringing your poor little hands. Well, that appeals 
to Jem Eamsay, mind you ! I have had a devil of a 
time too. And now that I am fairly rich it leaves me 
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tender-hearted. So we two mnst be friends ; we will 
help each other." 

*' What ... do ... yon want ?" 

'' Welly first I want to know : has no one else sus- 
pected yon ? There were only a few persons in the 
honsCy as poor Jock told me, who might haye got at 
the will. Next, I fail to see your object. Of course, a 
clever girl like you would know what an ugly yiew a 
judge and jury might take of the matter ! . . . But 
there, my dear girl, trust me. With Jem Bamsay your 
friend, don't be afraid.'* 

''No one else has dared to suspect me ; and I don't 
know why you should do so. Mind I am not to be 
threatened or entrapped." Moyna spoke thickly, but 
firmly. 

'^ Oh ! what did I say ? You are a grand girl. Just 
after my heart : what a spirit ; and by George, what a 
figure ! " murmured Jem, admiringly. *' Only you did 
take it! You see, dear, it's so easy to calculate. 
Somebody did — Well, neither Jock nor Elsie did. You 
swear old Stirling did not ; though I fixed on him. I 
happen to know that Mrs. Stirling when dying said 
she did not. So, there remains only you for it. . . . 
Still silent ? . . . Well, I must appeal to my cousin's 
sense of honor — no doubt you did it out of a false idea 
of devotion to her, eh ? " 

" If you say a word to Elsie, I will never forgive you 
— never I Besides, I shall, I do deny it — I mean all 
your ideas." 

'' I thought you and I could settle this for the best 
between us. If not — it must be threshed out in a court 
of law. ... I shall call you as a witness, of course, 
after your admission — ^yes, by silence, and your man- 
ner." 
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" Do you mean you would turn them — Elsie and her 
old father — out of their home ? Have you no heart ? " 
asked Moyna, fiercely. 

'' Have not they turned me out ? Have not I gone 
barefooted, in rags and want for years ? *' retorted Jem, 
more fiercely. *' Did they help my father, or grand- 
father ; or any of us poor boys ? never ! No — but I 
am soft-hearted. We could make a compromise. Miss 
O'Brien ! Tell me, do you think my brother would 
have given up Homewood except that Elsie offered to 
marry him ? *' 

" Perhaps not. . . . And now you cannot marry 
your own sister-in-law. All the neighbors say it was a 
real marriage," uttered Moyna thoughtfully. 

** Of course not. She is sacred to me as my brother's 
widow. But never mind her, now. You and I are 
more important persons to each other at this moment.'' 
Jem paused to give full force to his next words, whis- 
pered with a vehemence under which Moyna shook 
again like a leaf in the wind. '^ You must help me to 
get that will. You know where it is ! Yes : you said 
as much ! " 

''No. I said I thought — believed — Besides, that 
was some years back. One cannot be certain it is 
still there without going to look, and it is — was — in 
a very difficult place to gfet at. Old Mr. Stirling may 
have found out for himself that it was not really lost." 
Moyna broke off ; conscious she was saying far too 
much, frightened and self-vexed. 

'* Humph. So the old man is not your ac — does not 
stand in with you. Yet this secret ought to be worth 
a big sum to him — and to you." 

A sense of humor came to Moyna's relief. Her eyes 
sparkled at the recollection of what she held old Stir- 
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ling's meanness about her promised money, and with a 
mocking laugh which in Jem's ears sounded like defi- 
ance, she returned, 

'* Do you mean it is my duty to tell Mr. Stirling ? 
I wonder how much he would give me." {Nothing! 
He is too honorable. Or only disagreeably strong lan- 
guage for having kept silence. So she rapidly answered 
herself.) 

But Jem's answer, though scarcely louder, so low it 
was whispered, came different and keen. 

" Whatever he would give, count on me for more. 
Gome ! what is your figure ? Let it be as slender and 
delightful to compass as your own." 

He made an attempt to encircle the girl's waist. 
But she drew back sharply, and then frightened at 
herself seemed to hear another's voice passing her own 
lips. 

''For ten thousand pounds I — would not give it 
you." 

"Whew! Not—? for twenty, then? ... Ah ! 
Silence gives consent. Well, it is a pretty figure ; in 
both senses." Jem was speaking absently, his mind 
busied in wondering how to get the will and evade pay- 
ment of a penny. Also the girl fascinated him in a 
measure. Further, could he threaten her with trying 
to obtain money on false pretenses, and so get her in 
his power ? Suddenly struck with a new idea, he bent 
forward breathing in her face. 

''Do you want this money for some lover who is 
badly off ? Are you engaged — or wanting to marry 
somebody ? " 

" No ; no ! I am not — nothing of the kind." 

*' You are free. The Lord be thanked 1 And so am 
I—!" 
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Without another word, the idea in Jem's mind 
passed to the girl's brain. Both stood silent contem- 
plating it and each other, lightning thoughts as it 
were zigzagging across the darkness of Mojna's out- 
look. Was it possible ? . . . Would it do ? ... Ah ! 
to be mistress of Homewood ! 

A faint noise from the house came humming through 
the night air. Moyna started and disengaged herself 
from Jem's arm that mechanically— for he was hesitat- 
ing too — began to creep round her shoulders. 

" The gong for evening prayers. They wait for no 
one. The old man will be in one of his terrible tempers 
with me." 

" Come back to-morrow. Come here at eleven — 
darling ! " 

Even as she sped away, Moyna paused at the sound 
of that last word ; turned and in the darkness sent 
back a low clear, 

"Goodnight." 

"She'll come — I've caught her," muttered Jem to 
himself, straining his eyes after the flitting dark 
figure. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WHAT HAPPENED WAS THIS. 

** Good night. Miss O'Brien. As you have been 
pleased to forget your duty to Providence this evening, 
it is a considerably smaller matter to have forgotten 
politeness to your host and hostess. I wish you a very 
good night." 

This was Mr. Stirling's greeting delivered from the 
end of tlie dining-room, while a procession of servants 
was passing out through the door opposite one where 
Moyna stood hesitating on the threshold. 

** Don't mind, dear. You know what Father is," 
murmured Elsie consolingly, as tripping from her seat 
as household priestess in front of two massive books, 
she came forward to put her friend at ease. Then in 
genuine alarm, " Why ! What is the matter ? You 
are quite white and shaking. Are you ill, dear? 
Have you met with some accident ? No. Well, you 
look as if you had seen a ghost. Something is wrong, 
I know. You see. Father, she could not help being 
late." 

'^Imet some one in the park. There is very bad 
news — " 

As Moyna spoke falteringly her dramatic instincts 
woke and without knowing it her face and figure look 
an air and look of intense sadness. Elsie braced her- 
self for a shock, and even old Stirling bent forward 
deeply attentive. " It is — 0, Elsie, my poor dear, how 
am I to tell you ? It concerns you, not me — not me !" 
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Elsie tamed white in her turn ; though she stroye 
instinctively to keep her self-command. 

*' Say it out quick. You know I can bear a good 
deal ; but not useless waiting.'' 

" He was a stranger — to me at least — passing 
through the park by the public path. He stopped 
and spoke to me ; he said he came straight from Ghilk 
— that his name was James Ramsay, a brother, you 
know, of — of — " 

** Ah ! ! . . . Jock has been ill. Is that it ? But 
when — when ? " Even in that moment of agonized 
suspense Elsie did not betray herself. She had heard 
of Jock's welfare through Aunt Angelina two or three 
mails back. Was this later news ? All depended on 
that. Clenching her hands till the nails cut her 
palms, Elsie repeated in a tone that there was no fenc- 
ing with, **Tell me exactly did he see Jock? And 
when — ^and what was the matter ? " 

'^ He did see him, dear ; he was staying with him 
and was one of the last persons to say good-by when 
— he — ^your Jock — went up north on some long journey 
across the desert plains. Then — 0, my sweet I — he 
has never come back ! . . . His guide did, and brought 
the dreadful news — " 

^^Deadl.f The word just quavered out from 
Elsie's lips as if uttered to herself alone. She stag- 
gered against the dining-table, gripping it for support, 
her blue eyes blank, her figure broken. Then in a 
second or two, with a catch of her breath heard in the 
listening stillness, the girl drew herself up, dropped 
her arms by her side, only both bands outspread, as if 
groping in the dark, and so moved towards the door, 
staring straight ahead. 

'' My child ! . . . Elsie • . . Come to me ; come to 
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your old father. I am sorry ! . . . I am sorry too, 
dear," growled old Stirling, stirred to the depths of 
his ponderous person, his deep voice striving to be 
tender with a rasping result, partly pathetic, partly 
grotesque. 

" Leave me alone to-night, please. Quite alone ! " 

The words were stiffly uttered, with an intense dreari- 
ness in their stony calm. And not turning her head 
Elsie went out of the room, like a figure moved by clock- 
work. 

" God bless my soul ! Moyna O'Brien, a pretty mess 
you have made of this night's work," burst out the old 
man savagely, turning on the girl, who looked after 
Elsie with a now real pity. '* Just like all you women ; 
no consideration for each other. . . . Poof, poof, don't 
talk to me about sympathy and breaking news gently. 
. . . Now, there ! that's all stuff and nonsense. You 
might have let the poor girl have this night's quiet sleep, 
and told her in the morning — ^yes, after a good break- 
fast. There would be some sense and fellow-feeling in 
that." 

**I meant it for the best," said Moyna very meekly. 
** He has offered to come to-morrow and tell Elsie all 
about his brother's death. Would not you like to see 
him, too ? " 

" No. I'm d d if I will. What does the fellow 

mean by prowling through the park after dark, and 
chattering to silly women ? He ought to have written 
to me, and left me to tell my daughter of— of poor 
Jock — in a proper way, as I thought fit. Bless my soul, 
I'm more sorry than I could have believed." And the 
old gentleman burst into a hoarsely forced cough, bury- 
ing his eyes in a large handkerchief suspiciously, and 
grunting from under its cloak. ^'0, good night I 
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. . . Where are Mucklewayte and Thomas ? Are they 
going to push my chair to my room, OR NOT ? " 

Whereupon the old family butler and footman who, 
waiting at the open door, had heard with long-drawn 
faces much of what had passed — and who both remem- 
bered and had liked Jock Ramsay well — entered quietly 
and rolled the easy-chair and their master away. 

Next day, as in days of yore, the fiery cross had sped 
from hand to hand, so the tidings passed from lip to lip 
in all the land around Homewood ; from farmer in the 
valley to crofter in the most remote glen, from gillie on 
the moor to Lord Lovall in his castle. " Miss Elsie's hus- 
band is dead ! " so the pitying gossip ran. ^^ Aye ! him we 
called young Luckyboy when he came here first as a wee 
chap. Lucky Jock they called him later, yon time he 
came back a grown man ; an' him an' our Miss Elsie play- 
acted thegether and got married. My ! but yon night 
was a strange scene, with old Stirling ragin' an' swearin'. 
Man! what a handsome pair they made standin' up there 
before the world — as you might say — and sayin' out 
bravely they loved one anither ! " 

The village inn, close outside the Homewood park 
wall, was the fountain from which the news of Jock's 
death bubbled. It was followed by the still worse, nay ! 
astounding rumor that the dead man had been the 
rightful owner of the old Hall i' the Wood ; which for 
love of his bride he had refused to claim. But now 
Jock's heir was a brother staying at the inn — a free- 
spoken gentleman, with a terrible bad cough — who 
had hastened back from South America to look after 
his own. 

The excitement by evening at this report was like 
that of a general calamity on the Homewood estates. 
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In spite of his yiolent temper, Francis Stirling had 
always been respected for his jnstice and generosity. 
Now that he was old and failing there was widespread 
indignation at the idea of his being tamed oat of his 
lifelong home. And Elsie ! she who had been fairly 
worshiped from her merry childhood to now when not 
a woman, girl, or yonng man around bat admired her 
love-loyalty, gloating over its romance. To think of 
their golden-haired young mistress, a widow, though 
never a wife ! That all her waiting should end in her 
lover's grave ! And to crown her sorrow that the bonny 
woman should be bidden quit the Hall i' the Wood for- 
ever, by a whitefaced sickly body of a man, with a 
tongue that clapped if he so much as met a beggar ou 
the road. 

'* It's owre onything ! *' uttered the women in deep 
pity. 

" He'd better leave the village, or — " said the men 
grimly. 

This last was precisely what Jem did ; much sur- 
prised at the scowling faces that listened to his simple, 
eagerly told tale of his rights. 

'^ It is positively unchristian, after a man has been 
kept out of his own all his life." So Jem piously com- 
plained to the minister, meeting Mr. Dalgleish in the 
inn parlor, whither the old man came in sore anxiety 
to learn the truth for himself. 

" Your brother did not think so much of his own," 
sighed the old minister, and went away. 

That very evening Jem removed himself from inn to 
hall, and took up his quarters in Homewood itself ; and 
this was how he managed it. 

On meeting Moyna at the trysting spot, Jem heard 
to his secret discomposure that Elsie wished to see him 
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without any delay. The truth was he had hardly 
settled in his own mind what lies he must invent to 
make his brother's death undoubted. So he lingered, 
saying little, but looking into Moyna's now demure, 
downcast face, softly playing hide and seek with her 
hand. The old gamekeeper passing by with a dour 
glance at the couple, startled Moyna into the attitude 
of a sad, urgent messenger. She led Jem thence to the 
house, and herself brought him in to the library, where 
Elsie sat, dressed in black, rigidly waiting. 

** My dear, dear sister! *' murmured Jem glibly, taking 
the cold hand stretched out to him, and then kissing it 
with an air of deep homage. '^ Our poor Jock — alas I 
— has so often told me about you. But not half the 
truth — no ! I see that, now ; though at the time I 
supposed he exaggerated a bif 

(Jem slackened at the end of his compliments. He 
had said to himself it was safe to start with flattery, but 
under the clear blue eyes looking into his keenly — 
trying to read his wretched soul, he was uncertain what 
course were best.) 

" Tell me this only ! this that I must know ! " desired 
Elsie in a yoiceof beseeching so piercing that Jem 
quailed. '^ I ask you on your honor, as a gentleman 
— your honor, mind ! — swear to me that you believe 
your brother Jock is really dead.^* 

" Why— why— why ? What do you think ? . . . 
Do you dream I would come all these thousands of 
miles ? . . .*' came in stammering answer. Then, as 
Elsie held him with her eyes, the miserable man raised 
his hand. '* I swear, as there is a light in the sky above 
us, that my brother is dead. There ! '' 

** Then there is no hope — none ! " 

Elsie sank on a chair with drooped head, when an 
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exclamation startled her. Released from her gaze, Jem 
looked round in relief and found himself face to face 
with the full-length portrait of old Sir John. He 
turned white as ashes, and fairly shook. 

'^ My Ood ! . . . I thought for a second it was Jock 
himself. I — I — I — what a likeness ! It has fairly 
unmanned me. Forgiye me, — my dear cousin. I am ill 
— very ill ! *' and burying his head in his arms Jem 
sobbed. ("I never said which brother, I might have 
meant Alick,'' he told his conscience.) 

Elsie, white and dry -eyed, watched him with a kind 
of gloomy wonderment. When he recovered, she asked 
again, in her voice of stony calm, 

*' Did you see the guide yourself, this Pedro ? " 
** Of course — It took me a long journey, too.'* 
" Tell me about the illness — the end. And where 
was he buried ? " 

" Fever 1 . . . out on the sandy pampa, a hundred 
miles from anywhere . . . the end was very quiet- 
sudden. As to a grave, what can you expect ? There 
is not a stone there ; not a tree — " 

(Jem had not heard of the lamparagua.) 
Elsie's lips tightened with excess of pain ; she wrung 
her hands in her lap, as she stared out at the autumn 
flame-tints of the woods and the golden bracken in the 
park, while in her mind she saw only sand — sand ! A 
desert of sandy plain, and never a mark to say that 
here, or yonder, lay a dead face below. The face she 
loved still in death as in life, far above all the others 
counted together that she ever loved. She would never 
kiss it again. 

Why ! some one was talking — speaking of Jock. 
Elsie roused ; for Jem, who had recovered his wits 
during her silence of some minutes, was giving a fluent 
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description of Jock's "last days" at Valparaiso. 
Certainly Jem understood women^ for he gave all those 
small details they love to know^ how Jock was earliest 
and keenest for work in the morning, of all the 
bachelors' mess ; that he was sanburnt and thin ; that 
he had longed for Scotland and to see Elsie again — 

Jem broke off short, for he saw by a spasm that 
passed oyer the girl's features that he had given an 
extra screw to the rack. In a changed tone, he went 
on musingly. 

" It was that last night, I think, when we two sat up 
alone together, that the poor fellow spoke again about 
the lost will." (Jem rapidly made a mental note not 
to mention the farewell dinner, singing and fun. It 
would sound out of place, but he knew good liars 
should have good memories.) He added with an 
emphatic sigh. " Ah I Many a time Jock said the 
loss of that will made all the difference in his life. He 
repeated its contents, word for word. Do you remem- 
ber them ?" 

*' Of course I do. We read it over together." 

" Then even though the will disappeared so mysteri- 
ously, you could have given your evidence in a court 
of law, in Jock's favor, had he wished it ?" asked 
Jem, in a tone sweet as honey. 

" Certainly. But Jock would never have gone 
against my father. And with him seeing was believ- 
ing," assented Elsie, drearily. Her mind was so dulled 
by mental pain, she answered without heeding the 
drift of Jem's question. She might, indeed, have 
noticed it on second thought, but that at that instant 
the door opened, and the old butler announced in a 
tone of hesitating apology for the interruption that 
Lord Lovall had just ridden over and wished to know 
z8 
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if Miss Stirling would see him. Jem iDstantly seized 
the chance of escape from a position that was becoming 
too ticklish, as he mentally warned himself. Bisingon 
the plea that so painful a first meeting had lasted long 
enough, he met Lord LoTall in the doorway and stop- 
ping still, bowed with exaggerated deference. 

" My dear cousin, please excuse me if I ask to be in- 
troduced to my poor brother's kind friend. Poor Jock 
has so often told me about you — poor fellow ! *' 

*' Ah ! . . . Were you long in his company, then, 
lately ? *' came in searching answer. And the old man 
bent a still keen gaze on Jem's face, which changed 
color. ** No. I thought not ; for I have a recent 
letter from your dear brother — whom I will not call 
poor, Mr. Bamsay, seeing we trust he is now rich in 
joy, and gladness, in a new and far higher life. I have 
heard of you, too — from my friend, your poor mother, 
who was very unhappy in her later life not knowing 
whether you were alive or dead.'* 

" My letters must have miscarried. Ah ! the mys- 
teries of fatel'' murmured Jem, backing out of the 
room, with a sad glance that took the ceiling into his 
confidence. 

" But shall we see you again ? You must not go 

away like this — like a stranger to me,'' said Elsie, follow- 
ing a few steps. 

*' You shall see me, as much as you may desire. The 
air of this glen seems likely to suit my poor health," 
replied Jem, his upper lip curling with what looked 
like a snarl, though his tone was very quiet. 

As the door closed. Lord Lovall shook his head in 
distrust ; then turned to take Elsie's hands in his own, 
as he sat down beside the girl in sympathetic silent 
sorrow. But Jem, pausing in the hall, asked the old 
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butler to take a message to Mr. Stirling. ^' Say that 
his coQsin — Mr. James Ramsay — ^wonld like to see 
him." Mncklewayte did as he was requested, and came 
back quickly with the answer. 

" Mr. Stirling is very sorry, but the state of his 
health does not allow him to receive strangers." 

Jem glared in the unmoved face of the well-trained 
servant ; muttered *' Strangers ! ! " between his teeth, 
struck the floor with his sword-cane, and marched out. 
That evening, as aforesaid, all the world, from village 
inn to Home wood stables, was ringing with the news 
of his claim to the old Hall. 

Only Elsie did not know ; nor her father. No one 
dared to tell him. And she was gone with Lady Mac- 
Taggart to Glendhu, to spend the first days of mourning 
under Lord Lovall's roof. " Come away with me. I 
will drive you back, dear," her godfather had urged. 
^* Your Aunt Angelina has got your father^s leave. 
He sees how mutually painful it will be for you both to 
meet just now. He sends his love and says that Miss 
Moyna will look after him very well. " 

^' 0, Elsie, dear, I took it on myself. But I hope it 
was the right thing," gasped Lady Mac, fluttered. 
And the faded little woman wiped away furtive tears 
when Elsie gratefully thanked her. 

*' Quite right. Aunt Angelina. It is just like you — 
always thinking of me. Yes ; I will go — thank you. 
You two loved Jock." 

** And I will do my best to take your place in your 
absence, Elsie," added Moyna, not to be outdone by 
the others in helpfulness. 

" Thank you most of all. I trust you fully," replied 
Elsie with a farewell embrace to her friend. 

To herself Moyna reflected that the prospect of the 
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next few days wonld be like sitting on the edge of a cal- 
dron of very boiling water, into which a shake wonld 
plnnge her. Yet — now it would be easy to meet 
James Bamsay. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 

It was on a Monday that Jem Bamsay arriy^d at the 
village, and that same evening he met Moyna in the 
park. On Tuesday he saw Elsie, and was rcboffed in 
his attempt to be received by her father. On Wednes- 
day, after lunch, he once more rang the bell of Home- 
wood, and in the tone of one sure of his reception asked 
for Miss O'Brien. 

Moyna, who had been watching for him, from the 
morning-room window, for this plan had been settled 
between them over-night, now came out into the hall, 
singing carelessly, and made a well-feigned start at 
seeing the visitor. 

" What, Mr. Ramsay ! AVere you asking for me ? 
Pray come in. Your cousin. Miss Stirling, will be 
sorry to miss you." Once alone together, Moyna drew 
a breath of relief, whispering, ** I was so aAraid that 
terrible old Person might have given orders yon were 
not to be let in. He would — if it struck him." 

*^ We must stop his game. It is for me to give orders 
here. For me — and you, my dear, as mnch as you 
jolly well like," returned Jem, whose eyes were gleam- 
ing. He caught Moyna round the neck, and gave her 
a somewhat violent embrace, from which she drew away 
quivering, doubtful. — Certainly a man must drink som^ 
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thing, and the inn coald only produce whisky, still it 
smelt disagreeably. 

" Please don't call me my dear, just like that. It 
sounds to me as if I was a barmaid," she entreated ; 
vexed, yet afraid to vex this rare new-found lover. 
And, indeed, Jem now looked at her, with close scru- 
tiny. Then he smiled and said in a tone of respectful 
adoration : 

'* What a girl ! Never in all my life has any woman 
bowled me over so completely from the first moment ! 
You are so high-bred ; all nerves and pride. It makes 
me feel such a coarse brute of a man, when I am near 
you. But I am a man ! remember I and you are hand- 
some enough to turn any man's brain. " 

After a few more minutes of well-chosen flattery, 
and love-making, in which Jem told himself he must 
do all he knew to please, as if courting some Spanish 
sefiora, used to high-flown gallantries, he came to bus- 
iness. 

'^ And, now, tell me ! The old man is dozing after 
luncheon, eh ? You said I should find him alone at 
this hour. Which is the door of the dragon's den ? 
Just show me. — Why are you frightened ? Turn you 
out of the house, do you say ? . . . Come, my soul, 
we sink or swim together. Nothing venture, you know. 
You must help me to win this house for me and you." 

Next minute old Stirling woke from his slumbers, 
and roared at an intruder who stood by the fireplace, 
where the fire-irons had clattered down. 

*• Hallo ! Hey ? May I ask what is the meaning 
of this intrusion ? 0, it is you / . . . Humph, I can 
guess your name by your likeness to a better man. 
Well, sir— ?'* 

*' Well, sir ; intrusion is hardly the word for you to 
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use to me. I consider myself at home here ; and that 
you and yours have been liying on my brother's suffer- 
ance these last seyen years/' So saying Jem coolly sat 
down in an armchair, and crossed his legs. 

" WHAT ? What the devil do you mean ? That 
precious will never turned up, if that is what you are 
driving at ! " gasped the master of Homewood, purple, 
almost choking in rage. 

" No matter. It did exist and your own daughter 
read it over and can remember it. Look ye here, Mr. 
Stirling, I'm Jock's heir and you've got a very different 
man to deal with. I've already been to Edinburgh and 
taken counsel's opinion about this will. We mean to 
fight this matter and win ! My cousin, Elsie Stirling, 
is an honorable girl^n that I'll stake my luck — and 
I mean to call her as my chief witness. See—? " 

** Do your worst, you scoundrel. You broke your 
mother's heart ; and now you would try to turn the 
girl your brother loved out of her home, But I'll stand 
up for her while there's any breath in my body. You 
get Homewood from us ! . . . Pooh ! NEVEB." 

" Not only Homewood, but all the arrears of the rents 
for past years — and interest," nodded Jem politely, 
placing the tips of his fingers together. '' Gome, old man, 
try to keep civil, and I may let you down easy — ^for 
Elsie's sake. As you say, my brother was fond of her, 
and therefore he suffered exile rather than turn out her 
father. The climate killed him, and I guess that has 
pretty well broken her heart. And yet you dare to 
prate sermons to me ! You call yourself an honorable 
man, when you knew your daughter would not have 
lied about seeing that will twice I Bah ! " 

Then, as with fallen jaw his helpless victim sat oppo- 
site him, Jem cruelly added : 
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" Yes ; you murdered Jock ; and you've ruined your 
own child's happiness. That's about your figure. 
Welly I should be sorry to be so near my latter end 
and haye as much on my conscience ! " 

'* I murdered Jock Ramsay ! . . . I ruined my child's 
happiness/' repeated the old man^ in a kind of amazed 
stupefaction. 

** 111 explain it over again, as you don't seem to have 
ever heard the plain truth about this job before. All the 
world knew, you knew — that for three generations there 
has been the tradition of a missing will of the old Ram- 
say family. Yet when your only child found it, and 
told you she wished to marry the rightful owner, 
when the game was in your hands, what did you do 
out of cursed temper ? Why, you raised Cain, kicked 
poor Jock out, said your own daughter was a liar. . . . 
I won't hold my tongue, sir I (This in fierce reply to 
a fierce interruption.) You've only had a love-sick, 
romantic young chap in my brother, and a woman to 
deal with before. And a pretty mess you've made of 
their lives, because they gave in to your bullying. 
Now, you know in your conscience that Elsie can prove 
that will from memory — (and she shall ! !) — likewise 
that I am Jock's heir. Yet with one leg in the grave, 
when you ought to be turning your eyes up to heaven 
and reckoning your chances of getting there, you're 
holding on tooth and nail to what you and yours have 
despoiled me and mine of all these two hundred years I '' 

Jem's torrent of denunciation was emphasized by a 
play of feature and vehement gestures that many an 
orator, and even a good actor might have envied. 
Withering scorn curled his lip, bitter reproach tipped 
his piercing glance, as he slowly added the Parthian 
shaft : — 
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'^ A?id you have called yourself through life an honor- 
able man ! " 

A dull red crept slowly into the gray, puffed cheeks 
of Jem's helpless victim. With twitching upper lip, 
he slowly made his defense. 

^' My sin, if any, in this matter was done in igno* 
ranee, as that of my father and grandfather before me. 
But do you mean to tell me it is any man's duty to 
beggar his only child, because of a mistake ? For 
myself, yon are right ; my time is so short, nothing 
matters about me." This with the bitter self-pity of 
one who does not expect to be greatly mourned. Then 
with a flicker of old clear-sightedness. "Yet, if Jock 
died intestate, as you say, which remains to be proved, 
Elsie would inherit one- third, as his widow." 

Jem was fairly staggered for a few moments. He 
called up a gentle smile to hide his inner confusion, 
and murmured, feeling his way word by word, 

*' Elsie beggared. . • • 0, certainly not that ! Jock's 
widow, my own sister-in-law. ... As I have said all 
along : Be friendly." Then with a sudden inspiration, 
" But you never took that farce for a marriage. It 
was none, unless in her imagination. If not, she is 
free to marry me! ... O, you need not look at me 
like that." (For a pair of dull eyes peered out from 
under heavily-drooped lids with a glow of dislike, fed 
from a hidden fire of hate.) "A live dog is better 
than a dead lion, even in a girl's mind. Come, think 
well before you throw away your chance twice of 
keeping Homewood, you and yours ! Don't speak to 
Elsie in a hnrry ; but ask me to stay in the house, as 
Jock's brother, your only living kinsman. You tell 
Elsie you have taken a great fancy to me. Let her see 
you are deuced low, and no wonder, at the prospect of 
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leaying this house. She'll doa great deal for yon. . . • 
Well, take ten minutes by the clock to think it over." 

There was dead silence in the room for eight minutes 
and a half. Then slowly, heavily, the hitherto master 
of Homewood rang the bell beside his invalid chair. 
Jem drew in his breath and his eyes lightened danger- 
ously ; but he said not a word ; until the butler 
appeared. The laird spoke with thick utterances, 
almost like a drunken man. 

"Muck . . • lewaytel . . . This — ^genleman — will 
stay '' 

The old butler gave an alarmed cry and hurried 
forward to support his master's head that had fallen 
to one side. Even Jem sprang to help, with real 
dismay ; for he saw at once that a fit of apoplexy had 
seized Francis Stirling. 

An hour later, when messengers had been sent to 
doctors, to Elsie — when all possible at present had been 
done — Mucklewayte with a sourly set face entered the 
little used drawing-room. He surprised Jem stooping 
before a cabinet filled with priceless china. (** Aye ! ye 
interloper ! reckoning already what spoil ye want to 
crook those claw fingers in," thought the Stirlings' 
attached servant), aloud he said freezingly : — 

*' My master's words were not that clear about yer 
stay, Master James Kamsay. Did he say ye could stay 
till tea, or till denner." 

** Look here, old cockalorum ! None of your flunkey's 
impertinence to me I Your master asked me to come 
here and stay as long as I pleased. So just you tell 
your missis, the housekeeper, to prepare me a good 
bedroom, jolly quick. You understand ? Here I am 
— ^here I stay ! " 

Mucklewayte snorted in speechless indignation. He, 
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the trusted, tried friend of the family, to be miscalled 
in such a fashion. With head high he left the room, 
remarking in a stately tone : — 

*' We servants, sir, mnst take onr orders from Miss 
O'Brien only, during Miss Stirling's absence/' 

Jem found Moyna, whom he found a prey to agita- 
tion, from which he tried to rouse her by cheering 
remarks to the effect that a fit of this kind meant 
nothing — all men must expect to be planted when they 
had had their day, and so forth. 

'* But now Lady MacTaggart will be back to-night 
We cannot pass through her room to get to the secret 
chamber!" exclaimed Moyna distractedly, following 
the train of her own thoughts. 

** What ! I never thought of that ! " uttered Jem, 
startled. His face took an ugly, white look, and he 
softly clenched his fist, unseen by his companion, who 
was sorrowfully looking out of the window, back from 
the plow which she had undertaken to drive with this 
almost stranger. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

" HERE I AM — HEBE I STAY I *' 

If Elsie, dnring the past snmmer months, had been 
from morning till night too bnsy doing to have time 
for thinking, nntil she laid her wearied head on the 
pillow and then fell fast asleep, now she was only 
conscious of being, rather than of suffering. The 
terribly sudden blow which had fallen so unexpectedly 
had really stunned her mind. 

** Jock is dead ! Jock is dead ! " so Elsie repeated 
to herself a thousand times, lying awake in the dark 
lonely watches of these first dreadful nights. But she 
was dry-eyed ; the pain of her mind was sickeningly 
dull rather than poignant. '' I feel like a stone,'' she 
said to herself, wondering, in a vague way. "My 
happiness in life is over — that is all ! What does it 
matter what becomes of me, now that Jock is dead ! " 

Even when the news of her father's illness reached 
Olendhu, Elsie received it in the same strangely quiet 
mood. ** Another blow ! they never come singly," she 
heavily remarked. All the world seemed full of sorrow 
and the only wonder in it was when things went well 
and people were happy. 

When the carriage drove homewards that autumn 
evening, Elsie, despite her abstraction, noticed even in 
the twilight that Lady Mac's tears were quietly trick- 
ling. As after a while their flow kept increasing the 
niece roused and grasping her aunt's arm turned her 
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to the fading light. By this time the poor lady's 
appearance was like that of a rag doll after being left 
out in the rain^ all the paint and powder literally 
washed and wiped off the faded features that obediently 
offered themselves to be scrutinized. 

Elsie, still able to feel another's wo, asked search- 
ingly : 

^^ Gome, Aunt Angelina, tell me straight what is the 
matter. You are not crying about father — no ! You 
consoled me yourself about him. Are you ill, too, 
dear?" 

Very, very slowly poor Lady Mac's words dripped, so 
to speak. The Homewood groom, who had brought 
the news of Mr. Stirling's illness, had also told some- 
thing else ; her shocked maid had hurried up-stairs to 
repeat the dreadful intelligence. It was past belief !— 
but James Bamsay was declaring to every one that 
Homewood was rightly his, that he was going to claim 
it by law. So ending. Lady MacTaggart burst into a 
fresh deluge of tears till her poor countenance, hand- 
kerchief, and bonnet-strings all mingled in a general 
sponginess. But the news roused Elsie like a whiplash 
across her face ; she started upright and sat erect gaz- 
ing with gleaming eyes at the woods of home massed 
in the dusk under the brooding sky. 

''WHAT! he Jock's heir? He, who was so cruel 
to his younger brother, who broke his mother's heart ? 
He, with his white, dissolute face ; a prodigal. He 
would squander the rents, cut down the oaks, neglect 
or ill-treat our servants and tenants ! Well ! he shall 
find he has me to deal with first." Thus Elsie mur- 
mured to herself aloud, having few secrets from her 
aunt for the past seven years. And so hearing the 
latter instantly revived with sympathetic quickness, 
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praising Elsie's courage and high spirits ! twittering 
forth ejaculations of defiance against Jem. 

As they drove up to the house^ Elsie desired the 
coachman to stop at a side door leading to the wing 
where her father lived. 

Therefore she and Lady MacTaggart reached the 
sick-room hastily, while Jem cooled his heels in the 
hall, likewise a grandiloquent speech on his tongue. 

Moyna, who was watching by the sick man's bed, 
greeted Elsie with intense relief. 

" Thank God you are come ! I was frightened out 
of my life lest we were not doing the best that could 
be done.'' 

'^ That you have at all events tried to do and no one 
can do more, dear. But, Moyna, what is this I hear ? 
How did Mr. James Ramsay manage to see my father ? 
and how did he come to stay ? " 

Moyna faltered, with fears twining round her chill- 
ing heart. 

•' I cannot say ; I really cannot tell. He called on 
me. There was no harm in that, was there, dear ? 
He called on you, too, and you saw him, then he said 
good-by to me and I really don't know how he got to 
see Mr. Stirling. Only he told me since that your 
father was very friendly and invited him to stay in the 
house as long as he pleased." 

"And you ordered his bedroom to be got ready, I 
hear ! . . . You know he claims Homewood ! The 
country-side is ringing with the news." 

Elsie's fair face could not darken, but it hardened to 
a marble look as she spoke. 

Moyna twisted her fingers in agitation, she wrinkled 
her brow till her changeable features looked ten years 
older. 
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^' Dear Elsie ! I did hear a rumor — seryants' gossip. 

! I am so dreadfully sorry for you, if it is true! My 
dear, my dear, believe me, I just lay awake all last night 
grieving for you and never closed an eye. But, Elsie, 
my sweet, if it must be could not you make a com- 
promise with him ? Think, dearest, would it not be 
far better to be friends . . . ? Indeed, indeed, I acted 
thinking it was for the best and there is your father ! 
He thought so " 

^^ My father is unable to speak and tell me what he 
thinks," replied Elsie brusquely. Then as Moyna, 
secretly conscious-stricken, broke into sudden sobbing, 
Elsie, though sorely tried, consoled, soothed, and 
petted her as a much older woman might an inex- 
perienced girl. " It has been too heavy a burden on 
your shoulders my poor Moyna ; my helper and true 
friend always.'' After a short reflection she went on. 

" Well, the wolf has got into the sheepfold, so that 
can't be helped. My hands will be fnll attending to 
my father ; so, dear Moyna, you must act warder to our 
guest. Oive him his dinner to-night, dear, and keep 
him out of mischief afterwards. Before going to bed, 

1 will come down-stairs and have an interview with him 
in the library, which had better be private." 

" Very well. I will do my best," said Moyna meekly. 
In her heart she was ashamed to be playing such a 
double part and Elsie so unsuspicious. But there! 
Jem said it would turn out for the best — and surely it 
was best for all to keep friends at all events. 

Towards ten o'clock that evening Elsie sent, asking 
Mr. James Bamsay to kindly come and see her in the 
library. Lady MacTaggart sat in the background by 
way of witness to the conversation. With troubled 
face, ruffled gray hair, and outspread skirts, she bore a 
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faint resemblance to a hen ready to resist an attack 
upon her chickens. Bat Elsie was more like a tinted 
statue in her white dress with trailing folds ; the only 
color about her being in her golden hair, blue eyes, and 
the faint rose which lingered in her lips. 

'* My dear cousin, this is indeed a sad new trouble 
for you/* began Jem, stepping forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

"It is not the only new trouble, if report speaks 
truly," replied Elsie freezingly, as she stood still after 
meeting him. ** Pray tell me, is this news real or false, 
that you are claiming Homewood as your inheritance 
and have said so frankly in the village ? I should have 
preferred hearing it first from yourself." 

" Why ... of course ! Come, my dear Elsie, what 
do you think ? Isn't it natural that I should be my 
brother's heir ; equally natural that I should say so ? 
You yourself are a fair-minded girl. You took our 
dear Jock's part, and with an honesty which I admire, 
declared that Homewood was his ; now I reckon equally 
on that honesty, on your generosity to treat me, his 
brother, as you would him." Jem began with hesitation 
but went on gathering courage with every word. ** On 
my honor — " 

" Stop a moment ! Let me tell you that before my 
dear Jock left England seven years ago, he made a will 
leaving all he had — his claim to Homewood, and all 
else, to me. You are not his heir." 

** He did ! — I was witness. There now " inter- 
rupted Lady MacTaggart, rising, as if wishing to peck 
at the enemy. But she sat down again obeying an en- 
treating gesture of her niece's hand, also because Jem 
took not the slightest notice of her share in the fray. 
He looked staggered, and pressed his hands across his 
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forehead ; then he began a long fit of coughing, which 
gaye him time to consider a fresh line of tactics. 

*' This will is in the keeping of your late mother's 
lawyer," went on Elsie. *' He will doubtless take steps 
to verify the report of your brother's death — which I 
myself do not believe.^' 

'* You what f " Jem raised his head with amaze- 
ment and met Elsie's eyes seeming to search and probe 
into the recesses of his soal. He stammered, turning 
white to the lips. *' Why — why — why — my dear girl, 
this is sheer madness ! " 

'^ Madness or not, the thought came into my mind 
last night or rather at dawn this morning," replied 
Elsie, solemnly. " We need not speak about it, but 
until more proof is found, I may, I shall cling to this 
hope and belief. Now, James, we understand each 
other. Under the circumstances you will, of course, 
accept our hospitality to-night, for it is too late an hour 
to leave us, but to-morrow ? Do you still propose to 
stay under this roof ? The situation will be mutually 
disagreeable, I am afraid." 

" Disagreeable or not, I am here on your father's 
invitation," returned Jem with a growl in his voice 
that was a warning of coming fight. ''Excuse me, 
Cousin Elsie, but in spite of my deep admiration for 
your kind heart and other splendid qualities, still this 
is a matter for men. Your father and I talked it over 
together and agreed in a friendly way. When he is 
better we may see about some arrangement, some com- 
promise. Mind ! I make no rash promises. Bat 
until then, here I am — and here I stay ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

WHEK '*THE GUIDMAK COMBS HAMB/* 

A BiCH red afterglow still flamed in the evening sky 
as a man-passenger stepped down from the country omni- 
bus that plied between the village of Homewood and 
its nearest railway station where no other vehicles were 
to be had for hire. 

" Are ye no' bonnd for the Hall^ or maybe the inn ? '* 
asked the driver, surprised. For the bronzed, active 
man, who took up his traveling bag easily, had a 
pleasant voice and manners which betrayed good breed- 
ing to the canny lowlander, who cared little that his 
companion's clothes were travel-worn. 

The latter hesitated, pausing near a stile giving 
entrance to a right of way through Homewood park. 

^* Mr. Dalgleish is still at the manse ? " he queried. 

'* Aye ! he is there — 0, aye ! and well, though greatly 
failed these two years. Ye will no have seen him 
lately?" 

On this the passenger nodded curtly and walked 
away. 

A quarter of a mile further on, the path led through 
the great oaks of Homewood, and here Jock, for he 
was the stranger, stood still. A little below him the 
old turreted hall could be seen on its rocky knoll above 
the river, which from this point of view was hidden 
belows its birch-hung cliffs, though the water's sough 
reached Jock's ear soothingly. He had stopped short 
to listen for it, thirsting for the well-remembered sound, 
and a dawning smile appeared on his face. 
19 
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The old honse ! The same as ever^ grim, gray, 
though ivy-decked. If Elsie were out on the terraces 
now, he conld not fail to see her. Jock's heart beat as 
he strained his eyes in the growing dusk. His throat 
swelled; but there was no flutter of a gown away 
yonder, no distant form which yet he could not fail to 
recognize, even at a greater distance ; no one ! With 
a sigh the home-bound traveler turned to feast his gaze 
once more on the beloved familiar scene. How fair the 
glen spread below, dotted with gardens, home-farm, 
park, smaller woods, fields and pastures. How glorious 
were the fiery or russet reds of the oak wood above, 
where the failing light still lingered ! How peaceful 
was the hush of evening ! 0, but it was good to be in 
bonny Scotland once again, to crush its heather under 
foot, and breathe its sweet pure air. 

The sound of footsteps roused Jock from his reverie, 
as a boy came panting up the path from the Home- 
wood stables, and approaching, touched his cap. 

'' Please, Mr. Ramsay, Miss Stirling would like to 
see yon immediately. She is waiting in the library." 

Jock started, hardly believing his own ears, and his 
heart beat as he asked in a voice hoarse from inner 
agitation : 

**How did Miss Stirling know I was here ?'* 

* ' I dinna ken. Miss O'Brien told me you were here, 
and bid me give the message." 

The boy trotted away, doubtless homewards for his 
supper. Jock found himself next minute striding over 
the hill, at first with seven-leagued boots, then with 
slackened steps. His mind was in a whirl as he went 
on wondering greatly. Many a home-coming had his 
fancy conjured up when far away ; a home-coming, for 
strangely enough Homewood was always home to him. 
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But in his wildest dreams he had not thought of so 
sudden, so easy a meeting as this. How did Elsie know 
he was here ? 

Jock had traveled by express train from South- 
ampton to the north, not telling his goal to any liying 
soul but Terence 0'Brien,and of course the latter's bride, 
soft smiling, but discreet Maraquita. Why, even the 
mail carrier here did not know him again, and few 
indeed of the villagers or dependents of Homewood 
were likely to recall the stripling of seven years ago, 
whom they had only seen for a few days one eventful 
Christmastide. 

What did it mean f As his feet left the turf of the 
park and he went up the graveled drive, a wild hope 
crossed Jock's mind, could Elsie's father have given 
way at last ? Yet, no I no ! Elsie would not have lost 
one hour in cabling out the glad news. 

Was it possible on the other hand that she had been 
the one to yield ? Heavens I could this strange sum- 
mons mean that Elsie's heart had listened to the plead- 
ings of some new lover ; or that her father had at 
last wearied or persuaded his daughter into declaring 
her marriage null and void. In this case might not 
both wish Jock to learn his fate without delay ? 

Impossible ! Elsie could not change. What ! had 
not Jock known her heart of gold from childhood's 
days, where never a disloyal thought had harbored. 
Yet even though he bid cold doubt begone, Jock's 
brow grew clammy, and he was hardly conscious of 
seeing grass, trees, or terraces around, when he me- 
chanically found himself standing at the Homewood 
door. 

'' Miss Stirling has sent for me. She wishes to see 
me, I understand, in the library." 
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Jock heard his own voice saying this^ as if in a dream, 
to the footman, who looked at him very strangely. 

Through the hall, where each heavy oak chair stood 
on the same spot as of old, along the well-remembered 
oaken passage, they went. 

^^ AVhat name, sir ?" asked the footman^ again eying 
Jock in the dnsk with almost a scared look. On hear- 
ing the answer he started, and hastily announcing, 
'* Mr. Bamsay," shut to the door behind the incomer 
as if putting its panels between himself and a ghost 

Jock's heart beat so hard that he could almost hear 
it, as in the shadowed room he beheld Elsie seated 
at a writing table, with her back turned to him. 

'^Excuse me one minute, I am just addressing a 
letter for the late post," said the well-remembered, 
well-beloved voice, which sent a thrill through the lis- 
tening man. How cold were its clear tones ! how 
calm I 

Scratch, scratch, went on the busy pen. Then Elsie 
half turned round in her chair. 

'^ Please sit down, as I have more to speak about than 
can be well arranged between us two on foot. There ! " 
She addressed her envelope and pushed it aside ; then 
went on gazing out of the mullioned window across the 
park, as if wishing to avoid the sight of her companion. 
** Moyna told me you were returned rather unex- 
pectedly, so I thought the sooner an explanation takes 
place between us two as to the result of your journey^ 
the better." 

No reply came from the man's figure, which was now 
almost hidden in a high wing-chair. With increased 
clearness and an insistent ring of voice, Elsie went on : 

^^ We are both in a strange situation^ but surely we 
can at least play aboveboard. So, would you mind 
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telling me whether it is your fixed intention still to try 
to dispossess my father and me — to turn us out of this 
house and place ? '' 

There came still no answering sound, only the 
breathing of the listener, hard-drawn, and heard dis- 
tinctly. Elsie began to feel strangely agitated, she 
knew not why. In a low but vehement entreaty, she 
uttered, 

'' James I Jem ! I do not feel as if you are James 
at all. But — who are you sitting there ? '' 

" Elsie ! ! '' 

The man's figure rose out of his chair in the shadow : 
but that word was enough. With a cry of joy so exceed- 
ing great that her breath fluttered in her throat, Elsie 
moved forward, her knees failing under her, her hands 
held out, like a child tottering towards long promised 
succor. 

" 0, Jock ! Jock ! at last ! " 

Before the faltering words were ended, Elsie was 
caught into the shelter of Jock's arms, pressed to his 
heart. In that moment their spirits rushed together, 
and, as of old, they two felt themselves one in soul 
again. 

For a little while not a word was spoken in the dark 
library. The two who stood so close together seemed 
able to divine each other's mind without speech. 
Womanlike, it was Elsie who broke the silence. 

*' And so you are really alive ! When James came 
here and told us you were dead, I was the only one of 
them all who refused to believe him utterly. Shall I 
tell you why ? Dear Jock, I hope it was not a wrong 
thoaght, but there seemed a great certainty in my mind 
that you could not die without coming first in spirit to 
let me know." 
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" If it were granted me, if ever we are parted at such 
a time, and if it is possible, I will do so, Elsie, I 
promise you. But now, James, you say ? Is my 
brother here ? What does he want ? '' 

" To make himself your heir, to turn out my dying 
father, and to claim Homewood through the Bamsay 
will. Although it is still lost, I remember it ; so he 
means to call me as his chief witness.^' 

Elsie's voice, beginning bitterly, ended in scornful 
blitheness. 

Jock ground his teeth. '^ Villain ! he has robbed me 
of all my jewels, meant for you, and decamped at the first 
rumor of my being lost on the pampa, and now he 
would rob me doubly, for whilst I live, Homewood is 
yours first, then mine." 

" No matter ! Quick — listen I We will get the 
better of him, you and I. Let me tell you all that has 
passed lately." 

So saying, Elsie hastily sketched the situation. Her 
father's feeble state of body and mind ; the curious in- 
fluence, mingled with dread, which Jem had over him. 
" Poor father, I feel certain that in his heart he bit- 
terly regrets his old unkindness to you," went on the 
daughter, who had striven from a child to be not only 
dutiful herself, but to make others see her paternal 
parent in as pleasant a light as was possible. 

''Now that he, my father, feels his end drawing 
near, he seems to fear that keeping Homewood from its 
rightful owner may imperil his soul. He really liked 
you in the olden days, but Jem he secretly loathes, I 
am certain. So he will be on our side, and you — ^you — 
you are Jock, the heir by old Sir John's will." 

*' Yes. I hope and trust that all now will come 
right. Still, I am not happy whilst Jem has twenty 
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thousand pounds' worth of jewels that are mine/' 
answered Jock, grimly. " Now the question is, how 
to get them back without letting the world know that 
my own brother is a thief. Listen, Elsie ! One night 
on board ship lately — when my heart was full of anger 
against Jem, as I was thinking over my wrongs — the 
time of our childhood came back to my mind. Some- 
how, I remembered myself kneeling with my head in 
mother's lap, crying my little heart out. It was because 
in the midst of my good-night prayers she told me to 
say '* Bless Jem," which I refused because he had 
broken my toy engine that day. Well, my mother's 
sorrowful face rose up before me as clear as if it had 
happened yesterday, and all the scene also, of how she 
caressed and talked to me till my heart melted, and I 
put out both arms to hug Jem round the neck, and kiss 
him. So, on the steamer's deck the other night, I 
resolved in my own mind to forgive Jem again, and keep 
things quiet. It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest." 

'^ That is spoken like my own dear Jock, always 
generous, always kind-hearted," murmured Elsie, ador- 
ingly. 

Again the old feeling of her childhood took possession 
of Elsie's mind that her mission in life was to watch 
over this dear being who was high-souled, romantic, 
more ready to espouse a losing cause than a winning 
one, if both seemed equally worthy. Then a smile 
slowly crept into her blue eyes, and curved the sweet 
red petals of her mouth. 

'' All the same, you will not allow Jem to keep those 
lovely pearls which you meant for me." 

" You may bet not. Only let us meet alone, face to 
face, and I promise yon I'll get them back," laughed 
Jock. 
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The sound of that laugh startled both into the sur- 
prised feeling that they were really alive, really to- 
gether, and happy at last in Homewood. But time 
pressed. Then Jock said quickly, 

" It is past seven o'clock, and I shall have to take 
my leave at once, if I am to get any supper at the 
manse to-night. But if Jem sees me going out, or gets 
wind of my return from the servants, he will play us 
some ugly trick." 

" Leave ! you must not leave me again ; you must 
not leave your home. No ! No ! dear Jock, surely 
I have been without you too long. Think ! If Jem 
forced himself into this house on the plea that he was 
really its owner, why should you, its rightful master, 
quit the field for him ? Besides, remember you are 
tired, hungry, and Mr. Dalgleish may be away visiting 
some sick person ; his maid will have no supper ready. 
Indeed, dear Jock, I need your help greatly, with Jem 
for an enemy under our roof. My father is helpless ; 
and Moyna, though always fond of me, pities Jem as 
an invalid, and in her heart seems to think him ill- 
treated. Then Aunt Angelina has not been well to- 
day ; she has a headache and seems quite stupefied. If 
Jem scents danger and does us any mischief to-night, 
I shall be alone." 

Elsie was clinging with both hands to her lover's 
arm, her cheek rubbing his shoulder in pleading, for 
now the shadows had grown too dark to see his face. 

" That must not be. Yet how could Jem guess I 
have returned ? Stay ! Why did Moyna O'Brien 
send a stable-boy to find me on the hill, saying you 
expected me ? " 

** Because Jem drove into the town to-day to consult 
a solicitor, a pettifogging, mean creature, who is doing 
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Jem's business about this very claim to Homewood. I 
expected yoar brother back about this hour, therefore 
as he gave to understand that his future action de- 
pended on to-day's decision, I asked Moyna to send 
him in here, thinking it was best to hear his worst news 
before night. . . . Why Moyna thought he would be 
in the oak wood, I cannot guess." 

" The footman who let me in — his face seems some- 
how similar though he is a young fellow. He looked 
at me strangely, too. Could he have recognized me ? " 

*' That is Thomas, our old butler's grandson, who 
used to be our page," Elsie thought quickly, then de- 
cided. ** We had better tell old Mucklewayte ; yes, 
and his wife. Meantime, let me ring for Thomas and 
warn him to be silent." As Jock agreed, she did so, 
then went on speaking rapidly, ** You would be safe in 
this room, for it is specially mine now. No one else 
comes here. I liked sitting here these long years be- 
cause Sir John's picture always reminds me of you. 
Jem, for the same reason I am certain, is equally un- 
comfortable ; and father, too, used to look at it uneas- 
ily. You must have some dinner here, then Mrs. 
Mucklewayte will get your old room ready." 

When, in answer to Elsie's summons, the footman 
came in bringing a lamp, for which he supposed she 
had rung, his mistress abruptly asked, 

'* Where is Mucklewayte ? Have you happened to 
tell him, or any one else, that I had a visitor ? " 

The footman stammered, then hastily freed himself 
from all possible blame. No, the butler was dressing 
himself before dinner, and he, Thomas, had been 
alone busied in the pantry. ..." That will do. I trust 
you, Thomas, not to say a word about it ; you and 
your family are friends of ours," said Elsie, with that 
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engaging manner which made her adored by all be- 
neath her in station. '^ Now, ask Mrs. Macklewayte 
to come here immediately. You need not mind about 
showing this gentleman out, I will see to that myself." 

When the old housekeeper tapped at the door, and 
entered spectacles on nose, she stood fairly surprised to 
see Elsie's April face awaiting her. Next moment a 
man threw his arm round Mrs. Mucklewayte's ample 
shoulders, and kissed her withered-apple cheek. 

*' Master Jock ! " gasped the old lady with an instant 
recognition, for which Jock rewarded her with another 
hug. " My dear children, thank the Lord ! May He 
be praised for this great mercy. Thank God.'* 

The genuine piety of Mrs. Mucklewayte's thanks- 
giving sobered both her listeners, who were still dizzy 
with the overwhelming joy of meeting. 

With intense, hurried eagerness Elsie explained the 
need that Jock, once in the house, should remain. 
The old servants only must be trusted for to-night 
with the secret. 

'* Aye, indeed ! Is he no' your man, your own mate, 
while yon James is just a cuckoo that would turn my 
bird out of her nest ! " nodded Mrs. Mucklewayte, with 
wonderful energy for her seventy-six years of age. 
Then as Elsie, looking reluctantly at the clock, mu^ 
mured that she must fly to dress : that only ten min- 
utes remained before dinner ; while Jock still held both 
her hands tightly, loath to let her go : their wise coun- 
selor went on, 

'*Nay, but best be late, my dearie, or they will all 
wonder why your eyes are shining, and your cheeks 
like poppies. If the old master is angry, that will 
take the laugh out of your face awhile, so no one will 
guess that the young master is come where he has the 
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best right. Bless my heart ! bat he is the living image 
of that painted picture on the wall. Come, now, child, 
leave me to mind Master Jock this once. But I'll no' 
tell Mncklewayte till after dinner, or he will be hand- 
ing peas with the fish, maybe, or pouring wine into the 
plates. Poor fule ! he will just go daft with joy when 
he hears the news." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAIN AND ABEL. 

The old housekeeper proved right in her caution. 
When Mr. Stirling was rolled in his chair into the 
dining-room one minute after the gong sounded, 
fuming and fretting over Elsie's extraordinary conduct 
in thus risking his dinner being spoilt, his ill-temper 
and her real regret on being late, clouded the other- 
wise rare brightness of her face. As it was, both 
Moyna, then James, and even Aunt Angelina sepa- 
rately whispered to her in reproachful surprise : 

'* It is not like you to be late, Elsie. How did it 
happen ? " 

** I was so engrosed with — with an account I wanted 
to — to get to the end of," murmured Elsie. She was 
so strictly truthful that this was a desperate invention, 
which she fervently hoped might be written down as a 
white fib by her accusing angel. 

What an unending evening that one seemed to the 
secretly happy-hearted girl. Her father had not re- 
covered from his ill-temper, though he soon forgot 
what had roused the feeble tempest in his, now, some- 
what childish mind, yet he grunted ungraciously when 
Elsie, kissing his forehead, proposed their usual game 
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of backgammon. Then Jem softly intervened, offer- 
ing himself as an opponent, and the old man quickly 
accepted with a naughty pleasure in thinking he would 
thereby hurt his daughter's feelings. Elsie was truly 
vexed for a few moments, then smiled to herself, as 
Mr. Stirling slyly upset the board, so as to give Jem 
the trouble of picking up the fallen pieces. 

On recovering somewhat from his illness, Mr. Stirling 
had perplexed Elsie 'by showing actual dismay on learn- 
ing that Jem was his guest. Yet when memory re- 
turned he peevishly declared "It was all right! Jem 
was a good fellow — their only kinsman ; and he liked 
him. Why did Elsie not like the poor chap, too ? As 
to Jem's claim to Homewood, well, best have that 
settled once for all. They must do what was right and 
trust in Providence." Then breaking down into a 
childish state, the poor old man would brokenly repeat, 
half crying, ** God knows ! I have tried all my life to 
be fair, to act honorably. And I must stick to it still, 
now that I'm near the end of my time, but it's a sore 
trial — a sore trial ! " 

As yet Elsie did not rightly guess at Jem's secret 
bargain with her father, concerning a marriage with 
her. Yet uneasy surmises floated across her mind as 
she noticed that Jem dropped altogether addressing 
her as a sister-in-law, besides all references to poor 
Jock, but harped on the string of his being their only 
remaining kinsman, and his anxiety that they all 
should remain friends. Nevertheless, Jem secretly 
feared Elsie to a point that, with his craven nature, 
amounted at times to fierce dislike. " No ! she was not 
the girl for him, if only he could get at that will. But 
if that one hope failed he must perforce take Elsie ; 
must break her spirit." 
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Meanwhile, Moyna O'Brien was unhappy in her own 
mind, and restless in manner. Poor Moyna ! how 
often daring these past weeks she had wakened at 
dawn, feeling that a heavy burden of trouble lay across 
her path in life, which sooner or later she must take 
up. How often she lamented to herself, though may- 
be in other words, '* 0, what a tangled web we weave, 
when first we practise to deceive ! '* 

Surely, thought Elsie, Jem was unusually alert this 
evening. Whenever she looked up from her em- 
broidery, she found Jem's eyes fixed on her with keen 
scrutiny, then quickly, furtively withdrawn. At dinner 
that night he had drunk a great deal of wine ; and 
now his face was flushed, and he coughed continually 
and painfully. As a rule he restrained himself during 
meals, and only the men-servants knew that every 
night a bottle of whisky was half emptied in his bed- 
room. 

Moyna, too, seemed strange this night ; either utterly 
silent at times, or striving to attract Jem's attention by 
forced gaiety. Lastly, Lady MacTaggart retired early 
to bed, with needlessly whispered and profuse excuses, 
"All day her poor head had been aching, she was so 
sorry f but her eyes would hardly stay open. Too bad 
to run away ! " etc., etc. 

At last, at last ! all the household had retired to 
rest, or at least to their respective rooms. At last 
Elsie was free to steal down-stairs in the darkness, 
feeling her way to the library door almost as securely 
as in the daylight. 

A low knock, a whisper through the keyhole, then 
a door opened with hurried caution, and Elsie found 
herself in Jock's arms once more. 

'' Now ! Let me see you at last in full light, — here, 
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this way, under the lamp. Darling, how beautif ol yon 
have grown. These seven years have made yon far, 
far more lovely/' vowed Jock, holding his sweetheart 
at arm's length to feast his eyes in worshiping admira- 
tion on the fair face, that blushed and brightened with 
even fresh joy, if that were possible, under her lover's 
gaze. 

It was full five minutes since Elsie had entered the 
room, yet these were the first articulate words exchanged 
between them. After ten minutes more of rapturous 
ejaculations, caresses and loving confidences, Jock 
gaily uttered a foolish wish. 

" Shall we open the secret door, Elsie, and go up 
into the room above, just to see it once more ? I feel 
as if, for auld lang syne, we two ought to visit it this 
evening.'' 

As Elsie blithely agreed, they moved towards the 
portrait together ; and although she had never mastered 
its trick (in spite of many trials), the spring, after two 
efforts, answered to Jock's pressure, and the large por- 
trait slowly moved inwards. 

" Now for a light," cried Jock, feeling as happy as a 
boy. He had just enjoyed a dainty small dinner, and 
a pint of champagne, smuggled to the library by the 
happy old butler, who had stayed for a whispered chat. 

So, up the little stair they two went like children 
hand in hand, as twice before in their lives. Elsie 
held a candle aloft then as the eyes of both fell on the 
old oak table, a great cry escaped their lips. 

The will lay there! Both knew it in an instant, 
with its crabbed penmanship and large flourishing 
letters. It lay there wide open to their gaze, as both 
eagerly bent their heads to examine it ; but there was 
more besides. 
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Pushed closely together in careless disorder, stood an 
ink-bottle, pen-tray, candle and matches, also— a pipe. 
Besides this there were two or three pen-knives of 
varying sizes, an ink-eraser, and, last and largest, a 
bottle half full of brandy. 

What might this mean ? Both gazed into each 
other's eyes questioningly, Elsie trembling a little, 
although Jock's arm held her close. Jock's own face 
grew stem and white, as with a next natural instinct 
both looked round the little chamber, as if its walls 
could solve the riddle. They gave a start. True 
enough, in the farther wall there gaped a small aper- 
ture which neither had ever seen before. It was 
a sliding panel, that had been pushed back, reveal- 
ing a small stair in the wall, like the one from the 
library. 

Whither did this door lead ? Who used it ? The 
two who stood there were not left long in suspense. 
From above there came the grinding sound as of an 
iron door being opened with diflBculty, or caution ; a 
streak of light shone downwards. Jock hastily ex- 
tinguished the candle with his hand, just as he caught 
the murmur of two voices. As these sounded nearer 
both listeners started, Elsie even violently, for she was 
prepared to hear Jem, but the other tones were those 
of her own familiar friend — Moyna. The dialogue 
was pleading to tearfulness on one side, tipsily dogged 
on the other. 

" Dear Jem, please don't be so long down there to- 
night. Surely you can carry the will to your own 
room if you want to read it all through again." 

*^ Don't nag . . . nice and quiet down there. 
What are ye hurrying me for ? " and unsteady foot- 
steps began feeling their way down. 
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'^ Because (in eager, anxious accents) the, Lady 
MacTaggart, was not well all to-day, after being under 
chloroform so long last night. Jem ! she may be ill 
if we give her much more to-night." 

" Who cares ?'' brutally. " If only (hiccough) I get 
the trick of the door into the library, shan't trouble 
her la-layship.*' 

'^ I care ! " indignantly. '* Besides, why does the 
will need this scraping and altering ? You told me 
yourself that you were the heir after poor Jock, and 
that he was dead." 

'* He's dead, safe enough ; still you never can tell 
. . . best be on right side, my girl." And Jem, carry- 
ing a guttering candle, slowly came into view down the 
small well of the stair, legs first, then his body. 

As Jem's face followed, and his feet found the floor, 
Jock stepped forward and looked full in his brother's 
eyes across the candle's flare. 

*' One never knows. You're on the wrong side, 
Jem. I am alive ! " 

Jem glared whilst one might have slowly counted 
three. Then, letting the candlestick crash on the 
ground, with a cry like that of a wild beast, he 
stumbled forward and caught Jock by the throat. 
Next instant the little room was in darkness, save for 
a faint streak of light from above, and the two men 
were struggling together in deadly grips, in silence, but 
for their hard-drawn breathing. 

Women's voices crossed each other in sharp fear 
and shrill inquiry. 

'' Did you fall, Jem ? What is wrong ? " 

** Open the door above there, Moyna ! Bring a 

light quick, quick ! they are killing each other ! " 

But even as she called, Elsie, with strong presence 
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of mind^ found the match«s herielf, and lit the candle 
on the table. 

Next moment there came a heavy fall. Jock was 
lying on the floor, and Jem, with murder in his wild, 
white face, his brain maddened with drink and cove- 
tousness, knelt on his younger brother's breast. They 
fought at a disadvantage, for Jock at first was unpre- 
pared for attack, and afterwards his one thought was 
not to injure Jem, whilst freeing himself. Jock's 
face was dark and purplish, for those cruel fingers 
still clutched his throat without slackening their 
hold. 

Then — then Jem wrenched his right hand free from 
his victim's enfeebled grasp, to draw the curved knife 
that was always hidden in his waist-belt, even in this 
quiet English home. 

But even as the steel gleamed, Elsie sprang forward. 
Strong and active always, in this crisis she felt that the 
power of a giantess swelled her muscles. Next mo- 
ment, Jem's right arm was caught and twisted by her 
firm hands, so that the dagger fell with a clang and he 
was forced backwards himself upon the fioor. 

** Help, Moyna. Help me to hold him, or there 
will be murder," she gasped. 

But Moyna, who had leapt down the stair, only 
moaned, and stood powerless to move from horror. 

Like a young lioness, tense with fierce anger, Elsie 
still held her foe fast ; Jem struggled furiously, but 
his strength was ebbing ; whilst she felt herself fight- 
ing for Jock's life. Ah ! was he still living ? — if not, 
she strove to get the better of his murderer. Jem's 
lips frothed in rage as he cursed ; cursing Jock, curs- 
ing Elsie, " All of you ! " 

All at once, a trickle of blood came from his lips, 
20 
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streamed faster^ and be sank limp, stricken down ai 
by an invisible hand. 

" He has burst a blood vessel. Stop, Moyna ! don't 
raise his head/' uttered Elsie, as the two girls, after 
recoiling aghast, stooped with a woman's swift instinct 
to succor. Moyna had made a movement to take 
Jem's head on her lap. 

** Wait ! I will bring water," went on Elsie, as, 
guided by the light from above, she sprang up the 
stair and squeezed through a narrow iron door, finding 
herself within the high fireplace in Lady MacTaggart's 
room. The latter lay in bed, seemingly fast asleep, 
with a handkerchief soaked in dark fluid laid over her 
mouth and nose. 

As she rushed past towards the wash-stand, Elsie 
saw this at a glance, and tore off the deadly thing. 
Then she grasped the water-jug and found herself 
stumbling down-stairs again. Quick ! quick — but it 
was on Jock's face that she first sprinkled water. It 
was over him she bent, loosening his collar, the while 
she gave other directions rapidly to Moyna, who 
obeyed dazed and shuddering. 

Ah 1 thank God I Jock's eyes no longer showed their 
whites, his breath came back, his face lost its bluish 
tint. Recovering himself quickly, thanks to being 
in splendid health, he and Elsie then turned to the 
care of Jem, who was quite unconscious. Indeed, he 
seemed dead, but that his heart still beat. 

" We cannot leave him here ; better he should die 
than be dishonored by its being known he was a forger 
and a thief. I could carry him up-stairs alone, only he 
ought to be kept lying as flat as possible," said Jock. 

** His own room is not far off, if we pass through 
Aunt Angelina's by the stair. I will take his feet if 
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you support his head and shoulders ; Mojma can open 
the doors for us/' urged Elsie, divining Jock's wish 
that the servants shoald not be called. 

So the little procession started. As bidden Moyna 
escorted the trio of burden and bearers, and even while 
she closed the iron panel in Lady Mac's room she cast 
a terrified eye towards the form lying in a stupor on 
the bed. Elsie had no breath then to speaks as with 
might and main she strove to carry Jem's body as 
steadily as possible. But once they had laid him on 
his own bed, and the servants roused to help Jock, she 
gripped Moyna's wrist in frantic haste, whispering 
in a tone terrible in its meaning, 

" Come to Aunt Angelina's room quick— quick I 
No one but our two selves must know what is wrong 
with her unless — " 

Moyna knew too well what the missing words im- 
plied. Her knees quaked as she followed Elsie's 
flying footsteps ; her hands shook so pitiably she could 
hardly obey Elsie's urgent behests to bring water, 
smelling-salts, to throw the windows wide open. 

"And now the door — make a thorough draught," 
cried Elsie in a desperate tone as she vainly bathed 
Lady MacTaggart's forehead and applied restoratives 
to the unconscious figure. Then as Moyna stood still, 
powerless from terror, Elsie sternly ordered, 

" Bouse yourself and come and help me ! Bemem- 
ber if Jem dies it will be by the hand of God, but if 
Aunt Angelina dies, it is your doing. my poor, 
dear, old Aunt ! " 

Quivering in every nerve Moyna did as she was told 
though half-fainting, and presently both girls with 
unspeakable thankfulness saw the old lady's eyes 
unclose. Lady MacTaggart came slowly to herself, 
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and looked at her two helpers in stopefied surprise. 
Upon this Moyna, released by a whisper from Elsie, 
crept guiltily away to burn the chloroformed handker- 
chief in haste, and then to listen trembling outside 
Jem's door. But Elsie would not leave her aunt until 
quite satisfied that the latter was recovered and might 
be trusted to sleep naturally. 

So guileless and free from suspicion was Lady Mac- 
Taggart's kindly nature that she trustingly believed 
Elsie's halting explanation given with fond caresses. 

**What was the matter? Why, as you did not 
seem well this evening, I was uneasy. And when 
Moyna and I came in just now you seemed sleeping 
so uncomfortably — it was like a kind of nightmare — 
that we thought it best to waken you." 

** Quite right I It must have been indigestion. I 
do hope I was not snoring, that is so dreadful," replied 
the old lady drowsily. And till the day of her natural 
death Aunt Angelina never guessed how near she had 
been that night to an unnatural one. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

WRITTEN IN THE STARS. 

Neither the butler nor housekeeper had gone to 
bed at their usual hour on the eventful night in the 
history of the Hall 1' the Wood. The old husband 
and wife sat up, **fair demented with happiness/' so 
they repeated to each other ; while Thomas, their 
grandson, was allowed to join in this domestic family 
committee. Thomas was the hope of their old age, 
in their honest opinion, a biddable boy ; and he was 
proud of his distinction in being trusted now with 
the important secret of Jock's presence, besides the 
honor of being told to valet the future master of 
Homewood next morning. 

Therefore these three were fully dressed and ready 
to help when Elsie, flying down-stairs through dark 
passages, hastily summoned them. The nearest doctor 
was sent for, and all done for Jem's recovery mean- 
while that could be thought of. 

After half an hour the sufferer came to himself, 
and opening his eyes, feebly watched Jock and Elsie 
for some minutes, whilst they applied ice and busied 
themselves in his care. His lips moved, and Jock 
bent to hear the faint words. 

'^ Game is up ! ... I'm done for. ... I say, 
Luckyboy ! . . . those jewels I borrowed ... are 
safe ... my small bag. ... I only took them, old 
chap, because hard up ... ye know . . . Jock I 
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forgive me • . . trying to stick yon. ... It was the 
whisky — ** 

Then as Jock speaking brotherly words of kindness 
gently pressed the twitching hand which lay on the 
coverlety Jem murmured still lower, his eyes towards 
Elsie. 

" Whisper ! '* (Jock bent his ear down. ) ** I thought 
no marriage, dear boy . . . else would not have tried 
— cut you out. Old man knows . . . don't tell her. 
All luck — written in the stars." 

A moaning appeal came from the foot of the bed 
^ where Moyna knelt. 

^^Jem! 0, speak to me, too! just a word, dear 
Jem." 

The dying man's gaze slowly traveled from the 
bedside downwards to its end. He was silent a few 
seconds, then simply uttered, " Poor girl.*' 

A few minutes of suspense to those around, power- 
less now to give aid ; of sinking on the sufferer's part, 
lower, lower in vitality. Then a last difficult breath, 
and Jem Ramsay was gone. Away from this earth, 
its trials, temptations, and opportunities for good 
service or ill ; its probation, for the life that lies 
beyond. He was gone — ^who knows whither ? 

It was a few minutes afterwards that the nearest 
village doctor hurried in, who after a few questions 
consolingly assured them that no more could have 
been done to save the dead man's life. Then Elsie 
put her arm affectionately round Moyna, and led her 
away. Hardly knowing what he did, Jock followed 
them into Elsie's small sitting-room up-stairs, for those 
in the death-chamber had gently asked him to leave 
them. 

Moyna was silent at first, cowering, her head buried 
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in her hands. On hearing Ramsay's steps she looked 
up wildly. 

** I am in the way. Let me go to my own room 
now, and to-morrow I will rid you both of my presence 
in your house." (This to Jock.) Then with her face 
white and wretched, the unhappy girl held out her 
hands in beseeching. 

** Elsie 1 Believe me, or not 1 — I don't suppose you 
will, but this is the real truth. I meant no harm to 
you ; never I Heaven knows that ! He came and 
told me he was the rightful owner, then he loved me, 
you heard his last words — I was feeling, oh, so lonely ! 
My dear, it would not have hurt you for me to marry 
him, and I might even have got you far better terms, 
you see ! At least, so he promised me. Indeed I — 
indeed ! he did." 

** My poor dear, we can both quite believe you 
meant no harm," returned Elsie soothiugly, encircling 
Moyna's rigid figure with a tender clasp. ''Don't 
speak of leaving us to-morrow, my poor Moyna. It 
hurts me ! you have been like a sister to me so long. 
It is all bewildering, dear, for I never guessed that 
you knew of the will, and we thought it lost. Bat 
there ! — ^you will explain all that some other time, it 
matters nothing on this terrible night. We are both 
so sorry for you, my dear one." 

Moyna's face was convulsed for a minute, and she 
quickly hid it with her hands ; then spoke, pouring 
out her soul, as if finding intense relief in a violent 
confession. 

** Listen. I must tell you both now — ^now ! about 
finding that will. Let me throw the load off my mind 
this instant." 

In broken words, but eagerly, graphically, she told 
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what had happened. By mere accident she discoTered 
a sliding panel in the side of the fireplace in her room 
on the night of Elsie's theatrical Scotch marriage. 
Guessing that the steps beyond led to a secret chamber, 
out of sheer curiosity, Moyna descended, although 
terribly afraid of seeing a ghost. Finding a sliding 
door below, she discovered the secret chamber, and 
saw an old parchment lying on its table. The tempta- 
tion to examine this was irresistible. But besides the 
light being bad, the little room seemed uncanny ; so 
she carried the will up-stairs to her own room, meaning 
to spell it out next day. For that night Elsie's mar- 
riage was itself so overwhelming an event that Moyna 
felt she could think of nothing else. 

" But you never told me of finding it, dear ; never ! " 
remarked Elsie softly ; so softly indeed, that Moyna 
understood the depth of that gentle reproach, and an- 
swered, biting her under-lip and wringing her hands. 

^' I did begin to tell you — I did next day, only you 
asked me not to trouble you just then. ! you don't 
remember ! but you could only think of your marriage. 
Then I tried, but could make no sense out of the 
crabbed writing of that old will. So soon afterwards 
I slipped down-stairs and put it back again, supposing 
it to be kept in the secret chamber as a sort of family 
skeleton, and that you would think it wrong of me to 
have given way to my curiosity." 

" Soon afterwards ! " Jock and Elsie spoke the 
words at the same moment. They gazed at Moyna 
more in blank wonder than reproach, then in each 
other's eyes. Seven years of their lives barren of love, 
spent apart in sorrow and exile because of a mere acci- 
dent. Both felt too deep dismay to utter another 
syllable. 
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Bat Moyna gnessed in part. This past month, after 
learning from Jem what the old will had really meant 
to Jock, little by little she became conscious that her 
secrecy and foolishness must have nipped Elsie's fair 
chance of a happy marriage in the bud. Looking 
at both piteous-eyed, she threw out her hands wildly 
moaning : 

" Why was I kept in the dark ? Had you only 
trusted me, Elsie ! Had you only told me — your best 
friend — but till he came I never knew ! " 

Both her hearers still kept dead silence, therefore 
she went on dry-throated, 

*' When I did understand — lately — I was miserable ! 
You saw it (to Elsie) and asked what ailed me. But I 
was a coward and dared not confess it was sorrow — 
black, bitter sorrow for you. Then Jem consoled me, 
saying grieving would not bring Jock back ; that it 
was all fate, and your wanderings (this to Jock) were 
foretold at your birth, therefore I was blameless. But 
his life now hung in the balance, unless he— we — could 
get to a warm climate before winter. ' Get me to see 
that will,' he entreated : ^ then I shall know my rights 
and a compromise can be quietly settled.' 'Let me 
tell that the will is there,' I said. ' Then my con- 
science will be clear ! ' But he said * No — ^you must 
trust me to do all for the best.' So I did — " 

Breaking off short as a sudden vivid remembrance 
of guilt flashed across her mind, the penitent adding 
in choking tones, 

** 0, 1 am sorry about Lady Mac ! But he made me 
give her the chloroform ! he said it would not hurt her. 
We could not get in there otherwise, and he has im- 
plored me for the past week before I would do it. 
Then he wanted to alter something in the will, I — 
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don't — ^know — why ! . . . Not that I am blaming him. 
Oh ! he cared for me^ whatever his failings may have 
been/' 

With a shudder — ^as the terrible scene of the brothers 
fighting came back — Moyna bowed her head. 

^' We mast none of us blame him. And let us three 
never tell living soul aught against my brother's 
memory, which can be kept secret/' said Jock, 
solemnly. 

Both girls murmured assent. 

Elsie led her stricken friend away, not leaving 
Moyna until the latter's head was laid on the pillow. 
To the watcher's great surprise the unhappy girl 
instantly fell asleep. Excess of emotion had utterly 
exhausted her, brain and body. 

Jock, too, was persuaded to go to rest, when all 
had been done that even the greatest brotherly lo?e 
could have thought of. 

Last of all Elsie sought her room, there to lay down 
the burden of her cares for all these others. And 
then — standing alone, with the cool night-breeze 
stealing through the turret-window like a blessing 
laid upon her troubled brow — she remembered, in spite 
of the death-scene, in spite of pity for Moyna, that 
Jock had corns lack to claim his Iride. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

HOW JOCK EAM8AY, HAVING OUTLIVED FOUE TIMB8 
SEVEN YEAES, CAME TO HIS OWN IN PEACE. 

With daybreak Lord Lovall received a hasty note 
from Elsie, telling him the astounding news of the 
past night. 

By ten o'clock the old man came riding up the 
glen as fast as ever he had followed hounds in the 
days of his youth. His gray hair was thinned, his 
shoulders bent a little by years, but he remained 
spare, active, and alert as ever. As to his gladness, 
*^ If you were my own son, I could not be more joyful. 
God bless you, my dear Jock ! " he exclaimed affection- 
ately, and his beaming face bore out the truth of his 
hearty greetings. 

Mr. Stirling presently received the news of Jem's 
death with the placid composure of age and weakness, 
in spite of Elsie's fears that his joy might have been 
too great on learning that he might now die in peace 
in his beloved home. 

Some tears did indeed roll down the enfeebled laird's 
baggy cheeks, then he piously remarked, 

" Humanely speaking, it is for the best the fellow is 
dead. . . . Never believed his cock-and-bull story of 
Jock's disappearance myself. Providence has done 
the right thing at last, you see, Lovall !" Nodding 
next to Elsie impressively, ^' This is a lesson, my dear, 
that I get my reward from Heaven for doing the right 
thing by James Bamsay." 
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It never struck old Francis Stirling that Jock for 
doing the right thing by him had suffered seven years' 
exile. Also, the old man assamed, as a matter of 
coarse, that his son-in-law would never interfere with 
the lifelong master of Homewood. 

That evening the prospective grandfather began 
calculating, when alone with Lovall, to the latter's 
secret amusement, how soon Elsie and Jock could be 
married after Jem's funeral. 

*^ We must have it a big affair . . . ask everybody ! 
Give a tenants' dinner, eh ? Show 'em all no ill 
feeling between Jock and myself, eh ? Next year— 
with luck Elsie might have a son next year, eh ? . . . 
Humph I old Hay seems to think nobody but himself 
can have a grandson." 

That next day, one of Jock's first duties was to 
enter the secret chamber and remove all traces of 
Jem's handiwork. Parts of the will had been erased 
with care (for however tipsy, to^ do him justice Jem 
took pride in careful workmanship). Yet the original 
words could still be discerned if held under a magni- 
fying glass. No forgery had as yet been substituted 
— but a paper in Jem's writing showed his intent. 
The original will ran thus — the words in italics being 
those erased. 

" I John Ramsay, do likewise appoint that the heir 
to Homewood shall always be christened John, so 
that my name shall not die out. And if ever there be 
no direct heir styled John, then the nearest one of this 
name in the family shall be the owner of our estates." 

Jem's prepared copy was as follows : — 

^' I, John Bamsay, do likewise request that the heir 
to Homewood shall always be christened John, unless 
for good cause to the contrary. And if ever there be 
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no direct heir a Bamsay^ then the nearest one entitled 
John in the family shall be the heir — '^ 

Jock looked at this, his brows drawn painfully 
together. 

'^ This would have made him the heir, not me. . . . 
Jem 1 Jem, my poor Jem, how could you ? . . . 
But even Elsie must not know this. " And he crumpled 
the paper in his clenched hand, before carefully 
burning it. 

When the news became known, the general gossip 
and wishes were much as Mr. Stirling's own. The 
joy of the neighbors, old friends, and tenants was 
perhaps chastened, yet deepened by the news of Jem's 
death, and, ^'all is for the best'' was the universal 
verdict. 

A fortnight later, Jock and Elsie's marriage took 
place, very quietly, almost privately, as they per- 
suaded Mr. Stirling that all rejoicings could take place 
on their homecoming. Moyna also stayed, despite 
her first wish to leave Homewood. Stung by the 
general contempt freely expressed towards Jem by all 
outside the family, she called up pride to help her in 
concealing her own regret. If she left now. Lady 
Mac, the old laird, the servants might guess — 

"Until the honeymoon is over, it is my duty to 
remain. Afterwards my task here is ended, and there 
is nothing left for me now, but to go into a convent," 
she said gloomily to ber brother. For O'Brien and 
Maraquita, with Lord Lovall, were the only guests 
invited to stay in the Hall i' the Wood, for the wedding. 

Moyna expected sympathy from her soul-twin, at 
least, so she told herself. But Terence simply gaped 
at her, then inelegantly ejaculated : 

" Rot ! You come out with us, and knock about 
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a bit^ and get lots of fresh air and riding. That will 
get rid of the blues." 

'^ Tes, yes. Come with me and help me, I am so 
lazy. And then, oh, you must be married to one of 
our near neighbors/' chimed in Miquita, caressingly. 
There are so many nice Engleeshmen, and no Eng- 
leesh girls. Come back with us, my sister.'' 

''Why, of course, and I've settled with Uncle 
Terence. He will give you ten thousand for your 
fortune," added Terence, the younger, with a jolly 
laugh. '' As he made me his heir, and you are my 
twin, that was fair." 

" Thank you — ^both," answered Moyna, in a broken 
voice. *' You are both very good to me. Yes, I will 
come." 

Elsie looked and felt sad when she heard this ; yet 
on reflection her common sense told her this also was 
for the best. 

" Forgive me, Elsie, you have been the dearest, 
sweetest friend to me, a girl could have. Forgive 
me all you know, and — ^all you don't know — that I 
may have done or said in these years to vex you ; and 
love me still." 

"Dearest Moyna, my poor best friend,'' answered 
Elsie, choking a little over that word but gallantly 
uttering it. '^ What is friendship worth, if one do^ 
not love friends with their faults ? — 0, I blame my- 
self for being too cold, too reserved towards you. 
Forgive me, dear, and love me still, Moyna." 

And the two friends embraced long, and in silence. 

Ten years afterwards, as Elsie longed to see, and 
Jock to revisit the scenes and friends of his life on 
the West Coast, their wishes took shape. Francis 
Stirling was gathered to his forefathers, and grand* 
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aunt Angelina could be implicitly trusted to flutter 
affectionately in care of the children, so the young 
parents were free for some months to cross the ocean. 

They spent a pleasant Spring — that is August and 
September in Peru — visiting the O^Briens in their 
beautiful Lima house ; also Moyna, who was married 
happily to the chief engineer of the O'Brien mines. 
Then, homeward-bound, the royal mail steamer 
stopped at Jamaica, where our friends went on shore 
to visit a certain boarding-house, set amongst glowing 
tropical flowers, tall palms, and tamarind trees. Its 
front bore the inscription in big letters, "Kept by 
Mr. Albert Edward Harrington, Esq.'' 

Quashie himself ran beaming down the steps to 
greet them. With pride he introduced a strapping 
black wife, in snowy muslin, and several sturdy pick- 
neys, of various sizes, in very little garments at all. 

" This is lubly ! '' he exclaimed, his face shining 
with pride and pleasure. "Dis my home, tanks to 
you, sah. 0, dere's no place like home ! " 

" Indeed there is not," replied Jock Ramsay, and 
Elsie, his wife, heartily. 

And that was how both felt when they once again 
saw their own home, the Hall i' the Wood. 



THE END. 
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